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Editorial AS WE SEE IT 


To us it is as disheartening as it is astounding how 
prevalent the notion seems to be that individual liberty 
and maximum economic achievement are incompatible. 
Hardly a day passes that some public statement, often 
from high official sources, does not appear which seems 
to imply that a choice must be made between the two. 
All too often it seems that we tend to meet the challenge 
of Russian achievements in substantial part with a reit- 
eration that individual freedom is more important than 
material progress. Certainly, in our own domestic sphere 
we have long ago developed the habit of preaching the 
need for ‘“‘stimulating”’ greater “growth” and for pater- 
nalistic care of the unsuccessful, while dismissing our 
earlier belief in individual initiative with a shrug of the 
shoulders and not infrequently with some sort of implica- 
tion that these earlier tenets of ours stand in the way of 
the kind of material progress that we must have in the 
future. 

Whatever the President’s intentions, one passage in his 
State of the Union message [Full text on page 25, Ed.] 
could be interpreted as half conceding economic supe- 
riority to the Communist form of social and economic 
organization and control. At one point he remarked: 


“The Communists can present an array of material 
accomplishments over the past 15 years that lend a false 


persuasiveness to many of the glittering promises to the 
uncommitted peoples. 


bd * 


“But in our scale of values we place freedom first— 
our whole national existence and development have been 
geared to that basic concept and are responsible for the 
position of free world leadership to which we have suc- 
ceeded. It is the highest prize that any nation can pos- 
sess; It is one that communism can never offer. And 
America’s record of material accomplishment in freedom 
is written not only in unparalleled prosperity of our 
nation, but in the many billions we have devoted to the 
reconstruction of free world econ- (Continued on page 28) 
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What’s Ahead for Business and 
Stock Market This Election Year? 


By Walter Maynard,* Senior Partner, Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange; Member of 
Board of Governors of the Exchange. 


Mr. Maynard predicts that in 1960 the stock market will 
have the benefit of a strong business background, rising 
earnings and higher dividends. It will, however, feel the 
weight of increased competition from long-term bonds and 
increased issuance of newly created stocks. Political hazards 
will also have a tempering influence. On balance, the 
author says, the trend should be upward throughout the 
year, but gains will be less than in 1959 and selection 
more difficult. Among groups he singles out for especial 
attention are capital goods industries and issues favored 
by the progress of invention. Bargain hunters are urged to 
consider oils and building stocks. 


To form a valid judgment on the future of the 
stock market at a time when prices have been ris- 
ing strongly for more than two years, and when 
a national election impends, is an _ interesting 

assignment.A rational approach 
to the problem is to examine 
some of the more important 
trend-influencing factors, en- 
deavor to assess their relative 
strength, determine which sec- 
tors of the market will be most 
influenced by them, and then 
arrive at some specific sugges- 
tions for action. 

Four important trend - mak- 
ing factors are (1) the course 
of business, (2) factors affect- 
ing the quality or inherent 
value of stocks, i.e., earnings, 
financial position and the like, 
(3) supply and demand factors 
within the stock market itself, 
and (4) the general area of sentiment or expecta- 
tions. 

With respect to the course of business, high 


Walter Maynard 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION—Underwriters, dealers and investors in corporate 
securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC and poten- 
tial undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 34. 


activity seems virtually assured for a good part 
of the year by last year’s steel strike and its after- 
math of depleted inventories in wide sectors of 
the economy. This circumstance will be reinforced 
by rising demands for capital goods, and this, 
combined with the country’s growth, means con- 
tinued satisfactory levels of general business 
activity for at least 18 months to come. 


Turning,.now to what at this juncture seems a 
more important price-making factor, we come to 
the qualities of stocks themselves. With respect 
to the dominant consideration of earnings, we had 
a glimpse last year, in the second quarter, of the 
kind of earning power that industrial leaders can 
develop when the new Federal Reserve Board In- 
dex stands at, say, 166 or so, the level which will 
again be reached in the present half-year. Earn- 
ings on the Dow average in that quarter were at 
an annual rate of about $44.00 per share, and this 
rate of earnings may well be duplicated, or moder- 
ately exceeded, in the next six months. This means 
that the average is currently selling at some 16 


times earnings, neither low nor high by the stand- 
ards of recent years. 


Expects Dividend Increases 

The dividend-paying capability implied by these 
earnings is relatively high. Last year business was 
unable to accumulate inventories at as high a 
rate as would have been desirable in the light of 
developments, and capacity limitations seem likely 
to inhibit much inventory accumulation in the 
next six months. In addition to inventory con- 
siderations, business has not been adding to new 
capital facilities at a very high rate, nor will it 
probably be able to achieve new records in this 
respect until 1961, so this in turn implies no vast 
additional drain on cash flows. Finally, deprecia- 
tion reserves of business will continue to increase. 
This means that dividends now being paid are 
well covered and thus of high quality. Moreover, 
it seems logical to forecast a further increase in 
dividends of all corpo- (Continued on page 32) 
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A centinueus forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


VICTOR P. ROSASCO, Jr. 
Baker. Simonds & Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
is ready to meet the expected in- 
crease in industrial activity during 
1960-61. The management group, 
headed by Mr. 
Robert B. 
Semple, which 
was brought 
into the com- 
pany during 
the last decade 
has almost 
completed the 
most ambi- 
tious expan- 
sion program 
ever under- 
taken by this 
70 - year - old 
firm. Substan- 
tial efforts 
have been de- 
voted to research for new and 
improved products, to expanding 
the‘ company’s market area, and 
to increasing profit margins 
through more efficient plant oper- 
ations. As an important partici- 
pant in an industry whose produc- 
tion has grown twice as fast as 
general industrial production in 
the last decade, Wyandotte’s pos- 
sibilities for substantial future 
growth seem outstanding. 

Wyandotte traces its early ori- 
gins to the 1890’s when the com- 
pany was first established by Capt. 
John B. Ford. The present corpo- 
ration is a result of the combina- 
tion in 1942 of the Michigan Al- 
kali Company and the J. B. Ford 
Company. Public ownership began 
in 1956 when 100,000 shares were 
offered by the descendants of Capt. 
Ford at a price of $26.50. 

The company’s many products 
can be classed in three general 
groups: 

(1) Wyandotte through its Mich- 
igan Alkali Division is one of our 
country’s largest producers of basic 
heavy chemicals foremost of which 
are chlorine, soda ash, caustic 
soda, and glycols. These products 
tie Wyandotte’s production levels 
very closely to general industrial 
activity as they are sold to almost 
every basic industry. 

The new Ceismar, La. Works 
located near Baton Rouge is the 
most formidable example of the 
company’s expansion. Costing an 
estimated $37 million, this instal- 
lation is one of the most modern 
of its kind in the world and is 
strategically located to further ex- 
pand Wyandotte’s markets for 
ethylene oxide, ethylene glycol, 
caustic, and chlorine. Abundant 
supplies of raw materials and 
necessary labor, excellent water 
and rail transportation, and land 
for future growth are readily 
available. 

(2) With very few exceptions 
each of the 500 largest industrial 
corporations in the United States 
can be listed as a Ford Division 
customer. This division produces 
detergents and sanitizing products 
which include cleaning materials, 
washing compounds, bleaches, and 
degreasing materials used by the 
railroad and aircraft industries. 

(3) The General Products Divi- 
sion produces and sells miscella- 
neous products such as cement, 
coke, and coke by-products. 

Sales for nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1959 were reported at 
$70,345,000, up 20% from the com- 
parable period in 1958. Earnings 
for this period increased 82% over 
1958. After preferred dividends 
this amounted to $1.95 per com- 
mon share on 1,426,233 shares out- 
Standing. Earnings for the year 
1959 are estimated at $2.60 to $3.00 


Victor P. Rosasco, Jr. 





per share. Although fourth quar- 
ter results (not yet reported) may 
have been adversely affected by 


_the steel strike, it is reasonable to 
assume any lost sales volume and 


a substantial part of related earn- 
ings will be recouped in the first 
half of this year. As industrial 
activity picks up at an even faster 
rate from its low 1958 level dur- 
ing coming months, further in- 
creases in Wyandotte sales and 
earnings can be expected. 

In the five-year period 1954-58 
sales per dollar of gross plant 
ranged from 56 cents to 71 cents, 
an average of 62 cents. Full utili- 
zation of the Geismar facilities 
could therefore add approximately 
$23 million to Wyandotte’s sales. 
A resultant increase in earnings 
per share of $1.20 after taxes based 
on a 15% pre-tax profit margin is 
a reasonable expectation. Inspec- 
tion of income statements for the 
period from 1954 to 1958 reveals 
an average annual cash flow of 
$6.00 per share. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion common stock is traded in the 
Over - the - Counter Market at a 
current price of $56. Dividends of 
$1.00 per share annually which 
have been paid since the public 
offering in 1956 averaged 40% of 
1956-1958 earnings. Wyandotte 
common is recomended for inclu- 
sion in individual accounts where 
long-term capital appreciation 
rather than current income is the 
objective. 


BERTRAM SELIGMAN 
Resident Manager, Straus, Blosser & 
McDowell, New York City 

Assembly Products, Inc. 


The reasons for liking Assembly 
Products, Inc. is because it is a 
young and vigorously expanding 
electronics organization which has 
tapped a vir- 
tually unlim- 
ited market 
base encom- 
passing the 
full range of 
modern in- 
dustry. 

Also impor- 
tant is the fact 
that Assembly 
Products, Inc. 
is one of the 
relatively few 
electronics 
companies 
with sales 
centering pri- 
marily on commercial and indus- 
trial markets. 


Exceptional price appreciation 
appears to be inherent in the dy- 
namic sales and earnings growth 
being registered by this research- 
minded organization which has 
pioneered in control function in- 
strumentation. 


Available financial records show 
an unbroken pattern of sales 
growth from a volume of $392,443 
in 1952 to $2.17 million last year, 
representing an approximate 450% 
increase over this period. An in- 
crease to $3.1 million is expected 
in 1959 with a further increase to 
the area of $4 million indicated 
for 1960. 


This vigorous growth trend re- 
flects the continuing development 
of new horizons for future expan- 
sion as a result of an aggressive 
and fruitful program of research 
and development involving ex- 
penditures averaging 742% of an- 
nual sales. This program has paid 
off in the development of a line 
of electro-mechanical instruments 
which are uniquely adaptable for 
use as critical elements for elec- 
tronic control systems which can 
be both highly sophisticated in 


Bertram Seligman 
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(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 
as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. — 
Victor P. Rosasco, Jr., of Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Assembly Products, Inc-——Bertram 
Seligman, Resident Manager, 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
New York City. (Page 2) 











function and outstandingly eco- 
nomical from the standpoint of 
final cost including materials, la- 
bor and engineering. In conse- 
quence, the company’s produt¢ts 
meet the equipment budget re- 
quirements of all classes of manu- 
facturing companies ranging from 
relatively small companies to the 
giants of American industry. 

Recent plant expansion provides 
an approximate 35% increase in 
capacity. 

A typical example is the aggre- 
gate cost of $800,000, involving a 
payout period measured in months, 
for an automatic control system 
built around one of the company’s 
standardized Versatrols. This con- 
trol system paid off in 33% more 
production per machine in an 
operation involving the automatic 
grinding of steel balls to a toler- 
ance of plus or minus .0005 inch. 
Equally remarkable is the fact 
that the standardized and highly 
economical Versatrol can be used 
for such diverse functions as the 
controlling of thickness, torque, 
current, voltage, radiation, pres- 
sure, viscosity, hydrogen-ion, con- 
centration, light, speed, load, etc. 

The flexibility and versatility of 
the company’s product develop- 
ments is further underscored by a 
Scanner initially developed for 
monitoring temperatures from 
minus 200° F. to plus 3000° F. A 
single Scanner can monitor as 
many as 24 stations making up to 
12 stations checks per minute. The 
same control can be used for 
monitoring thickness, torque, cur- 
rent, voltage, radiation, pressure, 
speed, etc. 


More recently, a major new 
area of sales growth has been 
opened up in the field of special- 
ized control systems. A _ typical 
example is the control system de- 
signed for use in conjunction with 
advanced stretch forming equip- 
ment developed by the Cyril Bath 
Company. This $2,300 control sys- 
tem which includes some of the 
functions of a simplified elec- 
tronic brain, studies and analyzes 
stress-strain data supplied, there- 
by determining and “remember- 
ing” the yield point of the metal 
being stretch-formed, and then 
utilizes this information to ensure 
that the tension force is applied 
only up to the safe maximum of 
the metal. 

Entry into special control sys- 
tems represents a logical exten- 
sion of the company’s pioneering 
activities in control function in- 
strumentation. This program, in- 
stituted in 1947, centered initially 
on the development of a proprie- 
tary line of contact meter -relays. 
These versatile instruments com- 


bine the exceptional response we 


sensitivity of a jewel-pivoted 
moving coil meter with a positive- 
control relay circuit possessing a 
contact life expectation of 10 to 
20 million operations. Flexible 
limits of relay action are provided 
for by adjustable pointers and the 
sensitivity of the instrument makes 
it possible to operate on a direct 
unamplified signal which may be 
as small as two ten-millonths of 
an ampere. 

The concept of combining stand- 
ardization of basic design with 
maximum flexibility of function 
is developed to an unusual degree 
in the “Liad’—an instrument de- 
signed to convert analog informa- 

Continued on page 33 
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Impact of Tight Money on 
Utility Financing Costs 


By Robert L. Schlesinger,* Chief Financial Consultant, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York City 


in reviewing effect of tight money upon utility financing costs, Mr. 
Schlesinger declares study of average, representative electric com- 
panies since 1950 shows their stocks outperformed representative 
index of industrial stocks against which a fair comparison can be 
made. He calls attention to life insurance industry's growing interest 
in preferred stocks because of the new tax law’s impact, and advises 
utilities to consider-the relative value of dividend and interest yields 
to insurance companies when estimating near future preferred stock 
tinancing costs. Moreover, the utility financial analyst denies present 
debt ratio of electric utilities is high. Further, the writer anticipates 
higher interest rates for 1960 as a whole—lowering somewhat, 
however, in the latter half. 


The present tight money market 
has created the most restrictive 
money condition in over a quarter 
of a century. In fact, we must 
go back over 
30 years to 
match the 
rates paid by 
the U. S. Gov- 
ernment on its 
recent financ- 
ings. 

Current 
yields on new 
pond issues of 
utilities, 
therefore, 
represent a 
stark contrast 
to the 2.39% 
yield obtained 
in January 
1946 by Madison Gas & Electric 
Co. This is the lowest electric 
utility bond yield of which we 
have a record. The Georgia Power 
bonds that were offered to the 
public last September on a 5.65% 
basis represented the highest 
yield in about 25 years on an elec- 
tric Company issue rated “A” by 
all the rating agencies. 

A number of reasons lie behind 

this sharp rise of interest rates. 
The demand for money has been 
simply tremendous. At the same 
time, the Federal Reserve has 
employed a restrictive policy de- 
signed to retard inflation. Large 
scale spending due to the cold 
war has also contributed to in- 
ereased money costs. 
_ There are many questions that 
bear upon this problem. What is 
the outlook for business, plant and 
equipment expenditures, inven- 
tory build-up, and consumer 
credit? Will future Federal bud- 
gets produce more deficits? Will 
Congress raise the ceiling on long- 
term Treasury interest rates? 
What will be the future policy of 
the Federal Reserve in controlling 
the cost and availability of cred- 
it’? What will be the impact of 
the Presidential election? Will 
this country’s balance of interna- 
onal payments continue in the 
red? Will the outflow of gold 
continue? Now we do not propose 
to give categorical answers to all 
these questions. However, a re- 
view of some of the underlying 
‘actors affecting the present cost 
of capital should indicate why 
noney is tight. Some reasonable 
Onclusions can then be made 
oncerning the outlook. 


oe rN 


Robert L. Schlesinger 


Reviews Recent Developments 
First let us quickly examine 





some of the more recent develop- 
ments. During the past year there 
has been a large demand for funds 
from many sources: from business, 
individuals, municipalities, and 
from the Federal Government. 
When viewed from the standpoint 
of the over-all demand for funds, 
1959 witnessed an almost unpre- 
cedented peacetime increase. A 
decline in security offerings by 
business was more than offset by 
a sharp rise in new real estate 


mortgage financing, eausing a net. 


increase in the demand for long- 
term funds. The demand for short- 
term funds grew intensely in 1959. 


This was primarily attributable to 


a sharp increase in consumer 
credit and bank loans to business. 
The large increase in the Federal 
debt in 1958 continued at an ar- 


celerated rate in 1959. It may be 


recalled that a Federal Govern- 
ment deficit of $12.5 billion was 
incurred in the fiscal year ended 
last June. 

Looking ahead to 1960, the de- 
mand for long-term funds may be 
relatively steady near the high 
level experienced in 1959. An in- 
crease in security offerings by 
corporations probably will be off- 
set by a decline in real estate 
mortgages, just the opposite of 
the 59 pattern. A large demand 
for short-term funds in 1960 will 
substantially reflect a high rate of 
consumer credit and business 
loans. A possikle decline in the 
Federal debt may be realized, 
assuming the Government moves 
from a deficit to a surplus posi- 
tion. The expected result would, 
therefore, be an over-all decline 
in the demand for funds in 1960. 
Since this may be basically at- 
tributable to an improved operat- 
ing position of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, it is not indicative of- 


any lessening of demand for short- 
term or investment funds. 

Of particular significance in 
1959 was the availability of a sub- 
stantial supply of funds from in- 
dividuals and also foreign inves- 
tors. These sources, together 
with short-term investments in 
Treasury securities by business, 
were particularly active in ac- 
quiring government securities is- 
sued by the Federal Government 
as well as those sold by banks to 
obtain lendable funds. 

Certain additional indicators of 
the rising demand for funds are 
apparent. Loans by commercial 
banks reached a record level of 
about $108 billion last Septem- 
ber. This is an increase of al- 


Continued on page 42 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











BOOM-AND-ABUSE AGAIN 


The SEC has this week made an 
epochal move in its career of 
regulatory service, now in its 26th 
year. Its proposals for the adop- 
tion of new proxy rules requiring 
detailed disclosure of mutual 
funds and their investment ad- 
visers, represent a step toward 
removing the major abuse entailed 
in the interlocking relationship 
between the mutual funds and 
their advisers. 


Background 
We first pause for “station” 
orientation! The occurrence of 


boom in any activity sooner or 
later brings on major abuse. But, 
despite our so ardent efforts, this 
process remains unpreventable. 
As the British have learned a long 
time ago, no statute, irrespective 
of how brilliantly devised and 
diligently administered, can per- 
manently forestall wrong-doing. 
Nor can honesty be legislated 
without continuing watchfulness. 


We are now witnessing a perfect 
demonstration of this process of 
statute -eluding malfeasance on 
that boomiest scene of the still 
booming speculative stage, namely 
that which domiciles the mutual 
fund operations. The relevant 
provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 combined 
with the restrictions subsequently 
imposed by the Investment Com- 
panies Aci of 1940 and the so- 


called Statement of Policy, jointly 
sponsored by the industry in 1951, 
quite successfully dealt with the 
major category of abuse which 
had been perpetrated in the spec- 
ulative orgies of the 1920s. 


The sensational Fund abuses of 
yesteryear had been largely cen- 
tered in “corporate shenanigans,” 
as super-pyramiding, and self- 
dealing of various kinds including 
securities “dumping”. But, true 
to form, now boom-inspired greed 
has again vaulted over to two 
other areas in the industry—this 
time those connected with (1) 
selling activities, and _ relation- 
ships between the funds and their 
advisers: and (2) selling tech- 
niques vis-a-vis the retail fund 
consumer. 


Today’s Abuse 


It is with the former type of 
abuse, particularly in the cur- 
rently wholesale trafficking in 
management contracts, that the 


SEC — along with a minority 
of sophisticated and objective 
observers — is now actively 
seized. As explained before 


by the Commission, “In view of 





*cf., for ex., Investment Trusts Gone 
Wrong, by J. T. Flynn (1930); Wall 
Street Under Oath, by F. Pecora (1937); 
False Security by B. J. Reis (1937); 
Hearings on H. R. 10065 Before a Sub- 
Committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 76th 
Congress 3d Session 63, 95-100 (1940). 
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the significant role ordinarily 
oceupied by the management of 
the investment adviser by reason 
of its strategic position through 
the investment advisory contract 


and _s interlocking relationships 
with the investment company, 
the commission has been con- 


cerned as to the problems con- 
fronting the directors of regis- 
tered investment companies in 
discharging their duties in 
connection with this relationship.” 


Nub of the Matter 


Cutting through the technical 
Cialectics currently raging over 
the question, we get to the follow- 
ing nub of the abuse (embodying 
the long-standing position of the 
Commission). Powers in trust de- 
rived from - management. should 
not be bought and sold as if they 
were the personal property of the 
managers. Such. trading attracts 
persons with at least as much pro- 
motional as professional qualifi- 
cations and interest, and creates 
conflicts of interest unlikely to 
be resolved in favor of the in- 
vestors. This could be instanced, 
for example, in overemphasis on 
swelling the pool of. investible 
funds (On whose size the man- 
agement fees are based), and in 
accelerating the promotional prac- 
tices engaged in by the open-end- 
ers—policies not always favoring 
the investment company share- 
holders.** 


It must be further realized that 
new management which is com- 
pelled to pay a premium for con- 
trol, might well try to offset it in 
a manner disadvantageous to the 
security holders. 

Irrespective of the legal impli- 
cations of management-contract 
trafficking (which this writer, of 
course, is not competent to ap- 
praise), there can be no doubt that 
the lay concept of “abuse of 
trust” or “breach of fiduciary 
obligations,” truly characterizes 
the essence of the routine. 


The Legislative Routine 


The cbligation of management 
to conduct its activities. on the 
ethical plane required: of fidu- 
ciaries was spelled out in the 1940 
Act in relatively broad language 
—(albeit including specific pro- 
hibition against self-interest on 
the part of the trustee against the 
interest of the beneficiaries). 

This vagueness must be. nailed 
down with legislative specifica- 
tions, to make regulatory powers 


legally enforceable. Both the time- . 
table and result of the. SEC’s im-. 


plementing trio to the Hill are 
uncertain — particularly in this 
Election year. This adds addi- 
tional importance to the proper 
imminent disposition of the Com- 
mission’s proxy proposals. 


The Pending Proposals 
The pending proxy proposals, 
which we believe to be in the 
main justified, and to comprise a 
necessary and timely first step 


toward attacking the adviser prob- 


lems, include additions and 
changes regarding solicitation, in- 
formation regarding the advisory 
contract, information as to remu- 
neration and transactions with 
the investment company and_the 
adviser. 

Their adoption, together with 
additional self-disciplining might 
well prove a major fillip to the 
managers in fulfillment of their 
fiduciary obligations. 





**c.f. Hearings on S. 3580, before a 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 


on Banking and Currency, 76th Congress 
3rd Session. ; 


Bregman, Cummings 


To Be N.Y.S.E. Firm 
Frank L. Reilly will acquire a 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on Jan. 21. 
sregman, Cummings & Co., 74 
Trinity Place, New York City, 
will become members of the New 
York Exchange. The firm is a 
member of the American. Stock 
Exchange. ; 
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Calling attention to the “real 
progress” in the fight against in- 
flation, the January “Survey,” é@f 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
tne bank’s monthly publication, 
notes that the Federal Reserve 
policy should prove to be more 
effective and the pace of wage 
increases is slowing somewhat 
compared to previous postwar 
periods. It cautiously makes the 
reminder, however, that should 
optimism snowball, then the. 
estimated GNP may. prove too 


-low.. Excerpts from the “Survey” 


follow: 


The Over-All Outlook 


“On present appearances, ele- 
ments of strength outweigh those 
of weakness as the economy 
moves into the new year. A total 
of $505-510 billion for Gross Na- 
tional Product in 1960 would seem 
a reasonable prospect. This would 
represent an increase of 5 to 6% 
over 1959, with about 1% points 
of the percentage gain attribu- 
table to higher prices (if price 
increases in the coming year 
parallel those in 1959). The in- 
crease in real output thus would 
be in the neighborhod of 4% — 
significantly smaller than the 1959 
gain of 7% but not surprisingly 
so in view of the fact that in 
1960 the economy will be in a 
later stage of cyclical expansion. 


“These favorable indications for 
general business activity imply a 
rising demand for labor. Unem- 
ployment should recede appreci- 
ably in 1960, probably dropping 
by the year end to less than 412% 
of a total labor force which will 
have been swelled by as many as 
a million people in response to the 
expanded job opportunities. The 
economy thus would be near what 
is usually regarded as a condition 
of ‘full employment.’ 

“Since it is highly likely that 
inventory accumulation will be 
more intense in the early part of - 
the year than later on, the pros- 
pect is for Gross National Prod- 
uct and industrial production to 





register their steepest gains in the 
first half and thereafter to rise 
only moderately. A_ reasonable 
expectation is that by midyear the 
Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production will be in 
the vicinity of 160% of its 1947- 
49 average. This would represent 
a rise of about 10 index. points 
from the end of 1959. During the 
second half of 1960, with the an- 
ticipated slowing in inventory ac- 
cumulation, the production index 
may show a further rise of only 
a point or two, averaging some- 
thing short of 160 for the full 
year. Such a pattern of. near-sta- 
bility in the second half would 
be similar to that which prevailed 
throughout much of 1956 and the 
first half- of 1957.” 


Signs of Anti-Inflation Progress 

“The preceding analysis as- 
sumes that the increase in prices 
of goods and services will not ac- 
celerate in the coming year but 
will proceed at roughly the same 
pace as in 1959. Admittedly this 
anticipation is somewhat at vari- 
ance with past experience, since 
in previous cycles there has been 
a tendency for price pressures to 
mount as the capacity of the 
economy is increasingly utilized. 

“It may be argued, however, 
that the present situation is dis- 
tinguished by two counteracting 
factors: (1) signs that wage in- 
creases are slowing somewhat in 
comparison with the previous 
postwar pattern, and (2) a new 
potency in the operation of mone- 
tary policy. The terms of the steel 
agreement, though they do not 
constitute the hoped-for nonin- 
flationary -settlement, are less in- 
flationary than the preceding pat- 
tern of wage and fringe increases 
in that industry since World 
War II. It. appears that hourly 
employment costs for steel com- 
panies will rise by something less 
than 4% per annum during the 


term of the new contracts, where- 
as in the past decade the average 
annual increase has amounted to 
approximately 8°. Thus, the dis- 
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between increases in em- 


varity . : 
oyment costs and increases in 
produ tivity has been reduced. 


“And even where wage in- 
creases continue to run appreci- 
ably above productivity gains, 
there is likely to be a larger 
degree of cost absorption by em- 
ployers than in previous postwar 
vears. This is because both the 
stringency of money and intensi- 
fied competition, including for- 
eign competition, will work 
joainst price increases. The Fed- 
eral Reserve tightened the reins 
on the money supply earlier and 
more forcefully in the present ex- 
pansion than in the preceding one. 
In general. the economy is less 
liquid than at any time in recent 
years, in the sense that the money 
supply is smaller now in relation 
to the total volume of transactions 
than it has been for three decades. 
This condition will certainly ac- 
centuate the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. 

“If price increases are in fact 
no greater in 1960 than they were 
in 1959, the inflation psychology 
rampant in recent years could 
lose a good deal of its grip on 
business and investment thinking. 
This could have some interesting 
effects on interest rates, particu- 
larly for longer-term debt. Cer- 
tainly one factor tending to raise 
interest rates and debt-security 
yields in recent years has been the 
reluctance of inflation-wary in- 
vestors to put their money into 
long-term debt instruments. Fur- 
ther signs of real progress in the 
fight against inflation would tend 
to stimulate investor appetite for 
fixed-income securities. If this 
materializes to a significant ex- 
tent, it could offset in some 
measure the upward pressure on 
interest rates which will naturally 
be generated by a rising business 
trend playing against conditions 
of monetary tightness. 

“In any period of prosperity, 
there is always a distinct possi- 
bility that optimism will snowball, 
causing inventory accumulation, 
capital spending, and consumer 
expenditures to do likewise. Thus, 
the figure of $505-510 billion for 
gross national product in 1960 
may prove too low. This would 
give the coming year more of a 
sense of zest and exhilaration than 
is implied in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, but it would also hasten 
the time for corrective adjust- 
ments. At present the economy is 
relatively free of excesses, al- 
though some developments—such 
as the rising trend of consumer 
debt—bear close scrutiny on a 
continuing basis. It is to be hoped 
that a balanced situation will pre- 
vail a year hence, as it well may 
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if activity moves generally along 


the lines which have been pro- 
jected.” 





Bank Clearings Up 10.5% 
Above 1959 Week 


Bank clearings this week will 
show an inerease compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by the “Chronicle,” 
based upon telegraphic advices 
from the chief cities of the coun- 
try, indicate that for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 9, clearings 
for all cities of the United States 
for which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings will be 10.5% 
above those of the corresponding 
week last year. Our preliminary 
totals stand at $29,210,698,390 
against $26,440,719,661 for the 
same week in 1958. Our compara- 
tive summary for some of the 
principal money centers follows: 





Week End. -—-—-000 omitted—— 

Jan. 9— 1960 1959 % 
New York_ $15,191,557 $14,177,915 4+ 7.2 
Chicago __ 1,505,368 1,229,341 422.5 
Philadelphia 1,255,000 1,061,000 +183 
Boston 865,536 735,655 +17.7 


Complete details of the 
clearings throughout the nation 


appear on page 45 of our Monday, 
Jan. 11, edition. 


Steel Users Wary of Possible 
Price Rise 


The prospect of higher prices 
will put added pressure on the 
steel market, according to “The 
Iron Age,” the national metal- 
working weekly. 

With uncertainty surrounding 
prices, steel users will not relax 
their efforts to build stocks as a 
hedge against higher costs. This 
will hold true even after the mar- 
ket eases or after inventory levels 
appear adequate. 


Continued demand for steel will 
be enough to insure production of 
70 million ingot tons in the first 
six months of 1960, the magazine 
predicts. This will break the pre- 
vious record of 64.3 million tons 
set in the hectic first half of 1959 
when mills were pushing to fill 
pipelines prior to contract expira- 
tions. 

And it will put the industry 
well on the way to the 130 million 
tons predicted for the entire year. 
Even a collapse in the market 
later in the year would not stop 
the industry from breaking the 
record 117 million tons produced 
in 1955. 

Pressure for steel will last until 
the first price increase. Because 
the first actual pay increase will 
not go into effect until Dec. 1. 


Continued on page 43 
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Singer Sings Again 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


One of our oldest industrial enterprises reasserts itself and 
revitalizes its earning power. 


The Singer sewing machine has, 
for generations, been one of. the 
best known and_ widest dis- 
tributed products of the industrial 
age, around the world and around 
the clock.. The New England 
spinster, the African native, the 
Hong Kong tailor and wife of an 
Australian sheepherder have for 
decades relied on Singer for the 
making and repair of clothing, 
and. to keep them in stitches. For 
109 years the name of Singer has 
been one of the most renowned 
and respected in our entire cor- 
porate firmament. But even 
great corporations can get tired. 
And that, for several years after 
World War II, was just what hap- 
pened to Singer Manufacturing 
Company. It rested on its laurels, 
while newcomers made inroads on 
its markets. It used to be the dom- 
inant sewing machine producer 
but in 1958 supplied only about 
40% of the world market. 


Something had to be done, and 
it was, within the past 18 months. 
The new President, Mr. Donal« 
P. Kircher was 43 when he took 
over the top job. He is now sur- 
rounded by an echelon of much 
younger men than traditional ii 
top level Singer management. 
These gentlemen are dedicated to 
counter attack and recover the 
ground lost in recent years to 
foreign competition particularly 
Italian and Japanese. (The Unitec 
States imported over a _ million 
household sewing units from 
Japan in 1959). 


Aggressive Forward Steps 


What ihen are these vigorou: 
steps being taken by Singer ir. 
reassertion of its historic § su- 
premacy? 


First, animation of management 
already cited. 


Second, re-designing, streamlin- 
ing new models and improving 
their operating efficiency. 

Third, modernization of plants, 
maximizing output of low cost 
plants and the acquisition of new 
manufactories abroad. Along these 
lines the new plant at Elizabeth- 
port, New Jersey is by all odds 
the world’s most efficient plant 
for turning out sewing machines. 
Singer has bearded the Japanese 
lion by buying a half interest in 
Pine Sewing Machine Co. The 
other half is owned by Japan 
Steel Co. Further plans are afoot 
to produce machines natively in 
certain South American countries 
and in India. 

Fourth, Singer is stepped up in 
its sales drive. It already has in- 
creased its American sales offices 
and sewing centers to over 2,000, 
and it is supplementing their sales 
impact by broader department 
and chain store. outlets and by the 
biggest outlays in history for 
promotion and advertising. Out- 
side the U. S. there are 8,000 ad- 
ditional sales agencies. 

Fifth, Singer, which pioneered 
in the instalment sales business 
long before life on the cuff be- 
came so epidemic, has in the past 
decade become one of the most 
aggressive credit merchants. Since 
1951 its credit purchase re- 
ceivables have increased 21% an- 
nually and at the 1959 year end 
were around $140 million dollars. 


Wide Line of Activities 

While we think of Singer and 
sewing machines in the same 
breath, Singer actually threads its 
way into many other lines of 
activity. It is in fact not only a 
king - size manufacturing enter- 
prise but a _ substantial holding 
company. For example. it has an 
electronic plant in Bridgeport, 
Conn. with an exciting future in 
electronics, data processing and 
infra-red technologies. It owns 
(31%) Singer Mfg. Co.,~ Ltd. in 


Scotland; a 30% interest in In- 
ternational Securities, Ltd. with 
subsidiary operations in Italy, 
France, Germany and Brazil. It 
owns Diehl Mfg. Co. in Finderne, 
N. J., which produces electric 
motors, fans, and vacuum cleaners. 
It owns a 70% interest in Thurso 
Pulp and Paper, Ltd., a Quebec 
sulphate mill. Finally, at the 1958 
year end, it had book assets of 
$445 million of which net working 
capital alone amounted to $240 
million. 

Here then is a magnificent and 
renowned company with the tra- 
dition, prestige, management 
moxie, and resources to climb on 
the backs of any and all com- 
petitors. To stockholders, now 
looks like a good time to start 
climbing for the results in the 
1950 decade revealed practically 
no forward motion until the last 
year; in fact the profit margins 
on a given level of sales actually 
declined. The best results were 
$4.72 per share earned in 1951 on 
net sales of $307.8 million. on $362 
million of sales in 1958 the per 
share net had shrunk to $2.41. 
This is not a very exciting show- 
ing for one of the most dynamic 
decades in all the history of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


The Forward Look 


But enough of the past. How 
does Singer look as an equity for 
the Surging Sixties? Is it on a 
plateau or a launching pad? 


We would incline to optimism 
here. The energy of new manage- 
ment is surely going to improve 
the results. Tighter cost controls 
and far more efficient and auto- 
mated plants should do much to 
restore favorable ratios of net 
after taxes. For Singer this ratio 
should be 4.5% against the 3% re- 
corded in 1958. 

The corporate fashion’ these 
days is to develop foreign sales, 
foreign indigenous manufacture, 
and to deploy capital into those 
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countries where the cost of labor 
is most attractive. Singer has had 
about a century’s head start on 
this kind of business planning, 
and is now uniquely equipped to 
capitalize on it. It has plenty of 
money to finance its operations 
and to acquire related enterprises 
which fit into its manufacturing 
and merchandising organization. 
Fact is, Singer has developed in- 
ternally all the capital it has 
needed to run its business for the 
past 80 years. 


Undervalued Assets 


There are 4,500,000 million 
shares of Singer Common out- 


standing with a book value in the 3 


order of $70 per share: There is 
further believed to be a ‘sizeable 
understatement of assets in the 
Singer balance sheet, found in 
real estate and factories written 
down, and giving no proper al- 
lowance for the sizeable hidden 
equities in minority stocks held. 

So if you like a good balance 
sheet the Singer statement should 
satisfy you. Earnings for 1958 
were $2.41. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1959, net was 
$1.60 suggesting above $3 for the 
full year. Dividend record is 
fabulous with unbroken skein of 
payment running back to 1863. 
Present rate is $2.20 and Singer 
Common today sells at 52 with 
an indicated yield of 4.23%. 
Singer may not rocket market- 
wise but it is a rock of financial 
strength, and its performance in 
the 60’s should be more than 


so-so! 


Mason-Hagan Inc. 
Elects Officers 


RICHMOND, Va. — Announce- 
ment is made of the election of 
John C. Hagan III, as President 
and Harry C. Diggs, Jr., as Vice- 
President and Treasurer of Ma- 
son-Hagan, Inc., 1110 East Main 
Street, members of the Richmond 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges. The firm was estab- 
lished in Richmond in 1929. 

















nation and sincerity. 


growth possible. 


New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


205 Park Avenue 


Plai..field, N. J. 


19i@ .« 





FIFTY 
MOMENTOUS YEARS | 


| An exciting half century has passed—not only for us 
| and the security buyers whom we are privileged to 
serve, but all America. It has been a period of vast 
changes—of great trials and tribulations—of new 
| concepts —of new horizons — for all the world. 


Our guiding principle, however—that of offering a 
| truly personalized service—is no different today than 
it was when our firm was established 50 years ago. 
Even the great new world of tomorrow will not pro- 
vide a substitute for experience, judgment, imagi- 


This is our heritage and pledge 
correspondents and friends who have made our firm’s 


Josephthal&Co. | 


FOUNDED 1910 


Members 
and other leading exchanges 


186 Montague Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
‘8Y. E. Main Street 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


OUR 50th YEAR e 








to our customers, 


American Stock Exchange 


19 Congress Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


48 Frederic Street 
Hanover, Pa. 


1960 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











The state and municipal bond 
market, although under mod- 
erately heavy new issue pres- 
sure, reversed the easy tend- 
ency that had prevailed and 
gained slightly during the 
past week. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle 
State and Municipal Bond 
Index stands at 3.661‘« today 
(Jan. 13) while a week ago it 
was 3.68‘.. This indicates a 
dollar gain of about one- 
quarter of a point in the gen- 
eral average. 


Renewed Buying Interest 


Although this reversal 
would seem insignificant, it 
indicates an important change 
that has been gradually gen- 
erating during the months 
past. Since last June, and to 
some extent before, when the 
market reached a new low 
point, individual investors 
have been growing in num- 
bers. With good grade bonds 
yielding from 3!2 to 4!2‘:, 
individuals have become in- 
creasingly interested. 


During the holiday period, 
helped by this large new seg- 
ment of investors, the dealer 
commitments, as measured by 
the “Blue List” total of state 
and municipal holdings, was 
reduced substantially. During 


the period of the last week, 
with several important large 
new issues in the market, this 
total was further reduced. 
Currently it is only $231,100,- 
500. One week ago the total 
was $280,392,500. One month 
ago the total was $343,563,- 
802. This has been a remark- 
able performance, despite the 
fact that new issue volume 
was relatively light during 
that period. The simple ex- 
planation lies in the higher 
yield level and its broadening 
effect on the market for tax- 
exempt bonds. 


Recent New Offerings 


On Tuesday, the New York 
State Power Authority sold 
via negotiation $120,000,000 
serial and term revenue 
bonds. The term bonds bear a 
4%3‘, coupon and are due in 
2006. The offering, at par, 
was favorably received by all 
types of investors and a small 
premium was subsequently 
bid for the bonds. The $24.,- 
000,000 serial bonds maturing 
from 1965 to 1979 were priced 
to yield from 3.50‘. to 4‘. 
and upon initial reoffering all 
bonds were sold for Group ac- 
count. The purchasing group 
of dealers was headed by 
Dillon, Read & Company- 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 





Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
emer (Seete). 342% 1978-1980 4.15% 4.00% 
Eaeeetiows (Stabe) ............... 334 ¢ 1980-1982 3.55% 3.40% 
New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd... 3% 1978-1980 3.90% 3.75% 
a cork (Sense) ............... 3% 1978-1979 3.85% 3.70% 
Pennsylvania (State)_____________ 338% 1974-1975 3.30% 3.15% 
nem tener? ff 344% 1978-1979 3.30% 3.20% 
New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 3%%% 1977-1980 3.50% 3.35% 
ES | ELT 334% 1978-1980 410% 3.90% 
ye EE lt ee aa 344% 1980 3.90% 3.70% 
emmnets Ohio ...........-..J. 314% 1980 365% 3.50% 
rr me 344% 1979 4.05% 3.85% 
en Tee mncmeeeend” Me. mane 405% 3.90% 
art wee Coe. we. Woo 3% 1980 430% 4.20% 


January 13, 1960 — Index — 3.661% 


DOLLAR BOND QUOTES AND RELATED INFORMATION 
(Prices and yields are approximate) 


First Cailable Date Call Offering Net Changes Yield to 
Issue — (as a whole) Price Price from Prev. Week Maturity 
Chelan Co., Wash. PUD No. 1 
EE iuaakaoany ocnness 1-1-1978 100 107 —% 4.64% 
Chicago-0’ Hare Airport 
2 ee ae 1-1-1974 10434 106 + 1% 4.41% 
Chicago Reg. Port 
Le 7-1-1962 1031 90 —! 4.55% 
Florida Turnpike Authority 
SE ONS fi dowd dw ecoos 4-1-1962 1031 85! +1! 4.04% 
Grant Co., Wash. PUD No. 2 . . 
0 ME errr 5-1-1966 103 g31 (*) 4.20% 
Hlinois Toll Highway 
334% ° 1- 1- pow 1-1-1965 10334 73 a % 5 50°. 
Ilinois Tol! Highway 
434% 1-1-1998 1-1-1978 10434 90 +1 5.37% 
Indiana Toll Highway 
32% 1-1-1994 1-1-1962 103 51 i. 372 
pe soaville, Fia in 85 2 os 4 4.32% 
414% 7-1-1992 7-1-1967 103 021 ° 
Kansas Turnpike Authority a “> 
33g% 10-1-1994 10-1-1962 103 1 1 o 
Kentucky Turnpike Authority 15% v 72 5.01% 
3.40% 7-1-1994 ae 7-1-1960 104 1 2 
Mackinac Bridge Authori ity ™ a aa 
4% 1-1-1994... 1-1-1964 108 4 2 ° 
Maine Turnpike Authority 88¥2 bi 5% 
4% 1-1-1989 bac 1-1-1958 104 3 ° 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority as% ids sich 
3.30% 5-1-1994 ; 5-1-1962 103/, 1 9 
Massachusetts Port Authority ’ _ + % var 
434% 10-1-1998 10-1-1969 1 52 
New Jers ey Turnpike Authority atts +! “9 
33g% 7-1-1988 7-1-1958 1031 2 \ 72° 
New York Power Authority . 2 93 +1¥%2 3.78% 
3.20% 1-1-1995 1-1-196 ; 2 
New York Power Authority ' - $5 a +1% 4.08% 
4.20% 1-1-2006 ri 1-1-1970 3 ° 
New York Bye nae " Ye + % 4.23 
3.10% 7-1-1994 7-1-1960 1 3 2 
Ohio ounthe Authority “—— 2 &% +1 4.02 
314% 6-1-1992 6-1-1959 2° 
er “wr Turnpike Authority = sie +1¥e 9.42% 
10% 6-1-1993 an 6-1-1959 e 
wianet. Petersburg anes ke - ee ‘ 4.15 
% 7-1-1995 , xe ~ 796 
Tri-Dam Project. Calif 7-1-1963 1031 772 + 3% 4.78% 
3.05% 7-1-2004 7-1-1959 { " 
Virginia Toll Revenue - - 5% 1% 
3% 9-1-1994 — 9-1.1959 105 
. i R41 al 2 21° 
(*) Unchanged. ME; sas: 
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Halsey, Stuart & Company- 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and 
W. H. Morton & Company. 
The New York Power Au- 
thority -has stated that no 
further long-term financing 
will be done this year. 

On Monday the City and 
County of San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia awarded $13,600,000 
serial bonds to the Bank of 
America-First National City 
Bank-Blyth & Company-Leh- 
man Brothers-Harriman Rip- 
ley & Company group. The 
bonds were scaled to yield 
3.60°~ in 1979. About $4,000,- 


000 remains in account at this. 


writing. 

On the same day Seattle, 
Washington sold $11,800,000 
of water revenue serial bonds 
to a group managed by Leh- 
man Brothers and including 
Phelps, Fenn & Company- 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith and Stone & Webster 
Securities. This high grade is- 
sue was scaled to yield 3.80% 
for 1983 and 1984 maturities. 
About half of the issue has 
been sold out of account. 


Another important under- 
writing done this week in- 
volved the $23,121,000 State 
of Maryland serial bonds pur- 
chased by Chase Manhattan 
Bank-Bankers Trust Com- 
pany-First National City Bank 
and Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany and others. These 3*s‘ 
bonds are scaled to yield 
3.30‘. for 1974 and 1975 ma- 
turities. This top grade state 
offering has been about half 
sold. 


Another new issue of im- 
portance was $8,000,000 
Columbus, Ohio School Dis- 
trict bonds which sold on 
Wednesday (1/13/60). This 
high grade loan, maturing 
from 1961 to 1983, was 
awarded to a group headed 
jointly by the Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company 
and the First National City 
Bank of New York. Upon re- 
offering more than half the 
bonds were sold. 


Califernias Going Well 

As this article goes to press, 
a merged syndicate managed 
jointly by the Bank of Amer- 
ica and the Bankers Trust 
Company was awarded the 
$100,000,000 State of Califor- 
nia, veterans and school bonds 
maturing 1961 to 1985, on an 
average net interest cost of 
4.0249',. This is the issue °* 
which was originally sched- 
uled for sale Dec. 9, 1959 and 
was postponed. While the ear- 
lier bid was never actually 
submitted, it was reliably re- 
ported that the interest cost 
to the State at that time 
would have considerably less 
than the present interest cost. 
The offering, priced out to 
yield par for a 4% coupon, 
should be well received by in- 
vestors as group orders are 
already reported to be sub- 
stantial. 


Immediate Calendar Light 


The New Issue Calendar for 
the coming week (1/18-22/60) 


slacks off considerably fol- 
lowing this present week’s 
hectic pace. The largest sale 
scheduled is $28,089,000 State 
of Washington motor vehicle 
revenue and capital expendi- 
ture revenue bonds for 
Wednesday, Jan. 20. On the 
same day the State of Louisi- 
ana will sell $15,000,000 high- 
way bonds and North Caro- 
lina will sell $11,106,000 
capital improvement bonds. 
Both of these issues are gen- 
eral obligations. $11,975,00c 
Detroit, Michigan bonds 
scheduled for Jan. 19, 1960 
completes the important new 
issue bidding for next week. 
The Calendar for the bal- 
ance of January is unusually 
light for this time of year. 
New issues announced for sale 
in February include $102,- 


. Thursday, January 14, 1960 


800,000 Public Housing Au- 
thority bonds for Feb. 9, 1960 
and $10,000,000 Washington 
Suburban Sanitary District. 
Maryland bonds also on the 
9th. This volume does not 
place any undue pressure on 
the Municipal Bond Market. 


The Year’s Prospect 


However, it seems likely 
that the volume of state and 
municipal financing will be 
greater during 1960 than ever 
before. The market should 
take this volume without too 
much difficulty, excepting 
during periods when the fi- 
nancing, rather than being 
well planned and carefully 
timed, is cluttered up in a 
brief period. Issuers, however, 
are beginning to do better in 
this respect. 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations we list the bond issues of 
$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 

Information, where available, includes name of borrower, 
amount of issue, maturity scale, and hour at which bids 


will be opened. 


January 14 (Thursday) 
Passaic County, Manchester Re- 

gional High Sch. Dist., N. J.___- 2,750,000 1960-1983 8:00 p.m. 
South Tahoe Public Utility Dist., : 

BR PRIN NEI Ores oP 1,250,000 1962-1989 8:00 p.m. 

January 15 (Friday) 
Howland Township Local School 

I en. es atineiaienia aoe 1,775,000 1961-1984 3:00 p.m. 

University of Detroit.___...______ 1,550,000 1961-1998 10:00 a.m, 
January 16 (Saturday) 

University of Nevada____________ 1,382,000 1962-1999 10:00 a.m. 
January 18 (Monday) 

Edina-Morningside Independent 

School District No. 273, Minn.__-_ 1,000,000 1963-1990 8:00 p.m. 
King County, Ronald Sewer Dist., 

ia ea 1,360,000 1963-1990 8:00 p.m. 
Siena, . Wie. 2. oe 4,000,000 1961-1980 1:30 p.m. 
University of Maryland__________ 1,500,000 1961-1988 11:00 a.m. 

January 19 (Tuesday) 
Arcadia Unified Sch. Dist., Calif.__ 1,925,000 1962-1980 9:00 a.m. 
Caldwell-West Caldwell Sch. Dist., 

«ap RMS: SiS Sa eee a me 2,695,000 1961-1988 8:00 p.m. 
Cumberland County, Pa.________~_ 1,750,000 1961-1985 7:30 p.m. 
RE 7,400,000 1961-1985 10:00 a.m. 
a SE MES eh eae 5,775,000 1961-1985 10:00 a.m. 
I Bn ce 1,000,000 1961-1980 7:30 p.m. 
Oyster Bay Union Free Sch. Dist. 

BO, MS We a bas, bi tas 4,495,000 1960-1988 1:00 p.m. 
St. Clair County, School District 

es 2,673,000 1961-1979 7:30 p.m. 
Topeka School District, Kan.____- 2,000,000 1961-1980 10:00 a.m, 
White Plains City Sch. Dist., N. Y. 1,995,000 1960-1967 11:00 a.m. 
I II ne ss ncaa Bm nik decor ah 1,000, 000 1961-1980 8:00 p.m, 

, 20 (Wednesday) 

Bloomfield, N. J.- patie thes ae 3,418,000 1961-1980 2:00 p.m. 
Defiance City Sch. ‘Dist., ‘Ohio____ 1,350,000 1961-1983 Noon 
East Muskingum Sch. Dist., Ohio-_- 1,100,000 1961-1982 Noon 
Lotisiana (State of)......... _- 15,000,000 1961-1984 11:00 a.m. 
Mansfield City School Dist., Ohio 6,000,000 1961-1985 2:00 p.m. 
North Carolina (State of) __- “ 11,106,000 1961-1979 11:00 a.m. 
Ramsey Co., Minn. 1,450,000 1961-1990 10:00 a.m. 
Sacramento City Unified “School 

District, Calif. 10,000,000 1962-1985 10:00 a.m. 
South St. Paul Special School Dist. 

No. 6, Minn. be 4. 1,450,000 ___.---. 8:00 p.m. 
Washington (State of)- 18,000,000 1967-1977 10:30 a.m. 
Washington (State of) Me 10,089,000 1961-1979 10:30 a.m. 
Wayne Community School Dist., 

Michigan : 4,360,000 1960-1985 8:00 p.m. 

January 21 (Thursday) 
Jeffersonville School Bldg. Corp., 
Indiana 1,525,000 1963-1988 1:30 p.m. 
January 25 (Monday) 
Jurupa Community Services Dist., 

California 1,550,000 1964-1985 7:30 p.m. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 

Airports Commission, Minn. 7,000,000 1963-1980 Noon 

tosemount Independent Sch. Dist. 

No. 196, Minn. 1,000,000 1963-1985 8:00 p.m. 


January 26 (Tuesday) 


Boston Metropolitan Dist., 

Burlington, N. C. 

Clinton Prairie School Building 
Corporation, Ind. 

K nox County, Tenn 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Mass. 


2,974,000 
1,275,000 


1,680,000 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 


1970-1990 
1961-1986 


1963-1991 
1961-1975 
1961-1980 


11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m 
9:00 a.m. 


| 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitalion of an offer to buy securilies. 


New I 
1e oe January 15, 1960 


$120,000,000 
y Power Authority of the State of New York 


SANRIO Nh es enetilegs 


yn 


ye 

2 e 

) G IR Bonds, S G 

: eneral Nevenue Don Ss, Verles 

ig | . 

of Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Sullivan, Donovan, 
Hanrahan, McGovern & Lane, bond counsel to the Authority and to the Underwriters, 

ig respectively, under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income 

y taxes, and under existing statutes from New York State income tax. 

a 


r $96,000,000 434% Bonds, due January 1, 2006 | 
Price 100% 





of 
t. $ 24,000,000 Serial Bonds 
r, . . . * . . 
ls Amweee iulnaaey 1 “a Rs Yield tao PE 1 —_— or Yield 
$1,100,000 1965 4.00% 3.50% $1,650,000 1973 3.75% 3.90% 
1,260,000 1966 4.00 3.60% 1,710,000 1974 3.75 3.90% 
1,400,000 1967 4.00 3.65% 1,770,000 1975 4.00 3.95% 
1,365,000 1968 4.00 3.70% 
1,830,000 1976 4.00 3.95% 
1,425,000 1969 4.00 3.75% 
. 1,470,000 1970 3.75 100 1,900,000; 1577 4.00 100 
1,530,000 1971 3.75 3.80% 1,960,000 1978 4.00 100 
1,590,000 1972 3.75 3.85% 2,040,000 1979 4.00 100 
a. Accrued interest from January 1, 1960 is to be added to the prices. 
as 
The Bonds are subject to redemption, as a whole or in part, at any time on and after January 1, 1970, 
as set forth in the Authority’s Official Statement. 
Copies of the Circular dated January 12, 1960, which contains further information, including the Offictal Statement of 
os the Authority, may be obtained from such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in 
; securities in this State. The undersigned are among the Underwriters. 
2. 
a 
; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. 
he Incorporated 
e Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
% Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
>. Incorporated 
: Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner-& Smith R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
1. Incorporated 
. Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
1, 
. A. C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons C. J. Devine & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation 
; Incorporated 
Phelps, Fenn & Co. Reynolds & Co. Shields & Company 
1. 
Allen & Company Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair & Co. Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 


ee 


Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis L.F.Rothschild &Co. F.S.Smithers &Co. Wertheini&Co. Dean Witter &Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American Securities Corporation Bache & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. 


A.G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith R.S. Dickson & Company Dominick & Dominick Francis I. duPont & Co. 





Eldredge & Co. Inc. First of Michigan Corporation Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Gregory & Sons Hallgarten & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Riter & Co. 
Roosevelt & Cross Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. G. H. Walker & Co. Weeden & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. J. Barth & Co. William Blair & Company J. C. Bradford & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. 
John W. Clarke & Co. Coffin & Burr Hirsch & Co. The Hlmois Company McDonald & Company 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. Schwabacher & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


Spencer Trask & Co. Tripp & Co., Inc. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
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DEALER- 


INVESTMENT 


BROKER 
LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Burnham View—Monthly Invest- 
ment Letter—Burnham and Com- 
pany, 15 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available in current 
Foreign Letter. 

Canadian Business — Review — 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Electrical Equipment and Elec- 
tronics in 1960 — Survey — E. F. 
Hutton & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6. N. Y. 


Fire & Casualty Insurance Stocks 
— Survey — Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co, 15 Broad St., New York 5, 
> A 


For Capital Gains in 1960—Analy- 
sis in current “ABC Investment 
Letter’—With particular refer- 
ence to American Cyanamid Co., 
American Metal Climax, Avon 
Products, Inc., Borg-Warner Corp., 
Diebold, Inc., Lockeed Aircraft, 
McLouth Steel Corp., Philce Corp., 
Standard Packaging and Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. — 
Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated, 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Also available is a review and 
forecast for the Real Estate Mar- 
ket. 


Japanese Stock Market—Study of 
changes in postwar years—In cur- 
rent issue of “Nomura’s Investors 
Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., 
Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Also available is a review 
of the outlook for Plant and 
Equipment Expenditures in Japan 
for 1959 and brief analyses of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Nip- 
pon Flour Mills Co., Iwaki Cement 
Co. and a survey of the Steel 
Industry. 


Japanese Stocks—Current Infor- 
mation — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 


Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. 
Market — Analysis of selected 


issues in various industries—Al- 
fred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Moderate Priced Reinvestment 
Suggestions for 1960—Brochure— 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


New Perspective on Keynes—Re- 
port—Saunders Cameron Limited, 
55 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 


stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 


Rureau. Inc.. 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N, Y. 
Preferred Stocks — Principal is- 


sues offered during 1959—FEast- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
= | 2 

Railroad Stocks—Analysis of out- 
look in 1960—A. M. Kidder & Co., 
Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5. 
N. Y. Also available is a vear end 
review of leading New York City 
Bank Stocks and data on Har- 
shaw Chemical, Hoffman Elec- 
tronics, Metal & Thermit and 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical. 


Securities Outlook—Analysis—G. 
H. Walker & Co., 45 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Selections for 1960—Review of 
certain groups of securities which 
appear attractive — Goodbody & 
Co., 2 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Also available is a mem- 
orandum on General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. 


Sixty Stocks for Sixty—Review— 
Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Steel’s New Era—Discussion in 
Jan. issue of “The Exchange”’— 
Exchange Magazine, 11 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y.—20¢ per copy: 
$1.50 per year. Also in the same 
issue is a discussion of the Stock 
Market in 1960. 


Understanding Put & Call Op- 
tions — Herbert Filer — Crown 
Publishers. Dept. A-7, 419 Park 


Avenue, South, New York 16, 
N. Y.—$3.00 (ten day free ex- 
amination). 

* « * 
Alminex Limited — Bulletin — 


Gairdner & Compay, Limited, 320 
Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


American Machine & Foundry— 
Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
— Data — Schirmer, Atherton & 
Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston 9. 
Mass. Also available are data on 
Madison Fund, Inc., Ludlow 
Manufacturing & Sales Co. and 
Edgcomb Steel of New England. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
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74 Trinity Place, 
HAnover 2-2400 




















(a) Operating Utilities 


(b) Natural Gas Companies 
Transmission, Production 
& Distribution 


Troster. Singer & Co. 


Members New Y ork: Security Dealers Association 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-376; 377: 372 
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Co. — Memorandum — Shields & 
Company, 44 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Anaconda Company — Report — 
Peter P. McDermott & Co., 42 
Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
— Memorandum — Francis I. du 
Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is an 
economic survey of 1959 vs. 1958. 
Barber-Greene, Inc. — Bulletin — 
A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Barnwell Offshore Inc.—Brochure 
—First Investment Savings Corp., 
404 North Twenty-first Street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Birmingham Sound Reproducers 
Limited — Analysis — New York 
Hanseatic Corporation 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 
Burlington Industries, Inc. — 
Analysis—Joseph Walker & Sons, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on Air- 
craft Manufacturing and Air 
Transportation. 

Celanese Corp. of America — 
Analysis—Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Chesapeake Corporation of Vir- 
ginia — Analysis — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, 1705 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Collins Radio — Report — Harris, 
Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 


reports on National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., Raytheon Company, 
Ritter Co., S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing and some _ sug- 


gested portfolios. 


Columbian Carbon Company—Re- 
port—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reports on Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Republic Steel 
Corporation, and Instruments & 
Controls. 


Dana Corp.—Memorandum—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. and White Stores, Inc. 


Dixon Chemical Industries, Inc.— 
Report—Midland Securities Co., 
Inc., 1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. Also available are 
analyses of Kansas City Public 
Service Company and Cascade 
Natural Gas. 


Dura Corp. — Memorandum — 


Bacon, Stevenson & Co..39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Eagle-Picher — Memorandum — 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are memoranda on Hupp Inter- 


national Harvester and Union 
Carbide. 

Electric Autolite — Analvsis — 
Green, Ellis & Anderson, 61 


Broadway New York 6.N. Y. 
Electronics Funding Corporation 
— Report — Darius Incorporated, 
90 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc.—Memoran- 
dum—R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 
Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 


Fruehauf Trailer—Report—FEisele 
& King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 5. N. Y. 
Also available are reports on 
Dana Corporation, Monsanto 


Chemical Co. and Outboard Ma- 
rine. 


General Steel Wares, Ltd.—Mem- 
orandum—Moss,. Lawson & Co., 
Limited, 219 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Great American Realty Corpora- 
tion — Report*— Louis L. Rogers 
Company, 15 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Harsco Corp. — Memorandum — 
Boenning & Co., 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Harsco Corporation — Bulletin — 
Hill, Darlington & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hexel Products, Inc.—Memoran- 
dum—E. F. Hutton & Company, 
160 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Lazard Fund Inc.—Annual report 
— Lazard Fund, Inc., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. — Analysis — 
Schweickart & Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. net 


Magna Theatre Corporation — 
Study — Candee & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Monsanto Chemical — Review — 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of Federal Pacific 
Electric. 


Montgomery Ward — Data — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available in the same circular are 
data on Bucyrus Erie, and Grey- 
hound Corp. 


National Biscuit Company — 
Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 


New England Lime Company — 
Analysis—Dayton Haigney & Co., 
Incorporated, 74 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


New Jersey Natural Gas Company 
Analysis—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are compara- 
tive figures on Public Utility 
Common Stocks. 

Oklahoma Cement Company — 
Analysis—Stanley R. Ketcham & 
Co., Inc., 76 Beaver Street, New 
York 5, N. -Y. 


Oklahoma Mississippi River Prod- 
ucts Line Inc. — Analysis — H. 
Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
reviews of Continental Copper 
and Steel Inc. Rail Stocks for 1960 
and a review of the Market. 


Pacifie Centers, Inc.—Analysis— 
Binder & Company, Inc., 541 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
13, Calif. 


Pacific Intermountain Express— 
Review — Butcher & Sherrerd., 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


Penick & Ford Ltd.—Memoran- 
dum—J. A. Hogle & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Pepsi-Cola Company—Analysis— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available are memoranda on Mag- 
navox and ABC Vending. 


Philco Corporation — Analysis — 
Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Protestant Deaconess Hospital As- 
sociation of Evansville, Ind.—Re- 
port—B. C. Ziegler and Company, 
Security Building, West Bend, 
Wis. 





Rogers Corporation—Analysis—F. 
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Bought 


New York Stock Exchange 


Tel.: BE 3-8880 ° 








For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


STEEL OF WALES LTD., ADR 
JOHN SUMMERS LTD., ADR 
FREE STATE GEDULD LTD., ADR 


Sold 


Allred L. Vanden Broeck & (Co. 


MEMBERS 


Quoted 


American Stock Exchange 


55 LISERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Teletype NY 1-4686 


Private Wire System to Canada 








L. Putnam & Company, Inc., 77 
Franklin Street, Boston 10. Mass. 


Russell Manufacturing — Memo- 
randum — Wm. Stix Wasserman 
and Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company— 
Report—Montgomery, Scott & Co.. 
120 Broadway, New York 5,N. yY. 


Siegler Corp. — Memorandum—T. 
L. Watson & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Siegler Corp. — Report — Irving 
Weis & Company, 40 Exchange 
Place New York 5, N. Y. 


A. O. Smith — Memorandum — 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on United En- 
gineering & Foundry. 


Spiegel—Review—Carl M. Loeb. 
Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. In the same 
review are data on Universal Oil 
Products and Armour & Company. 
Also available is an analysis of 
Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd. 


Thermo King Corp.—Memoran- 
dum—The Milwaukee Co., 207 
East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. 


Tilo Roofing — Memorandum — J. 
R. Williston & Beane, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
are memoranda on Ero Manufac- 
turing and McGregor-Doniger. 


Union Tank Car — Analysis — 
Weingarten & Company, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


U. S. Plywood — Memorandum — 
W.E. Hutton & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Valley Mould & Iron—Memoran- 
dum—du Pont, Homsey & Com- 
pany, 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. Also available are memo- 
randa on Buckeye Steel Castings 
and Allen Industries. 


Vei Shan Industries — Report — 
Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Forms Prof. Planning 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Walter Un- 
ger is engaging in a_ securities 
business from offices at 5600 
Wexford Road under. the firm 
name of Professional Planning 
Company. 


Weinberg, Ost Opens 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Weinberg, 
Ost & Co., has been tormed with 
offices at 277 Windsor Parkway 
to engage in a securities business. 
Partners are Sidney B. Weinberg 
and Harvey J. Ost. 


Auchincloss Branch 
FALLS CHURCH, Va.—Auchin- 


closs, Parker & Redpath has 
opened a branch office at 450 
West Broad Street, under the 
management of Lawrence M. 
Proctor. 


Now Central N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. — The firm 
name of Lifeco, Inc. of East Syra- 
cuse, has been changed to Central 
N. Y. Estate Planning, Inc., and 
the firm is now doing business 
from 2407 James Street, Syracuse. 





—————_ 





Primary Markets In 


UNIVERSAL 
CONTAINER 


ANTHONY POOL 


BARCHRIS 
CONSTRUCTION 


AMER. INT’L. BOWLING 


PLYMOUTH SECURITIES 


»* CORPORATION’ 
92 LIBERTY STREET + N.Y.6,N.Y. | 
Digby 9-2910 + Teletype N.Y. 1-4530 | 
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What Role Should Canadian 
Credit and Capital Play? 


By J. E. Coyne,* Governor of the Bank of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Canada’s central banker judges it is time for his country to cut down 
on heavy foreign borrowing by increasing domestic savings or mod- 
erating the demand for capital. This view follows his description of 
Canada’s capital and money markets and is part of his candid reflec- 
tion on the role of money, banking, credit and investment. Mr. Coyne 
holds it is more desirable to effectuate small changes in money and 
credit to large ones. Further he warns that attempts to give to mone- 
tary measures the job of preventing inflation might have undesirable 
side effects unless the governmental authorities cooperate by reduc- 
ing spending and pursuing proper fiscal and other measures when the 
demand for resources and funds becomes excessive. 


Members of the investment bank- 
ing industry are particularly in- 
terested in the role played by 
credit and capital in the economic 
growth of the 
nation. It is in 
their interest, 
as it is in the 
interest of 
their custom- 
ers and of all 
other groups 
in the econ- 
omy, that 
growth should 
be maintained 
onasound 
basis without 
violent fluc- 
tuations every 
few years, 
that a high 
and stable level of employment 
should be sustained to the maxi- 
mum degree possible, that infla- 
tionary and deflationary tenden- 
cies alike should be resisted and 
counteracted, and that in the fur- 
therance of these goals, the finan- 
cial resources of the country 
should be employed as soundly 
and effectively as possible. 

Although the prover use of 
credit poses many problems, some 
form of credit is necessary in any 
kind of economic society other 
than one carried on by direct 
barter with settlement effected 
every day. In theory all credit 
could be provided directly by 
those immediately concerned, but 
in practice no economic society 
could develop very far or operate 
efficiently if there were not spe- 
cialized financial intermediaries 
seeking out those who are in a 
position at any given moment to 
extend credit and channelling it 
to those who feel they can best 
make use of it and are prepared 
to pay appropriate prices for it. 

Canada, as a nation extending 
over vast distances and compris- 
ing many different geographical 
and climatic areas, has been par- 
ticularly dependent not merely on 
Such obvious nation-knitting ac- 
tivities as government and trans- 
portation, but also upon a nation- 
wice system of credit by which 
surpluses or savings arising in 
many different parts of the coun- 
try could be made available to 
meet the needs of many other 
parts of the country. 


J. E. Coyne 


Praises Canada’s Capital 
Market 

Most of our chartered banks 
have grown to be very large in- 
stitutions operating in all ten 
provinces and consciously fashion- 
ing their activities on a national 
basis. The chartered banks also 
serve through clearing arrange- 
ments to provide some degree of 
inter-connection between other 
purely local institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the country. All this 
has become quite familiar to Ca- 
nadians. What is perhaps not so 
widely recognized is that we also 
have in Canada a well developed 
nationwide capital market, par- 
ticularly in respect of the dis- 
tribution of securities issued by 
f0vernments, local authorities and 
business corporations. This is pri- 
marily the field of activity of in- 
vestment dealers. I think there is 
little doubt that the financial ma- 





chinery existing in Canada for the 
placing of new issues of securities 
on the market is the equal of that 
of any country in the world and, 
in proportion to our size, it prob- 
ably arranges, year in and year 
out, for the provision of a greater 
quantity of new capital to those 
requiring it than is the case in 
any other country in the world. 
The results achieved are a reflec- 
tion of the industry and enterprise 
and-broad national outlook of our 
investment dealers, just as the re- 
sults achieved by our banking 
system bear witness to the similar 
qualities of those who built up 


and operate our great chartered 
banks. 


The Bank of Canada’s interest 
in the Canadian capital market is 
threefold. In the first place our 
cpen market operations, which 
are the main instrument of mone- 
tary policy, can be carried out 
most effectively and smoothly in 
a market where there is a large 
and continuous volume of trading 
and where there are financial in- 
termediaries with substantial re- 
sources of their own which enable 
them to take a position from time 
to time in anticipation of the fu- 
ture needs of either borrowers or 
investors. The Bank of Canada is 
also greatly concerned with the 
capital market because of its re- 
sponsibilities as fiscal agent for 
the Government of Canada, the 
largest borrower in the market. 
And thirdly, we take the same 
interest in the capital market that 
all must take who are concerned 
with the general economic welfare 
and progress of the country be- 
cause a thriving capital market is 
an essential requirement for an 
efficient and growing economy. 


Broadly Based Liquid Money 
Market 


The Bank’s own Operations other 
than as fiscal agent for the Gov- 
ernment of Canada are, of course, 
mainly in the so-called money 
market or market for short-term 
securities. This was a part of our 
financial machinery which was 
not well developed when the cen- 
tral bank came into existence 25 
years ago. Since 1935 the Bank of 
Canada has been able to assist 
and participate in a number of 
developments leading uv to the 
present situation in which we have 
in Canada a broadly based liquid 
money market which operates just 
as freely and smoothly as that in 
any other country and more so 
than in most, and which is able 
to adapt itself flexibly to chang- 
ing circumstances. We have seen 
the development of the market for 
treasury bills which began before 
the war, but really came into full 
operation only after 1954 with the 
inauguration by the chartered 
banks of a system of day-to-day 
loans to assist in the financing of 
those investment dealers who take 
a special interest in short-ter n 
securities, with the underlying 
support of the Bank of Canada as 
the lender (though purely a tem- 
porary lender) of last resort. We 
have seen the development of a 
much broader market for short- 
term Government bonds as well 
as Treasury bills, and in the last 
few years a quite striking devel- 
opment in the market for short- 


.. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


term notes and debentures of 
business corporations. We have 
not yet developed a system of 
bankers’ acceptances of corporate 
short-term obligations in this 
country, but if a workable method 
can be agreed upon by the char- 
tered banks and investment deal- 
ers suited to Canadian conditions, 
which of course differ consider- 
ably from those existing in other 
countries in the days when bank- 
ers’ acceptances were first devel- 
oped, the Bank of Canada will, I 
am sure, be able to cooperate and 
assist in such a development. 


Developed Broad Retail Market 


One of the most notable features 
of the Canadian capital market 
has been the extent to which our 
investment dealers have cultivated 
and developed a very broad retail 
market, that is to say the placing 
of securities with private individ- 
uals and small local institutions, 
estates and trusts. In most other 
countries, including the United 
States, the market for Govern- 
ment bonds and other high-grade 
securities is largely confined to 
banks and other savings institu- 
tions, including notably the life 
insurance companies. In Canada, 
too, these institutions are a sub- 
stantial source of funds for the 
capital market, but in addition the 
retail market has been developed 
to the point where it is more 
broadly based than in any other 
country I know. With the tre- 
mendous need for savings and 
capital investment in this country, 
it is obvious that the cultivation 
of the retail market has been a 
very healthy development and one 
upon which our future growth 
will also depend to a significant 
degree. Borrowers such as prov- 
inces, municipalities and corpora- 
tions, which succeed in providing 
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savings instruments suitable to the 
small investor will find here a 
very useful and proper source of 
funds which may be particularly 
helpful to them in periods when 
the demands upon the resources 
of the larger institutions are un- 
usually strong. 

The development of our finan- 
cial markets has been materially 
assisted by the flow of statistical 
information which has been built 
up and published over the years. 
The quality of performance of any 
market must depend to quite an 
extent on the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the feed-back of in- 
formation about its operations to 
the participants in it, which en- 
ables them continuously to adjust 
their affairs to latest develop- 
ments. The Bank of Canada for 
its part has always attached great 
importance to furnishing up-to- 
date and comprehensive informa- 
tion on its own operations, and on 
those of the Government and the 
banking system, and so far as pos- 
sible on the operations of all par- 
ticipants in the capital market. 
With the cooperation of those 
concerned we obtain and collate 
such information and each Thurs- 
day night we publish our “Weekly 
Financial Statistics” covering, for 
the week ending the day before, 
the central bank’s’ operations, 
changes in the total amount of 
Government of Canada debt, by 
categories, changes in the dis- 
tribution of Government debt, 
movements in interest rates and 
statistics on the chartered banks’ 
day-to-day loans and holdings of 
Government securities. The same 
release includes comprehensive 


statistics of the chartered banks’ 
lending operations and changes in 
the volume of bank deposits by 
categories for the week ending 
eight days before. This is supple- 
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mented by additional material 
which is available monthly or 
quarterly in our monthly “Statis- 
tical Summary.” I believe there 
is no other capital market which 
receives as up-to-date and com- 
prehensive information about mat- 
ters which are of concern to it. 
We are constantly trying toc make 
improvements and welcome sug- 
gestions to that end. 

The market for credit—whether 
to finance investment in new capi- 
tal assets, or to finance personal 
or governmental spending for cur- 
rent purposes in excess of income 
—is to some extent a single mar- 
ket with many borrowers able to 
choose between different sources 
of funds and many lenders able 
to choose between different out- 
lets for their funds. Some bor- 
rowers, however, have very little 
real choice between alternatives 
and are heavily dependent on a 
single source, particularly for 
working capital funds where the 
only source may be their banker. 
Similarly, the chartered banks in 
Canada have to a considerable de- 
gree specialized their field of 
lending. Although they participate 
as investors in the long-term capi- 
tal market by way of the purchase 
of Government and corporate se- 
curities in the market and make 
insured housing mortgage loans, 
their primary credit function has 
been to provide (in addition to 
other banking services) short- 
term working capital for Cana- 
dian businesses—including invest- 
ment dealers—and a certain res- 
ervoir of funds for personal loans. 

The banks have by their actions 
and their pronouncements come 
more and more to assume the 
status of national institutions with 
a recognized social function or re- 
sponsibility. Considerations of this 
Continued on vage 28 
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Short-Term Money Outlook 


And Treasury Financing 


By Norris O. Johnson,* Vice-President, The First National City 
Bank of New York, New York City 


Higher average interest rates and supply of money market paper in 
1960 with a likely hike in Federal Reserve rediscount rate are some 
of the developments envisaged by New York banker-economist. These 
tightening market conditions, it is held, may compel the Treasury to 
pay 5% for money, and possibly more, even if there should be a 
more than nominal budget surplus and Congress agrees to lift the 
4% bond rate ceiling. The author points out how costly the Con- 
gressional ceiling rate has been; notes it has caused the Treasury 
to reach the practical limits of underwriting capacity; and disagrees 
with those whe argue that during tight money the Treasury should 
forego bonds in favor of bills. 


One can offer an unqualified fore- 
cast that 1960 will be a year of 
unprecedented activity in Treas- 
ury bills and other short-term 
money market 
instruments. 
From all that 
I can see the 
outstanding 
supply of 
money market 
paper will 
average 
higher than 
ever before 
and likewise 
the interest 
rates at which 
they are sold 
and traded. 

Having 
delivered 
myself of my one sentence fore- 
cast the temptation is strong to 
permit the discussion to proceed 
to matters in the longer time 
dimension. 


Short-term money is an ephem- 
eral thing, here today and matured 
tomorrow. In the background of 
the extreme rate fluctuations in 
the market over the past two 
years it would take a bold man to 
try to mark out a pattern of 
movement as we enter 1960. But 
it is a good intellectual exercise 
to try. 

Treasury bill yields, as deter- 
mined in the weekly auctions, are 
the skittish leader of the short- 
term money market. Volume-wise 
they account for the main bulk 
of trading in money market in- 
struments. So, for simplicity, let 
me speak of bill yields—9l-day 
bill yields—as the central figure 
on the stage. 


Norris O. Jounson 


Traces Seasonal Fluctuations 


The normal experience is for 
money to ease in January, and to 
some degree in February. The 
most familiar cause is return flow 
of $1 billion or more currency 
into the banks. But this influence 
is largely cancelled by Federal 
Reserve sales or runoffs of bills. 
The effective force driving bill 
yields down in January is not 
bank buying out of gains in re- 
serves and deposits. It is buying 
of bills by nonfinancial corpora- 
tions using (a) excess cash ac- 
cumulated in dressing up year- 





end balance sheets and (b) gain 
of cash from tax reserve accumu- 


lation and seasonal inventory 
reduction. 
The bills which corporations 


buy are supplied by the Federal 
Reserve, by banks suffering losses 
of corporate deposits, and by 
dealers who stock up heavily in 
anticipation of the January 
demands. 


The normal thing is for bill 
yields to decline into February 
and then to rise up to the March 
tax date when corporate bill 
holdings (including tax anticipa- 
tion issues) are so sharply re- 
duced as to make a reduction in 
corporate bill holdings for the 
first quarter as a whole. 

The second quarter pattern is 
rather like the first with a similar 
reduction in holdings for the 
quarter as a whole. March and 
June are the heaviest tax pay- 
ment months for corporations. 
During the third quarter corpo- 
rations normally accumulate more 
bills in July and August than 
they dispose of in September. The 
fourth quarter—modified by year- 
end window dressing and seasonal 
pressures on banks—is much the 
same. 


It is all a pretty and logical 
pattern. But, more basically, it is 
the business situation that will 
determine yield movements over 
the year. 


With a settlement of the steel 
strike, everyone expects a gen- 
eral forward surge of business, 
inventory accumulation and capi- 
tal spending during 1960. In the 
circumstances one would expect 
(a) the Federal Reserve to act 
quickly to mop up gains of funds 
to the banks in January, and (b) 
first-half vear reduction in cor- 
porate holdings of bills to be 
greater than usual. Thus I would 
suppose that the January decline 
in 9l-day bill yields will be 
moderate. The yield on the last 
four 91-day auctions has averaged 
4.59%. 


Foresees Higher Rediscount Rate 


The question arises as to how 
much longer the Federal Reserve 
will keep the 4% discount rate 
put in force last September. 
Normally the discount rate is kept 
somewhere near Treasury bill 
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yields. A spread of 12% of Q9l- 
day bills over the discount rate 
is unusual, though back in the 
fall of 1958 the Federal Reserve 
did allow a spread of 42% or more 
to persist for two months before 
raising the discount rate. I suppose 
the rate will be in the stage of 
active discussion as we _ enter 
1960. The practical purpose of a 
rate advance would be to relieve 
the strain of policing discounts, a 
policy which inevitably must in- 
volve some discriminations, or at 
least feelings of discrimination, 
among member banks. 

Apart from our domestic busi- 
ness situation, we should not fail 
to note that world-wide currents 
are flowing toward firmer money 
conditions. Since the restoration of 
convertibility to major European 
currencies abroad we have begun 
to live again in an international 
money market where many for- 
eign currencies are regarded as 
equivalents for dollars. We have 
more than $16 billion liabilities 
to foreigners on short-term ac- 
count (plus $3 billion to inter- 
national institutions) and have 
lost some of our freedom to steer 
an independent course. Booming 
conditions in Europe are bringing 
wage-price pressures and ad- 
vances in money rates and bond 
yields. This trend fortifies ex- 
pectations of tight conditions here 
as far as we can see. 

Now we need to turn to the 
constructive side of the equation. 
The Treasury should have a cash 
surplus in the first half to cover 
the $6 billion tax anticipation bills 
maturing in March and June. 
Cash borrowings will be needed 


Issues 
(billions) 
9i-day Issues ay $63.6 
Tax Anticipation Bills- 9.0 
Special Bills — te 
182-day Issues (first intro- 
duced in December 1958) 22.0 
“Long” Bills ‘first intro- 
duced in April i959) __ 8.0 
Total $102.6 


Gapacity of Bill Issues Reached 
There is some thinking that, 
except perhaps in the _ special 
case of tax anticipation bills, the 
Treasury is approaching the prac- 
tical limits of underwriting 
capacity when it offers for sale as 
much as $2 billion Treasury bills 
on any one day. At least this 
consideration was apparently in- 
fluential in the decision, first, to 
introduce the 182-day bills, and, 
second, to introduce the long bills. 
The long bill program has been 
completed and there is now out- 
standing in this cycle $2 billion 
each of bills due Jan. 15, April 
15, July 15, and Oct. 17, 1960. 
The weekly 91-day and 182-day 
bill auctions, to raise money to 
pay off maturing issues, run from 
$1.4 billion in some weeks to $1.6 
billion in others. There is believed 
to be some reserve borrowing 
capacity in the possibility of in- 
creasing the total of weekly 
issues. Tax anticipation borrowing 
can be repeated. But there are 
so many Treasury bills around 
that the market is congested and 


money costs have risen. Indeed, 
money cost to the Treasury, if 
computed on a bond equivalent 


basis, touched 5.18% on the 182- 
day bills dated Dec. 10. 


Favors Bond Offering When 
Money Is Tight 


I cannot resist a slight further 
digression into the subject of 
Federal debt management. The 
point of view has been expressed 
that, when money is tight, the 
Treasury should avoid bond of- 
ferings which would involve high 
money costs for years to come. 
and borrow on bills. Though bills 
might involve even higher money 
rates for a short period, the higher 
money costs will not last. This is 
a plausible businessman’s ap- 
proach. But it is not without some 
serious faults. Since the Treasury 
is already a tremendous borrower 
in the money market, increased 
money costs incurred as a résult 
of increased bill issues apply not 


to cover redemptions of Savings 
bonds and attrition on refundings. 
But the situation is far better 
than it was in the first half of 
1959 when there was no cash sur- 
plus and $6.6 billion of the first 
half revenues had been committed 
to redeeming tax anticipation 
securities. 


Expects 5% Bill Rate 


This first half cash surplus is 
a seasonal affair and no doubt 
will be largely offset by a deficit 
in the second half-year. In any 
case, it would seem that the 
Treasury will be having to pay 
5% for money. The question 
people are asking is whether 5% 
is going to be enough. Most ex- 
perts I know doubt it. Yet I 
think there is hope if the fiscal 
61 budget, to be submitted in 
January, shows more than a 
nominal surplus and if the Con- 
gress agrees to lift the antiquated 
4¥,% bond rate limit. 

Perhaps I am mistaken in con- 
sidering that these actions could 
make the marginal difference and 
prevent a general rise above 5% 
in Treasury new money costs. 
Failure to permit bond financing 
at 44.4%, which could have been 
possible last summer, has been 
costly. Excessive reliance on bill 
financing—up $9.9 billion during 
1959—has not only helped drive 
bill yields up, and increased the 
liquid asset supply, but has re- 
acted to depress the bond market 
generally. 


It might be worth analyzing 


the increase in outstanding U. S. 
Treasury bills during 1959: 


Net Now 
Redemptions Change Outstanding 
(billions) (billions) (billions) 
$71.6 —38.0 $14.8 
6.0 + 3.0 6.0 
2.7 — 2.7 loa 
12.4 9.6 10.8 
Z + 6.0 8.0 
$92.7 $9.9 $39.6 


only to new money raised but also 
to the far greater quantity of bills 
sold to roll over’ maturities. 
Further, bill financing feeds in- 
flationary sentiment and, creating 
resistance to interest-bearing in- 
struments of all types, can have a 
general rate-raising influence. 

Where else can the Treasury 
go for money? The bond market— 
which means over five years—is 
unavailable until Congress acts. 
Fortunately, there is the inter- 
mediate area of four and five- 
year notes where 5% has opened 
a rich stratum of demand. It has 
been an eye-opener to the pro- 
fessionals: particularly, the small- 
order, so-called retail demand for 
5 and 10 thousand dollar denom- 
inations. It does take a lot of 
such buying, however, to add up 
to real money. 

The question being asked in the 
market today is whether the 
potential demand for 5% Treasury 
notes will cover Treasury needs 
for money. I have always had 
faith in the expansibility of mar- 
kets with higher rates, at least 
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under reasonably stable genera! 
fiscal conditions. But the answe; 
in this case requires some co- 
operation from the Congress 
holding back expenditures, and 
hence bill financing, and permit- 
ting bond financing. The 5” 
market is too good to be spoiled 
by being overworked, 

It should be needless to point 
out that money rates also have 
some political implications. One 
frequently hears the forecast that 
money should be easy, and cer- 
tainly not very tight, because 1960 
is a national election year. It js 
strange what a hold this doctrine 
has. I remember people saying it 
in 1956, not to mention 1952 or 
1948. During World War II 91-day 
Treasury bill yields were pegged 
at three-eighths percent. In each 
Presidential year since then, 91- 
day Treasury bills ‘have moved 
up through the next even number. 
In 1948 91-day bill yields first 


pierced 1%; in 1952, 2%: in 
1956, 3%. 

Two years ago, speaking at 
New York University, I men- 


tioned this record and suggested 
that 9l-day bill yields were due 
to pass 4% in 1960 with the 
qualification that, since we had 
entered the “space age” where 
time tends to be collapsed, what 
is due in 1960 could possibly ap- 
pear in 1959 though not in 1958. 
We made it in 1959, on the 91-day 
bills dated Sept. 17 which went 
at average yields of 4.17%. In 
December we have moved up as 
high as 4.67% on 91-day issues. 


There is the further fascinating 
question, whether money rates 
may not figure prominently in the 
election campaign with one party 
promising to restore cheap (they 
do not say depreciating) money. 
My only comment on this is that 
the last time a political party in 
North America made this sort of 
promise and won an election—it 
was the conservatives in Canada 
—money rates before too long 
clamored to previously unscaled 
heights. 


*An address by Mr. Johnson before 
the American Finance Association annual 
meeting, ‘Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1959. 


Josephthal Co. 
50th Anniversary 


Josephthal & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, is cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary oi 
its founding in 1910. 


Truman and Co. 
Formed in N.Y.C. 


Charles Truman has formed Tru- 
man and Co. with offices at 60 


Wall Tower, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business 
Mr. Truman was formerly a prin- 
cipal of Truman, Wasserman and 
Co. 
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Market Forecasting Today 


And the General Outlook 


By Bradbury K. Thurlow,* Vice-President, Winslow, Cohu & 
Stetson, Inc., New York City 


Reflections on what market forecasting is and what makes the market 
tick accompanies Mr. Thurlow’s observations on which way the mar- 
ket may go. For those who are in a market they believe is too high, 


the writer offers his “momentum 


theory”—i.e., sit tight while the 


market continues to rise and sell when it loses its momentum and the 

averages break the previous month’s low. Despite today’s predilection 

for selectivity, everyone’s vital concern about the direction of D-J 

Industrials show, Mr. Thurlow concludes, market forecasting is upper- 
most on everyone’s mind, 


The outlook appears completely 
confusing and the more I look the 
more questions I find that seem 
almost impossible to answer. In 
early 1958 we 
had a big 
market break 
just behind us, 
majority opin- 
ion was look- 
ing for bad 
business ahead 
and was right. 
It was also 
looking for 
lower stock 
prices and, as 
we all know, 
was badly 
wrong. 1958 
was one of 
those years 
when stocks began on the bottom 
and went gaily upward and on- 
ward virtually without a reaction 
while most observers stood rub- 
bing their eyes. 

If we look more closely into the 
state of mind prevailing in early 
1958 we shall recall there was a 
highly refined unanimity of bear- 
ish opinion on the outlook—since 
business could only get worse 
during the first few months and 
no one knew how much worse or 
for how long, stock prices would 
necessarily decline until bottom 
was visible, at which point the 
bear market would be over. This 
was a fine idea, only the bear 
market had already ended by the 
time these forecasts were made 
and when Mr. Eisenhower ob- 
served in April that the bottom 
of the decline was at hand most 
of us smiled indulgently and sug- 
gested that he might be a nice 
fellow and all that, but Presidents 
of the U. S. didn’t really know 
much about economics. 


The importance of looking back 
at 1958 today is to inquire whether 
we may not now be looking at the 
same picture upside down. On 
Sunday, Jan. 3, I watched Senator 
Kennedy on ‘‘Meet the Press.” In 
the course of the interview he 
predicted quite clearly (I thought) 
that business might not be too 
g00d in late 1960 and might be 
distinetly poor in 1961. This 
prognosis immediately called to 
mind the present, widely held 
view that business is going to be 
wonderful for at least the first 
half of this year and that stock 
prices cannot turn downward un- 
til the end of the business boom 
is Clearly foreseeable. 

To me this sounds like the re- 
verse image of 1958 and if Mr. 
Kennedy’s clairvoyance is as good 
today as Mr. Eisenhower’s was 
two years ago we should not 
waste time haggling over eighths 
and quarters but should be selling 
stocks right here while prices are 
right. This seems to me to be 
good, simple, straightforward in- 
vestment advice. 

As an old customer’s broker, 
however, I can’t resist the temp- 
tation to play it smarter than any- 
one else, so I assume one can stay 
long the market on a sort of mo- 
mentum theory. While the 
market continues to.rise we sit 
tight; if it loses its momentum and 
the averages break the previous 
month’s low we sell. You will 








B. K. fhuriow 


perhaps call this a simple minded 
scheme for simple minded people, 
but I think it’s as good a way as 
any to stay invested in a market 
you think is too high. 


Defines Market Forecasting 

The question really is one of 
momentum and it seems to me 
that in a discussion of this sort 


-itis a mistake to deal with “funda- 


mentals.” Interest rates, foreign 
relations, politics, and that sort of 
thing are of vital importance in 
making investment decisions, but 
market forecasting is primarily a 
psychological skill and usually a 
matter of guessing how public 
opinion is going to react to facts 
already known. Reactions like the 
one we had last summer are very 
good for determining whether the 
buyers or the sellers are going to 
turn out to be the weaker group. 
Periods of congestion such as we 
had in December are disturbing 
since they show buying and sell- 
ing roughly in balance. However, 
December is always thought to be 
a peculiar month because of year- 
end tax operations, so we arrive 
in January with the surprise steel 
strike settlement and a big upside 
breakout which lasts for just one 
hour and then completely fizzles. 

In my opinion this kind of ac- 
tion should not be unexpected 
when the averages have just made 
a new high and after a few days 
of milling around one would ex- 
pect a good upward move to get 
underway’ with motors, coppers, 
steels, rails, and other cyclicals 
somewhere near the front. On the 
other hand, one should not rule 
out the possibility that Monday’s 
(Jan. 4) rise was a false move, in 
which event further easiness and 
congestion might last a few more 
days after which we might find 
ourselves heading into a _ good, 
stiff reaction. My own view is 
that the market will rally from 
here, but I have been wrong often 
enough to be just a little cautious, 
and that is the reason for the 
elaborate mental stop loss tactics 
mentioned earlier. If this market 
is through going up it will prob- 
ably not settle for the kind of 
mild tea party reaction we had 
last summer. 

Of course many will argue (and 
I will agree) that discussions of 
the market as such are a waste 
of time when the watchword is 
selectivity. No matter how sure 
we are that our favorite stocks 
will improve—rain or shine—we 
are all vitally interested in guess- 
ing where the Dow Jones Indus- 
trials will be six months or a year 
from now. The Dow Jones may 
go up a 100 points leaving our pet 
stocks high and dry and our cus- 
tomers with only slight misgivings 
of our inadequacy, but let the 
Dow Jones decline a 100 points 
and many of these same customers 
will be in a state of shock if we 
haven’t sold some of their securl- 
ties to give them “protection.” 

This is why market forecasting 
will always be of vital interest 
to those of us who earn our living 


dealing with the public. I can 


only apologize for not providing 
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a battery of optimistic forecasts, 
but at this point discretion looks 
like the better part of valor. 





*An address by Mr. Thurlow before 
the Associativn of Customers’ Brokers, 
New York City, Jan. 7, 1960. 


Wm.S. Wasserman 
Forms Own Firm 


William Stix Wasserman~ has 


formed Wm. Stix Wasserman and - 


Co., Inc., with offices at 70 Pine 
St., New York City, to engage in 


the securities business. Mr. Was- 


serman was formerly a principal 
of Truman, Wasserman and Co. 


Schweickart & Co. 
Appoints Barnett 


Harold Barnett has become as- 
sociated with Schweickart & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York - City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as manager of the un- 
derwriting department. 


With Marshall & Assoc. 
CHICAGO, I1l.—William C. Dunn 
has joined the staff of Marshall 
and Associates, 75 East Wacker 
Drive. 
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Lehman Bros. Will Admit Three 


Lehman Brothers, 1 William Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, have announced that William 
H. Osborn, Jr., Raymond R. Rusmisel and Andrew G. C. Sage, II 








‘Andrew G. C. Sage I 
will be admitted as general partners in the firm; subject to the 
‘approval of the Board of Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange. a 

Mr. Osborn has been associated with Lehman Brothers since 
1948. Mr. Rusmisel has been associated with Lehman Brothers 


for 17 years, and Mr. Sage has been with the firm for the 
past 12 years. 


' Wm. H.-Osborn, Jr. Raymond R.Rusmisel 











with offices at 16 Court Street to 
engage in a securities business. ‘ 
Partners are Arthur and Martin ' 
Karduna. 


Form American Planning 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — American 
Planning Co. has been formed 
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U.S. Chemical Industry 
Faces a Growing Threat 


Ry Gen. John Hilldring.* Chairman of the Board, General Aniline 
& Film Corp. New York City, Chairman, European Common 
Market Subcommittee of the Chemical Manufacturers Association 


Trade threat emanating from European Common Market is viewed 
less seriously than the threat of European research progress, but 
both are depicted as less significant than the looming competition 
in the world market from the U. S. S. R. empire. The next ten years 
are held fraught with basic, far-reaching changes, tests and struggles 
in our economy. Gen. Hilldring calls for more research chemists, 
discusses tariff policy. and warns we have no time to lose in getting 
ready to meet Soviet competition. 


The mission assigned to the Sub- 
‘committee by the Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association was a sim- 
ple one. It was to find out what 
the European 
Common Mar- 


ket is and 
whether it 
offers any 


sort of threat 
to the U. &. 
chemical in- 
dustry. If any 
threat is 
found to be 
present what, 
if anything, 
can we, the 
industry, do 
about it. 

The Euro- 
pean Eco- 
nomic Community, also known as 
the European Common Market, 
consisting of Germany, France, 
Italy and the Benelux countries, 
came into being on Jan. 1, 1959. 
It is without a doubt the most im- 
portant economic development in 
Western Europe in this century. 
It will certainly give, in fact it has 
already given, enormous economic 
strength to the free nations of 
Western Continental Europe, for 
which reason its existence and 
success is a matter of very great 


political importance to the United 
States. 


John Hiilldring 


Does See a Future Threat in ECM 


The European Common Market 
has the unqualified support of our 
government and it deserves and 
should receive the warm endorse- 
ment and support of our industry 
and of all of our citizens. But this 
does not answer the principal 
question which confronted the 
Committee and which confronts 
the industry. Does the European 
Common Market constitute any 
sort of threat to us? The answer 
to that question is—yes, it does. 
The countries of Western Europe 
which comprise the Common Mar- 
ket practice a modified free en- 
terprise system with monopolistic 


overtones. It is quite different 





from the competitive free enter- 
prise we know here at home. It 
has to be different because Eu- 
rope’s basic economic situation is 
different. We feed ourselves. In 
fact, one of our present embar- 
rassments is our food surplus. Eu- 
rope, on the other hana, wiust ui- 
port a large amount of the food it 
needs. We lack a few basic raw ma- 
terials for industry but, generally 
speaking, we are self-sufficient. 
The reverse is true in Europe. 
Ships sailing the seven seas are 
bringing to Europe every day the 
raw materials it desperately needs 
for its industry and transportation. 

Practically, philosophically and 
historically, Europe has one abid- 
ing compulsion, namely to export 
its manufactured goods in order 
that it may import food to feed 
its people and raw materials to 
stoke its furnaces and factories. 
The main purpose behind the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community is 
the penetration of world markets. 
It is not primarily concerned with 
raising the standard of living of 
its people. This will occur in due 
course to some extent but it is 
not a primary motivation. Neither 
is it concerned particularly with 
adherence to the theory of com- 
petitive free enterprise. It is not 
and will not be preoccupied with 
the establishment of free trade 
in the world. Its purpose, first 
and last, is and will be to sell its 
manufactured goods throughout 
the world. The effectiveness of 
the European Common Market in 
pushing its trade to the four cor- 
ners of the earth is self evident. 
The strength of Western Europe 
in accomplishing miraculous re- 
-ults in its foreign trade, once its 
vast industrial potential is har- 
nessed and directed by the ma- 
chinery of the Common Market, 
is not difficult to measure. It will 
be tremendous. 

I should like to consider sev- 
eral of the situations which con- 
front us as a consequence of the 
advent of the Common Market. 


Would Match Protective Status 
In the beginning, let us con- 
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sider how the Common Market 
may be expected to regard its 
chemical industry. We cannot say 
definitely at this moment what its 
position will be because no deci- 
sion has as yet been taken by the 
Central Authority of the Common 
Market. We do know however 
that two of its members, Germany 
and France, do now regard their 
chemical industry as vital to na- 
tional security and economic wel- 
fare. In view of the attitude of 
these two governments, it seems 
safe to assume that the Common 
Market will in due course give 
preferential status to the whole 
chemical industry of all the coun- 
tries in the Common Market. The 
Subcommittee recommends that 
this development be watched. 
Whatever status the chemical in- 
dustry may enjoy eventually in 
the Common Market, the same 
status should be accorded by our 
government to our chemical in- 
dustry. 

The Subcommittee also believes 
that the Association should keep 
itself informed in general about 
the development of the European 
chemical industry as the Common 
Market unfolds. We have the 
feeling that there will be impor- 
tant, perhaps even dynamic, 
changes in the industry in Eu- 
rope in the early years ahead. 
Organizational changes, changes 
in methods of operation, increas- 
ing capacities and lower produc- 
tion costs can be anticipated, and 


we _ should inform ourselves 

promptly about these develop- 

ments. 

Wants Reciprocity in Tariff 
Concessions 


It is not the function of this 
Committee to advise the Associa- 
tion on the position it should take 
with respect to U. S. tariffs. How- 
ever, we are pointing out to the 
main Committee that the Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association 
should undertake a study of the 
effect which the new Ee tariff 
arrangements in the Common 
Market, both externally and inter- 
nally, will have upon U. S. 
exports to Europe. And we have 
made several other suggestions 
which I am sure will receive the 
serious consideration of the In- 
ternational Commercial Relations 
Committee. In this connection 
one fact should be borne in mind 
by the Association, namely that 
when our European friends think 
and talk about the penetration of 
foreign markets they are not ex- 
cluding from their thoughts the 
U. S. market. As to tariffs, I be- 
lieve I can say this much. We do 
not believe that our problems of 
the future are going to be solved 
by erecting a high tariff wall 
around the United States. We do 
believe, however, that tariff con- 


cessions by us in the future 
should be sefective and really 
and truly reciprocal. 

We also believe that GATT 


will be an important agency for 
dealing with the Common Market 
on tariff questions and we have 
in consequence sent specific rec- 
ommendations to the GATT Sub- 
committee on this subject. 

We are not recommending what 
action any individual company 
should take as a consequence of 
the Common Market but we are 
including in our report some ad- 
vice for those companies who do 
decide to join EEC. 

Finally, I want to discuss the 
technological dangers which seem 
to us inherent in the new Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. 
Research and technological supe- 
riority are the essence of success 
in the chemical industry. In a 
sense the chemical industry is a 
battle of research. The nature of 
our economic system is such that 
a great deal of overlapping and 
duplicating research effort occurs. 
In fact, it is inescapable. This is 
not true of research in the coun- 
tries of Europe and will not be 
true, in our judgment. of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. The 
emergence of the Soviet Union 
as a trading nation will force the 
European Common Market to 
budget its research with maxi- 


mum efficiency regardless of any 
other consideration. 


Calls for More Research Chemists 


It is here in the area of re- 
search that the U. S. chemical in- 
dustry will face perhaps its 
greatest threat. At the moment 
we can offer only one suggestion, 
namely to produce more research 
chemists than are now emerging 
or are at present contemplated. 
This is admittedly not a complete 
or satisfactory answer but it will 
help. 

No talk on the Common Market 
can be complete without a men- 
tion of the Free Trade Area and 
the Soviet Union. The Free Trade 
Area or “Outer Seven” is an eco- 
nomic grouping consisting of the 
United Kingdom, the Scandina- 
vian Countries, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Portugal, which came 
into being three weeks ago. This 
is a customs union similar to the 
union operated by Benelux for 
some years after World War II. 

The establishment of the Com- 
mon Market and the agreement 
on a Free Trade Area by the 
“Outer Seven” has changed the 
tone and nature of economic dis- 
cussions in Europe. Last year the 
emphasis was on rivalry between 
the two groups and dire predic- 
tions by the partisans of one 
group about the other. This 
acrimony has largely subsided 
and there is more sensible dis- 
cussion now as to how the two 
factions can solve their differ- 
ences, how they can work to- 
gether, even how down the road 
they may arrange a consolidation 
of forces to meet the common 
threat. 


USSR Viewed as Greater Threat 


The common threat of course 
is the economic competition 
which they all expect from the 
East. One driving force and per- 
haps the most compelling one be- 
hind the urge to get the Common 
Market into business and to put 
together without delay a Free 
Trade Area is the looming com- 
petition in the world market from 
the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Several] important European 
industrialists with whom I talked 
this summer were sure in their 
own minds that the next great 
battle in the cold war is going 
to be a trade battle between State 
Capitalism and the kind of free 
enterprise practiced in Western 
Europe. 

Barring a shooting war, this is 
the battle that will occupy the 
center of the stage for the next 
20 years. The object of the cam- 
paign obviously will be to find 
out which area will control world 
trade. It was amusing to several 
American friends I encountered 
in Europe this summer that Eu- 
ropeans do not include the United 
States as an important participant 
in this struggle. To me, it was 
not too amusing. 
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Of course, I do not agree that 


U. S. industry will not be present. 


in an important way in this new 
struggle, because it will. But I 
disagree with those of my coun- 
trymen who believe that no great 
change will occur in our indus- 
trial way of life because of the 
economic resurgence of Europe, 
or the emergence of the Commun- 
ist nations as world traders. In 
my judgment, we shall experience 
in the next 10 years fundamental 
and far-reaching changes, tests 
and struggles in our economy, as 
a result of these events, and we 
have no time to lose in getting 
ready for them, 





“From a repert by Gen. Hilldring, 
Chairman of the European Common Mar- 
ket Subcommittee delivered to the An- 
nual Mecting of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, New 
York City. 


J. P. Gallagher 
With Rodman & 
Renshaw 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.— James P. Gal- 
lagher has become associated with 
Rodman & Henshaw, 209 South La 
Salle Street, 
members of 
the New York 
and Midwest 
Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. 
Gallagher, 
who has been 
in the invest- 
ment business 
for many 
years, was 
formerly with 
Reynolds & 
Co. in charge 
of the munic- 
ipal bond de- 
partment in 
the Chicago office. Prior thereto 
he was with McDougal & Condon, 
Inc. and David A. Noyes & Co. 
In the past he was an officer of 
Thomas E. King & Co. 


Three Officers for 
Distributors Group 


Distributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall 
St., New York City, have elected 
Albert E. Merick, Jr., William C. 
Roper, and Edmund J. Wardell 
Assistant Vice - Presidents. Mr. 
Merick is regional manager of the 
South Central States, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans; Mr. 
Roper is regional manager for the 
Centra] Atlantic States, with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., 
and Mr. Wardell, formerly an of- 
ficer of Texas Fund Management 
Co., is regional manager for the 
Southwestern States with head- 
quarters in Houston. 


J. P. Gallagher 
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British Reaction to 
U.S. Steel Settlement 


By Dr. Paul Einzig 


Incongruously as it may first appear, the inflationary implications 
of our steel settlement are said to have caused a bearish impact 
upon British equities. Dr. Einzig attributes this to the fear felt that 
we will raise our interest rates higher—causing outflow pressure 
on British funds. The London writer relays the growing confidence 
held in Britain as to the prosperous prospects of British industry 
production. He anticipates, however, one or more moves by the 
Government to compel lower consumer goods prices. 


LONDON, England—The news of 
the settlement of the American 
stcel strike found the London 
Stock Exchange in an optimistic 
mcod in which almost any news 
was liable to be 


would attract funds from London, 
and even though the British au- 
thorities may feel that for the 
present they could afford to con- 
tinue to lose gold, a stage might 
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Consumer goods industries are 
somewhat under the cloud of the 
campaign waged by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory, in favor of: price 
cuts. So long as the campaign is 
confined to exhortation the in- 
dustrial firms can afford to ignore 
it. It seems probable, however, 
that the Chancellor’s words will 
be followed by Government ac- 
tion, partly in the form of legisla- 
tion depriving manufacturers of 
the means to prevent competitive 
price reductions of their goods in 
the retail trade, and partly by 
resorting to free trade abandoned 
30 years ago. It seems probable 
that we shall witness in the near 
future a number of reductions of 
import duties partly in connection 
with the European Free Trade 
movement, but also independently 
of it, even in the absence of re- 














Fed. Land Banks 
To Offer Bonds 


The twelve Federal Land Banks 


are arranging to offer’ publicly : 


$232 million of bonds to redeem 
$124 million of 244% and $89 mil- 
lion of 3°4% bonds due Feb. 1, 
1960, to repay short-term borrow- 
ings and provide funds for lend- 
ing operations, John T. Knox 
Fiscal Agent of the Federal Land 
Banks, announced on Jan. 8. 


The new consolidated bonds to 
be offered will consist of two is- 
sues: $150 million due Dec. 20, 
1960 at 100 and $82 million 5% 7% 
bonds due Feb. 20, 1970. Rate on 
the 1960 maturity and price on 
the 1970 maturity was announced 
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on Jan. 13. Both issues will be 
cffered for cash with no exchange 
pr.vilege being given holders of 
the maturing bonds. 

The offering will be made 
through Mr. Knox, with the 
assistance of a nationwide group 


of securities dealers and aealer 
banks. 


Irving Lundborg Partners 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — On 
Jan. 14 Rollo H. Payne and Fred 
E. Hollenbeck of Carmel and John 
D. Murphy of San Rafael will be 


admitted to partnership in Irving 
Lundborg & Co., 310 Sansome 
Street, members of the New York 
and Pacific Coast Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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Monetary Policy’s Impact 
On Local Governments 


By Frank E. Morris,* 


Research Director Investment Bankers 


Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


in answer to the “het political issue” that monetary policy unduly 
penalizes State and local government public works spending, analysis 
shows this has not been so in the period since 1952 covering two 
complete business cycles. Far from throttling or severely curtailing 
such governmental projects, study concludes monetary restraint’s 
impact limited only about 5% of marginal, postponable capital projects 
and, nevertheless, had a beneficial contra-cyclical stabilizing effect 


upon the economy. A distinction 


is made between State and local 


government bond sales, contract awards and construction put in 
place, and experience is said to suggest that contra-cyclical public 
works plans kept on a shelf for a future recession at the local level 


is feasible which, however, may 


One of the major issues in the 
current controversy over monetary 
policy relates to the allocative 
effects of monetary controls, their 
relative im- 
pactonthe 
various sec- 
tors of the 
economy. It 
has been 
charged that 
Our present 
tools and 
techniques of 
monetary 
control, oper- 
ating through 
the existing 
structure of 
financial in- 
stitutions 
have the ef- 
fect of unduly restricting certain 
sectors of the economy during 
generally prosperous periods. Spe- 
cifically, it has been charged that 
the brunt of a restrictive mone- 
tary policy is borne by residential 
construction, state and local gov- 
ernments, and small business. At 
the same time, it is alleged that 
certain other types of borrowers, 
notably large corporations and 
consumers (in their purchases of 
durable goods), are not restrained 
to any significant extent by a 
tight money policy. 

The objective of this paper is 
to assess the impact of monetary 
policy on one of the sectors com- 
monly believed to be most af- 
fected, state and local govern- 
ments. This is not only a sub- 
ject of interest to students of cen- 
tral banking, it is also a very hot 
political issue. In recent. ses- 
sions, the Congress has spent a 
sizable portion of its time consid- 
ering legislation designed to 
moderate. in one wavy or another. 
the impact of a restrictive mone- 
tary policy on particular sectors 
of the economy, and much of this 
legislation has concerned state 
and local governments. 


Frank E. Morris 


The Approach Used 
Anyone attempting to evaluate 





not be true at the Federal level. 


the effects of monetary policy is 
certain to find it an elus.ve prob- 
lem, because the investment de- 
cision invariably reflects the in- 
fluence of a complex of factors, 
of which the monetary climate is 
only one. The conclusions reached 
in this paper are based on a study 
of the behavior of bond sales, 
construction contract awards and 
construction put in place by state 
and local governments during the 
period from 1952 to date. Al- 
though this is a relatively short 
period of time, it does cover two 
complete business cycles. and, 
more important, it covers almost 
all of the postwar period since 
the Federal Reserve-Treasury ac- 
cord of 1951 reactivated monetary 
policy. 

The analysis will take the form 
of an examination of the fluctua- 
tions of bond sales, contract 
awards and construction put in 
place relative to the business 
cycle, using the reference cycle 
dates of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research.) The -princi- 
pal hypothesis to be employed is 
that. if state and local govern- 
ments are sensitive to a significant 
degree to 


monetary policy, a 
contra-cyclical pattern in bond 
sales, contract awards, and con- 


struction put in place should be 
expected to exist. If the move- 
ments of these variables tend to 
coincide with the business cycle or 
to bear no reasonably consistent 
timing relationship to the cycle, it 
will be concluded that they are 





1 Two years ago the writer explored a 
different approach (see the /BA Statis- 
tical Bulletin, No. 3, April 1957, pub- 
lished by the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, Washington, D. C.). 
It was based on an analysis of State and 
toca! government bonds offered for sale 
but not sold, This approach proved in- 
adequate on two counts. On the one 
hand, it understated the impact of mone- 
tary restraint in that it took no account 
of bond issues which might have been 
sold under easy money conditions but 
which never advanced to the stage where 
an offering date could be established. On 
the other hand, it overstated the impact 
ef monetary restraint in that it took no 
acccunt of projects which were carried 
forward with short-term financing, even 


though the bonds for the project had 
“ satel 
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not very sensitive to monetary 
policy or, at least, that their fluc- 
tuations are dominated by other 
causes. 
The Findings 
Before presenting the data, it 
may be useful to summarize some 


of the most significant findings. 
They are the following: 


(1) State and local government 
bond sales appear to be moder- 
ately sensitive to monetary policy. 
Since 1952, they have followed a 
fairly consistent contra-cyclical 
pattern. In both business cycles 
the peak rate of bond sales was 
reached in the 12 months centered 
around the recession troughs. 
Roughly speaking, the pattern has 
resulted in shifting about 10% of 
bond sales from the final stages of 
the boom to the recession and re- 
covery periods. 

(2) A definite contra-cyclical 
pattern is also apparent in con- 
tract awards and construction pur 
in place by state and local govern- 
ments. However, the amplitudes 
of the fluctuations are much 
smaller than- those of bonds sales. 
This is due, in part, to the fact 
that a substantial proportion of 
state and local construction is not 
financed through the bond mar- 
ket. In addition, in the case of 
construction put in place, there 
is the natural dampening factor 
that work on a project is usually 
spread out over a period of many 
months. In the case of contract 
awards, the data suggest that 
roughly 5% of the awards are 
shifted from the final stages of the 
boom to the recession and recov- 
ery periods. In the case of con- 
struction put in place, the com- 
parable percentage would be 
somewhat smaller. 

(3) The contra-cyclical move- 
ments of state and local govern- 
ment construction put in place are 
substantially smaller in amplitude 
than those of residential construc- 
tion. On the basis of the contra- 
cyclical deviations from regression 
lines constructed for the 1952-1958 
period for construction put in 
place, the state and local govern- 
ment sector would appear to be 
only about one-fourth as sensitive 
to monetary policy. as residential 
construction. 

(4) Monetary policy clearly af- 
fects some types of state and local 
projects much more than others: 
With respect to less postponable 
types of projects, such as schools 
and water and sewer projects, the 
evidence suggests that they tend 
to go ahead largely unaffected by 
the state and the money market. 
School bond sales,. for example, 
showed their greatest advances 
during the first half of 1953 and 
the first half of 1957, both periods 
of sharply rising interest costs. 
During the easy money period of 


1954, school bond sales did not 
respond with substantially  in- 
creased volume, but tended to 


level off close to the sales vol- 
umes attained during the mid- 
1953 period of high interest rates. 
Similarly, in the most recent re- 
cession, school bonds sales did not 
respond substantially to lower in- 


terest costs. In f-ct, the nresent 
downward trend in school bond 
sales, which is causing so much 
concern, dates from Februar* 
1958, well before interest rates 
started to rise. Contract awards 
for school construction reaked 


out even earlier, the highest levels 


being attained during th 
months centered around the July 
1957 peak in economic activity 


that sc’ oo!) 


school construc - 


This evidence suggests 
bond 
tion 


' , 
Saies and 


work are relatively insensi- 
tive to interest rates and that 
ovements in these variobles ars 
cominated by other causes than 
r oney rates. 

Sirilarly, water and seer bond 
sales, contract awards and con- 
struction put in place have shown 
no tendency to move in a contra- 
cyclical manner. However, ex- 
cluding schools and water and 
sewer projects, the other types of 
State and local capital projects. as 

group, have shown a very pro- 
nounced contra-cyclical move- 


ment 


(5) The contra-cyclical be- 
havior of state and local goveri- 
ment bond sales, contract awards, 
and construction work has con- 
tributed significantly to the sta- 
bilization of the economy since 
1952. One of the unusual features 
of the past two recessions has 
been the stability of construction 
expenditures. This stability is at- 
tributable to the contra-cyclical 
behavior of residential and state 
and local construction. From the 
July 1953 peak to the August 1954 
recession trough, for example, 
construction put in place (season- 
ally adjusted) rose by 7%. This 
7% rise during the recession was 
composed of a rise of 14% in 
residential construction, a rise of 
20% in state and local govern- 
ment construction, and a decline 
of 3% in the residual of all other 
types of construction.? 


Considering both the 1953-1954 
and the 1957-1958 recessions, state 
and local government construc- 
tion has been quantitatively more 
important than residential con- 
struction in maintaining the vol- 
ume of total construction work 
during the recessions. Residential 
construction has, however, played 
a much larger role in raising the 

ai. of construction work dur- 
ing the first year of the post-re- 
cession expansions. 


The Data 


The data used cover interest 
rates on state and local govern- 
ment bonds and the volume of 
bond sales. since 1952.3 The 
monthly bond sales figures are 
highly erratic in behavior, a fact 
which is due, in part, to seasonal 
influences and, in part, to the 
timing of the sale of large issues. 
For this reason, a 12 month 
moving average is used to bring 
out the cyclical trend. The marked 
similarity of the contra-cyclical 
behavior of state and local gov- 
innent bond sales during the 
two business cycles covered by 
this paper suggests that they are 
moderately sensitive to monetary 
nelicy. As noted earlier, the pat- 
tern has been for bond sales to 
reach a peak rate during the 12 
months centered around the bot- 
tom of a recession. Thereafter, 
the rate of bond sales has tended 
to decline gradually until the 
next recession appears. 

The amplitudes of the swings 
are, however, rather moderete 
One measure of the extent of the 
contra-cyclical swings in state and 
local government bond sales may 
be obtained by measuring the 
deviations from a linear regres- 
sion line constructed for the 
1952-1958 period. During the two 
recession periods, bond — sales 

2 Volume of New Construction Put in 
Place, 1945-1958, U. S. Department of 
Cerm-ree, June 1959. 

3 The interest rates are from The Bond 
Buyer’s 20-Bond Index, the most com- 
monly used general measure of interest 
rate levels in the municipal bond market. 
The bond sales statistics for 1952 through 
mid-1956 are from The Bend Buyer. Fcr 
the period from mid-1956 through 1959, 
the statistics used are those compiled by 
the Investment Bankers Association 0° 
America. Since the two series are quite 
comparable, they are linked together 
without adjustment. 
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averaged 17.8% above the regres- 
sion line. During the first year 
of the two expansion periods. 
sales averaged 4.8% above the 
regression line. During the re- 
mainder of the two expansions. 
sales averaged 6.5% below the 
trend values. 

The data on bond sales can be 
broken down into three uses of 
proceeds categories: education. 
water and sewer, and all other4 

Education and water and sewer 
bonds account for about half of 
all state and local government 
bonds sold. They were singled out 
for special treatment because 
schools and water and sewer proj- 
ects were considered to be less 
readily postponable than most 
other types of state and local 
capital projects. Can the data 
throw some light on the question: 
Does a restrictive monetary policy 
cut more or less evenly across 
the board with respect to the 
various types of state and local 
projects, or do the more urgent 
projects tend to go ahead re- 
gardless of the state of the money 
market? The record of school and 
water and sewer bond sales sug- 
gests that the latter is the case. 

As noted earlier, school bond 
sales have not followed a contra- 
cyclical pattern. Water and sew- 
er bond sales have also shown 
little sensitivity to monetary 
policy. On the other hand, the 
residual (excluding education and 
water and sewer bonds) has 
shown a very marked contra- 
cyclical pattern similar to that of 
total state and local government 
bond sales but with greater am- 
plitudes. 

What about 12-month moving 
averages of bond sales, construc- 
tion contract awards and con- 
struction put in place by state and 
local governments, all stated in 
1947-49 dollars?5 Between Jan- 
uary, 1952 and August, 1959, the 
average increase in construction 
costs on public’ construction 
amounts to about 17% (on water 
and sewer projects, the increase 
has been about 42%). If not 
eliminated, price level changes 
of these magnitudes tend to ob- 
scure the cyclical pattern. 


Contract awards and construc- 
tion put in place by state and 
local governments tend to follow 
the same general sort of contra- 
cyclical pattern that was found in 
bond sales, with brief lags. How- 
ever, the amplitude of the fluc- 
tit} ations around the _ regression 
lines is much smaller. As noted 


4 Te education and water and sewer 
a nd sales data for the 1952-56 period 
-rer couniled by the Federal Reserve 
B-ard f Gcvern-rs and cover only bond 
issues cf $500,000 cr more. The data for 
tue perod July 1956 to the present were 
co~-picd by the Investment Bankers As- 
s civ’isn cf America and crver all issues, 
regardless of size. The Federal Reserve 
series were discontinued as of Decem- 
ter 1956. 

The “all other” figures are residuals 
ch'a’ncd by subtracting the education 
and sewer and water bend sale figures 
from the t*tal bond sale fieures. Because 
of the broader coverage of the IBA series 
-n education and water and sewer bonds, 
the residual is thus correspondingly 
smaller. 

5 Deflated by the Department of Com- 
merce orice index for all public con- 
struction. 
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earlier, the principal reason for 
the smaller amplitudes in con- 
tract awards is that many state 
and local capital projects are not 
financed through bond sales. In 
1954, for example, 59% of capital 
expenditures were financed by 
porrowing, 33% were financed 
from current revenues and bal- 
ances, and 8% were financed from 
Federal aid.6 In a tight money 
market, even some of the bor- 
rowing will be done short-term, 
with the hope of funding the debt 
at lower interest rates at some 
future time. 

Table I below shows the per- 
centage deviations from the 1952- 
58 regression lines for bond sales, 
contract awards and construction 
put in place during the years pre- 

6“Financing Capital Expenditures of 
State and Local Governments, 1947-1954,” 


by Robert F. Drury, in Construction Re- 
view, June 1956. 


7 The single exception was that during 
the 12 months ceintered around the 1958 
recession trough, construction put in 
place (although averaging 7% higher 
than during the year ending with the 
July 1957 peak) fell somewhat farther 
below the regression line. In part, this 
is attributable to the extreme brevity of 
the 1957-58 recession. 


ceding the 1953 and 1957 peaks 
and during the years centered 
around the 1954 and 1958 reces- 
sion troughs. A pronounced con- 
tra-cyclical behavior is clearly 
evident.7 ‘ 


The behavior of the series on 
education bond sales, contract 
awards and construction put in 
place, all stated in 1947-49 dollars® 
since 1952, suggests that the level 
of interest rates is not a dominant 
factor in determining the volume 
of school bond sales or construc- 
tion. Considerable concern has 
been expressed in recent months 
about the downward trend in 
school bond sales, contract 
awards and construction work; 


and there has been some inclina- 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
...Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











There is increasing criticism in 
political Washington, from Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, over 
the steel strike settlement which, 
according to all accounts, was han- 
dled by Vice-President Nixon and 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 

The size of the package which 
Nixon and Mitchell practically 


if no settlement had been reached 
before the injunction against the 
strike ran out, McDonald intended 
to confine the second walkout to 
United States Steel. That’s the way 
the United Automobile Workers 
operate. They strike one plant at 


a time. They play one company : 


against the other. An automobile 


tion to attribute the declines to handed the steelworkers on a sil- manufacturer or a steel manufac- 


tight money.9 However, the fact 
is that the declines in these series 
started during the recession, well 


ver platter was a general surprise 
and there seems little doubt that 
the industry was pressured into 
accepting it. Kaiser, who had 


turer would much rather see the 
entire industry closed down than 
to see other manufacturers still 
operating and pulling his business 


before the Federal Reserve moved signed up weeks before, got a away from him. 





8 Deflated by the E. H. Boeckh and 
Associates index for apartments, hotels, 
and office buildings. This is the index 
used by the U. S. Office of Education for 
school construction costs. 


9 See, for example, Business Week, the 
issue of Nov. 21, 1959. 


much better deal. 

Senator Butler, a Republican 
from Maryland, has denounced the 
settlement as a political deal, not 
collective bargaining. Senator 
Capehart, another Republican of 
Inaiana, feeis wie. sa..c Way ai- 


Richard E. Kohn to 
Admit C. P. Wuest 


NEWARK, N. J.—On January 21, 


Continued on page 30 though he has made no public Christopher P. Wuest, member of 


TABLE I 
Percentage Deviations of State and Local Government Bond Sales, 
Construction Contract Awards and Construction Put in 
Place From 1952-58 Regression Lines * 





12 Months 





Ending with Centered around Ending with Centered around 


Bond sales ____~_ —10.7% + 26.6% —13.5% +11.4% 
Contract awards — 4.8 + 2.1 — 3.5 + 3.4 
Construction put 

in Pee. wo — 5.3 + 3.6 — 1.1 — 1.6 





Reflects data which are stated in 1947-49 dollars. 


TABLE Il 
Growth in the Public School Population, 1947-65 


Public Elementary and 


School Year 


Secondary School Number of Percentage 
Ending Enrollments Students Increases 
MOOT = nc cclc cee cle —————— .  wecawe al 
IDG sn. cca eee 24,477,000 818,000 3.5 
IGG? .cacdtncn ts ana 25,706,000 1,229,000 5.0 
NEN 5 27,507,000 1,801,000 7.0 
RRA i 2s. 30,163,000 2,656,000 9.7 
1997 .... pee 32,339,000 2,176,000 7.2 
EDO wien cb ie Dae 34,620,000 2,281,000 ts 
LORS (O68). od ordi: 37,196,000 2,576,000 7.4 
LOGS COED ene ences 39,187,000 1,991,000 5.4 
SGD (008 Fin citeetaae es 41,484,000 2,297,000 5.9 
SOURCE: U. S. Office of Education. 
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statement. 

The mediator who had worked 
long on the case is understood to 
have prepared a much more mod- 
est package which he believed 
both sides would have accepted. 
He intended to submit it after the 


July ’53 Peak Aug. 54 Trough July ’57 Peak April ’58 Trough strike vote was conducted by the 


National Labor Relations Board, 
feeling there was no use to submit 
anything until this was out of the 
wre rt *s a a te ¥ - aK b aie 
negan, and his associates at the 
Labor Department are said to be 
burning over the manner in which 
they were given the run-around. 
Insofar as Nixon’s participation 


tion of the President. Before Mr. 
Eisenhower left on his four-conti- 
nent trip, he is reported to have 
told Mr. Nixon to take over. 

Strangely enough most of the 
criticism of the settlement comes 
from Republicans. The Democrats 
do not want to be put in the light 
of objecting to anything labor 
could get. 

Criticism or no criticism, the 
settlement has boosted Mr. Nixon’s 
Presidential stock for the time 
being. If the steel companies were 
to raise prices it would be a dif- 
ferent story. 

The steel operators say they 
have no immediate intention of 
boosting prices although the set- 
tlement is expected to add about 
$2 billion to their expenses of op- 
eration. This has led to reports, 
widely prevalent in official Wash- 
that they gave Nixon a 
promise not to increase prices 


; until after the elections next No- 
vember. 


il oubtful] if this is true, but 


the fact remains that the wage in- 
2 crease given to the workers as dis- 
‘ tinguished from the fringe bene- 
‘ fits does not become effective until 
;: next December 1. 
- the elections. 


That is after 
The wage increase 


- is the largest part of the package. 


In the meantime, aside from the 
eriticism in political quarters and 
possibly elsewhere, the great ma- 


& jority of the people are glad to 


see the strike settled. 
The settlement has caused the 


heat to be taken off Congress for 


additional labor legislation, but a 
possible railway strike is looming 
It would present just as 
serious a threat to the nation’s 
-conomy as did the steel strike. 


Congressmen and Senators are 
receiving all sorts of mail demand- 


: ing that the unions be placed under 


the antitrust laws. No one union 
dominated by one man, these let- 


E ters say, should be able to tie up 


the entire economy of the country. 

The truth is, however, that it 
was David McDonald, the steel- 
workers’ President, who demanded 


= that the companies negotiate sepa- 


rately. The companies wanted in- 


= dustry negotiation and only agreed 
= to separate bargaining at the last 


moment, 
Lory in Washington is that 


the New York Stock Exchange 
will become a partner in Richaru 
E.. Kohn & Co., 20 Clinton St. 
members of the New York Ex- 


change. Mr. Wuest has been a 
partner in Bernard, Winkler & 
Co. 


Houston Stock & 
Bond Outing 


HOUSTON, Tex. — The annual 
outing of the Stock and Bond 
Club of Houston will be held on 
Feb. 19, 1960, at the Brae Burn 


Increments for Two-Year Periods was concerned, it was at the direc- Country Club. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, I1].—Harold E. Church- 
ill, President of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation will be guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting 
of the Investment Analysts So- 
ciety of Chicago to be held Jan. 
14 at the Midland Hotel. 


With Nehring & Ricketts 


ELGIN., Ill.—John M. Johnston is 
now with Nehring & Ricketts, 4 
South Grove Avenue. 
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O'Connell Named 
By Blair & Co., Inc. 


Blair & Co. Incorporated, 20 


Broad St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announced the election of 





Homer J. O’Connei Andrew D. Cornwall 


Homer J. O’Connell as Executive 
Vice-President and Andrew D. 
Cornwall as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. O’Connell joined Blair & 
Co. Incorporated in 1958 as man- 
ager of the Institutional Sales De- 
partment and Vice-President and 
Director of the investment firm. 
Prior thereto he headed up his 
own investment firm, Homer 
O’Connell & Co., Inc. in New York 
City from 1946 to 1958. He started 
his career in the securities busi- 
ness in 1929 as a clerk and trader 
with a Wall Street house. 

Mr. Cornwall became associated 
with Blair & Co. as a member of 
the Corporate Bond and Syndicate 
Department in 1958 after five 
previous years of service with an- 
other investment firm from 1949 
to 1951 he was in the Personal 
Trust Department of a New York 
commercial bank. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Branch 


LAWRENCE, Kans. — Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 840 Massachusetts 
Street under the management of 
Ivan D. Rowel. 


Oppenheimer, Neu Appts. 


Oppenheimer, Neu & Co., 120 
Broadwav. New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have appointed Fred 
Meer manager of trading foreign 
securities. 
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Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











Tke improved tone which has 
been in evidence in Government 
securities is being looked upon in 
most quarters as a rally from 
what is termed a badly depressed 
and oversold market caused al- 
most entirely by year-end tax 
selling. To be sure, there has been 
a pick-up in the demand for Gov- 
ernment securities and this has 
tended to increase the volume and 
activity in these obligations. Even 
though there is more attention 
now for the more distant maturi- 
ties, it is the near-term and inter- 
mediate term issues which have 
the real breadth and volume of 
activity. 

The new money raising opera- 
tion and the refunding of the 12- 
month Treasury bill are out of the 
way and the money market is get- 
ting around now to giving more 
attention to the February matu- 
rity which will most likely be 
refunded with a package deal. 


Better Demand in Evidence 


The January investment demand 
for fixed income bearing obliga- 
tions continues to be sizable in 
spite of the renewed inflation psy- 
chology engendered by the steel 
strike settlement. It is also very 
evident that the prediction by 
President Eisenhower that the 
Federal budget would show a sur- 
plus of $4.2 billion for the fiscal 
year ended June, 1961 had a fa- 
vorable influence on Government 
bonds. These two forces, along 
with what seemed to have been an 
oversold market for the more dis- 
tant maturities of Treasury obli- 
gations, brought about a rally in 
the quotations of these securities. 


The improved tone for Govern- 
ment issues, especially those with 
a due date of more than five years, 
has been attributed to the demand 
from state pension funds, as well 
as a somewhat improved interest 
from the small individual inves- 
tors who, according to reports. are 
putting money into selected Fed- 
eral obligations at the expense of 
the savings banks, saving and loan 
associations and Government sav- 
ings bonds. 


Capital Gains a Factor 

The large discount at which cer- 
tain Treasury securities are sell- 
ing is bringing into them a type 
of buyer that is interested in not 
only the eventual capital appre- 
ciation, but also the value they 
have for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses, as well as the prospects of 
favorable treatment in any pro- 
gram of “advance refunding,” 
which seems to be in the wind. 

Even though political fevers are 
still running rather high as far as 
the 4%4% interest rate level for 
Government bonds is concerned, 
it is believed in most quarters of 
the financial district that this hin- 
drance to long-term bond financ- 
ing by the Treasury will be re- 
moved one way or another in the 
not-too-distant future. This would 
appear to open the way for “for- 





ward (maturity) 
the Government. 


The successful new money ven- 
ture of the Treasury through the 
use of June 22 tax anticipation 
bills and their payment by means 
of the tax and loan account in the 
deposit banks paved the way for 
che $1.5 billion of 12-month bills 
which went at a 5.067% basis. This 
offering was not payable through 
the Treasury tax and loan account 
and this was responsible in no 
small measure for the much higher 
rate required on the one-year bill. 
[fhe commercial banks were not 
doing the underwriting of the Jan. 
15, 1961 maturity. , 


financing” by 


General Rate Rise Expected 


The upping of the rate for bro- 
kers’ loans from 5% to 542% may 
xe the forerunner of higher rates 
‘or not only prime loans but also 
or the cost of borrowing from 
the Central Banks. It is evident 
that the demand for credit is going 
to be sizable for an extended pe- 
riod of time and usually with an 
enlarging of the need for funds 
comes higher interest rates. There 
-S no question but what another 
mcrease in the prime bank rate 
vill result in another boost in the 
discount rate. 


Competition from corporate and 
tax-exempt bonds is still very 
much in the forefront of the mar- 
ket for Treasury obligations and, 
in spite of the tightness of money 
and credit, the non-Federal issues 
still give a better return than that 
which is available in Government 
securities. However, a long-term 
Treasury issue with a high coupon 
would have plenty of attraction 
for investors but this would take 
funds away from mortgages and 
other legitimate business needs. 


Inv. Women to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.— At the Jan. 20 
dinner meeting of the Investment 
Women of Chicago at 6 p.m. at 
the Chicago Bar association, the 
guest speaker will be Nicolas 
Racz, member of the firm of 
Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York 
management consultants. 

His subject will be: “From Hun- 
gary to the U. S. A.” 


Larry Fauci With Walston 
Walston & Co. Inc., 74 Wall Street. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that Larry Fauci has 
joined their organization as As- 
sistant Sales Manager in the East- 
ern Division, in charge of mutual 
funds. For the last eight years 
he has been previously Assistant 
Sales Manager, mutual funds. Ira 
Haupt & Co. 


Morris Opens Branch 
ALBANY, N. Y. — William S. 
Morris & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 284 State Street under 
the direction of Thomas C. 
Plowden-Wardlaw. 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


R. A. Bing Joins 
Dean Witter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Dr. 
Ralph A. Bing, well Known econ- 
omist and security analyst, has 
joined Dean Witter & Co, “© 
Montgomery 
Street. Mem- 
bers of the 
New York 
and Pacific 
Coast Stock 
Exchanges, as 
a senior 
analyst. 

Dr. Bing 
served as 
Vice-Presi- 
dent and head 
of the invest- 
ment depart- 
ment of the 
Common- 
wealth group ; 
of mutual funds in San Francisco 
from 1957 to 1959. From 1949 
to 1957, he was head of the re- 
search department of Sutro & Co., 
San Francisco. 

The new senior analyst for 
Dean Witter & Co. has been a 
financial and economic analyst 
since 1944. He holds a Doctor of 
Law degree from Erlangen Uni- 
versity in Germany and a Master 
of Science degree in economics 
from Columbia University, New 
York. He is a graduate of the 
Institute for International Studies, 
Geneva, Switzerland and at one 
time attended courses of the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 


Paul R. Wiggins 
JoinsJamesTalcott 


Paul R. Wiggins, Assistant Vice- 
President of Bankers Trust Co. for 
the past 13 years, has been ap- 
pointed senior new business con- 
sultant of 
James Talcott, 
Inc., one of 
the country’s 
oldest and 
largest com- 
mercial and 
industrial fi- 
rancing and 
factoring or- 
ganizations, it 
was an- 
nounced by 
James Talcott, 
Chairman, and 
Herbert R. 
Silverman, 
President. 

Mr. Wiggins, who announced his 
retirement at the bank on Dec. 31, 
and previously been associated 
with the Commercial Credit Com- 
panies in Baltimore and New 
York for 25 years. 

He joined Bankers 
1946 to organize an accounts re- 
ceivable financing department. 
and later specialized in the fi- 
nancing of import-export com- 
modities. Mr. Wiggins is a resi- 
dent of White Plains, N. Y. 

Talcott, founded in 1854, is en- 
gaged in all phases of industrial 
finance: accounts receivable and 
inventory financing, mortgage, 
equipment and special loans, in- 
dustrial time _ sales financing, 
factoring and rediscounting. Of- 
fices and subsidiaries are located 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston and Atlanta. 





Ralph A. Bing 


Paul R. Wiggins 


Trust in 


Metropolitan Securities 


Formed in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa Metropoli- 
tan Securities, Inc. has been 
formed with offices in the Lewis 
Tower Building to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
Alfred M. Sharp, President: 
Joseph S. Girard, Vice-President: 
and Donald Greenbaum. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Mr. Sharp was 
formerly with First Central Corp. 
and Albert Teller Co. Mr. Girard 
has been with H. A. Riecke & Co.. 
Ine Reynolds & Co. Mr. 
Greenbaum was with First Central 
Corp. 


and 











THE MARKET 


.. Thursday, January 14, 1960 


... AND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 











Industrial stocks staged de- 
clines for a handful of days 
going into this week which 
was in striking contrast with 
all the glowing year-end pre- 
dictions and all the high 


promise supposedly offered 
by the Golden Sixties. 
* ok * 


Gradual stiffening of the 
various interest rates, and the 
expectation that another 
tightening of the discount 
rate is only a matter of time, 
weighed heavily on _ invest- 
ment sentiment, and prices 
eroded easily on the slightest 
selling as a result, the quality 
stocks were the ones most 
persistently under pressure, 
including steels, autos and 
chemicals. 


The “Glamours” Re-Sparked 


The ‘glamor stocks” also 
had their troubles although 
these were able to spark one 
spirited rally. For days the 
electronic and space age is- 
sues had been sliding down- 
hill awaiting a new sound- 
and-picture recording device 
developed by General Elec- 
tric. When it turned out that 
the device is far from per- 


fected they were quick to re- 
bound. 


te vs *. 
bs bs oy 


Technical considerations 
weren't overly favorable. In 
its slide downhill the indus- 
trial average fell through the 
expected resistance level 
around 666 by a good margin. 
That leaves the market with- 
out a clearcut ‘‘floor’” under 
it, and the possibility that the 
eventual low for the move 
will have to be tested before 
real confidence could be ex- 


pected to return to the 
market. 
Volume indications were 


more favorable, no great turn- 
over developing even on the 
more bleak days but perking 
up noticeably on rally at- 
tempts. Rails continued as the 
sturdier section of the new 
year, carried downward 
slightly by the persistent 
weakness in the_ industrial 
section but clinging grimly to 
a plus sign on the year, the 
only one of the indices that 
could make that claim this 
early in the young year. The 
industrial average meanwhile 
had retraced all of the ground 
covered throughout De- 
cember. 


Volume leadership was low 
grade, with such as Hupp, 
Alaska Juneau, Pacific Tin 
and Fairbanks Whitney ap- 
pearing regularly in the list 
of most active issues. 


There were other issues 
around in the low-price cate- 
gory that held merit to some 
of the market analysts, nota- 
bly Continental Copper & 


Steel which has been expand- 
ing busily and diversifying as 
it goes along. It once was 
maker of only insulated wire 
and cable but has added 
screening, alloys, tool steel, 
dies and others to its product 
mix. 


Impact of Inventory 
Accounting Change 


A change in the inventory 
valuation method slashed re- 
ported earnings in its 1958-59 
fiscal year when under the old 
system a good increase would 
have been reported. And its 
new year got off to a good 
start with an earnings almost 
doubled in the first quarter. 
The stock, however, is avail- 
able at a level a fifth under 
last year’s high, offers a yield 
of more than 5‘% on the cash 
rate and supplements it with 
small stock dividends. 


ote 
28 


A transition was also made 
in A. O. Smith to reduce the 
company’s reliance on auto- 
motive frames for so much of 
its business. Today its big 
profit division makes line pipe 
for oil and natural gas, oil 
well equipment and heaters 
which are estimated as sup- 
plying nearly two-thirds of its 
sales. 

The steel strike cut hard 
into the business of A. O. 
Smith, so the shares have 
been anything but wonder- 
workers in the market. The 
booming auto business, plus 
the rebound with steel sup- 
plies available, makes it a 
logical candidate for better 
treatment when the figures 
start to emerge with some 
estimates indicating that on 
the basis of full year results 
the present price is less than 
10-times earnings. The indi- 
cations of results for fiscal 
1959 were sufficiently en- 
couraging to the management 
to warrant an extra dividend 
along with a small stock pay- 
ment. 


Electronic Laggard 

Philco would seem statisti- 
cally to be the laggard in the 
electronic section, well below 
its peak reached in 1955 when 
its earnings from the then ap- 
pliance company were plum- 
meting. Since, the company 
has stressed electronics and 1s 
usually rated as being either 
in first or second place in the 
transistor business and is deep 
in the field of making devices 
for satellites. The appliance 
business is believed pretty 
close to supplying only half 
of its sales, the non-consumer 
lines in position to become the 
major activity shortly. 


Progress has also been 
made by Philco in the data 
processing machinery field al- 
though not, as yet, with any 
benefit to earnings since de- 
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liveries are not starting until 
this year. In transistors, par- 
ticularly the high-grade type 
‘1 which Philco has been the 
only maker, the profit corner 
was only turned last year, so 
the real benefits are not yet 
apparent. P 2 F 

The tire stocks have been 
mundane recently even in the 
face of glowing predictions 
for new auto sales and the 
prospect of the rubber com- 
panies having a boom year in 
1960. The companies long 
since diversified their prod- 
ucts to where tires represent 
only about half of their busi- 
ness but it is still an impor- 
tant element. U. S. Rubber is 
the better apparent value in 
the group, offering a yield of 
around 3'2% which is slight- 
ly better than average and 
holding under its 1959 peak. 
The larger discount from the 
high in the case of General 
Tire is confused by its owner- 
ship of Aerojet in the rocket 
field which has suffered se- 
verely recently as the space 
age items shed some of their 
glamor. 


Auto Favorites Sag 


Auto shares themselves 
were under occasional weight 
despite all their bright pros- 
pects, but that didn’t prevent 
Ford from showing up among 
the many selections of issues 
likely to have a good time 
marketwise in 1960. So far 
Ford’s compact car appears to 
have gained an edge over the 
competition, mostly because 
Ford steel production helped 
turn out the models during 
the steel strike. The company 
apparently is sufficiently en- 
couraged with economy mod- 
els to have announced a larger 
model, but still a compact one, 
this spring. It took over the 
No. 1 spot with the Ford 
model during 1959, which 


hasn't happened in some 
years. 


% ats 


The pressure settlement in 
the steel strike, without long 
haggling over work rules. to 
many presages an end to the 
threat of a rail strike over 
featherbedding. This imores- 
Sion could pave the way for a 
Sharp recovery in rail profits, 
particularly for the better 
grade lines. Southern Pacific. 
for one, has stressed new 
equipment that is paying off 
in efficiency. Through the re- 
cession years of 1957 and 1958 
it increased its profit-margin 
Showing before taxes, and is 
believed to have kept up the 
Progress despite the steel 


Strike. The return here is 
better than 5%, , or far above 
average. 


(The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 


They are presented as those of the 
author only.) 


Henry M. Barlow 
Henry Main Barlow, limited part- 
her in Carreau & Co., New York 


City, passed away Dec. 28 at the 
age of 75. 


Number 5916 . 


Official Changes 
For Dovenmuehle 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Board of 
Directors of Dovenmuehle, Inc. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago’s 
116-year-old mortgage banking 
firm, have elected George H. 
Dovenmuehle, Chairman of the 


Board, and named Theodore H. 
Buenger, President, succeeding 
Mr. Dovenmuehle. 

Mr. Buenger, who is also Presi- 
dent-elect of the Chicago Mort- 
gage Bankers Association for 1960, 
has spent his entire business ca- 
reer with the firm. He joined 
Dovenmuehle in 1945 following 
his release from World War II 
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military service, and became Vice- 
President and Director in 1951. 

Mr. Dovenmuehle has_ been 
President of the company since 
1955. He joined the organization 
in 1923 as a Vice-President and 
became Executive Vice-President 
in 1934. 

The Board also announced the 
election of Luke Thornton, who 
joined Dovenmuehle in 1957 as a 
specialist in the Industrial and 
Commercial Department, to As- 
Sistant Vice-President. 

Mr. Thornton came to Doven- 
muehle from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of America 
where he specialized in mortgages 
on industrial properties, commer- 
cial buildings, retail stores, and 
apartment. buildings. 


Tucker, Dreisbach 
At Hayden, Stone 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Elmer H. 
Tucker has been named manager 
of the institutional department for 
Western operations of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., 5657 Wilshire Blvd. 

For the past 20 years, Mr. 
Tucker was assistant treasurer 
and investment manager of the 
Farmers Insurance Group. For 11 
years prior to that, he was in the 
securities business in Long Beach 
as a partner of Tucker & Co. For 
five years he was director of re- 
search of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles which later was 
merged into the Security-First 


National. For three years, he was 
assistant Federal Reserve Agent 
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for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and also a lecturer 
on banking at the University of 
California. 

D. Gordon Dreisbach has been 
appointed to the research staff 
of the firm. Mr. Dreisbach will 
coordinate underwritings under 
the direction of W. Jay Maguire, 
research department manager. 


Form Allied Secs. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Allied Se- 
curities Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 210 Com- 
merce Place to act as dealers and 
brokers in corporate and munici- 
pal bonds and mutual funds. Of- 
ficers are Archie B. Joyner, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; George G. 
Jones, Vice-President and Secre- 


tary. 
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A new expansion program already well underway will enable 
National Steel to produce and market more of America’s most ° 
wanted steels—and to make them significantly better. 


CONTINUING A POSTWAR POLICY. This program calls for the 
expenditure of $300 million over a three-year period. It follows hard 
on the heels of a $500 million investment in plant improvements 
and new properties which began in 1952. The current program will 
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further broaden our share of the market and consolidate 
Our position in the front rank of the nation’s steel companies. 
Let’s look at some of the major developments involved. 


A “MILL OF THE FUTURE.” National Steel’s Great Lakes Corporation in 
Detroit is a major supplier of hot- and cold-rolled sheets and strip 

in the automotive industry, America’s biggest steel customer. 

Here, we’ve started work on a “‘mill of the future’’-—an 80-inch, 
four-high continuous strip mill which will be the fastest and most 
powerful facility of its kind in existence. We'll supply to our 
car-building customers larger coils of sheet steel of the highest quality. 
And also at Great Lakes Steel, we’re increasing ingot capacity by 
500,000 tons to 4.2 million tons a year for this division alone. 


A NEW KIND OF PLANT FOR A NEW DIVISION. On a 750-acre 

tract at Portage, Indiana, on the Lake Michigan shore, we’re 
building a totally new plant for our newest division, Midwest Steel 
Corporation. From it will roll electrolytic tin plate, galvanized sheet 
steel and other flat rolled products for manufacturers in mid-America 
—one of the nation’s largest consuming districts. These products 

will be finished from hot-rolled coils to be supplied by our 

Detroit operations. 


STILL MORE TIN PLATE CAPACITY. At our Weirton Steel Company 
plants in Weirton, West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio, 

we've installed two continuous annealing lines and two electrolytic 
tin plate lines to increase production and improve the processing 
of tin plate. Weirton Steel already is one of the world’s 

largest tin plate producers. Other improvements include facilities to 
increase the production of cold-rolled sheets. 


OTHER NEW CONSTRUCTION. A new 48-inch coating line is being 
installed at Allentown, Pennsylvania, for our Enamelstrip Corporation, 
which produces a line of decorative plastic and enamel pre-coated 
steels in coils. At Terre Haute, Indiana, we have enlarged 

existing plant facilities and completed an addition for 


our Stran-Steel Corporation, producer of pre-engineered buildings 
and architectural products. 


with a $300 million program now in full swing to produce more of the products most in demand 


ACCELERATING RESEARCH. Backstopping all this expansion, we are 
constructing a new corporation-wide research center at Weirton, 
where National Steel scientists will accelerate their search for new 


and better materials, methods and products. 


This continued emphasis on facilities for producing more and better 
products for our customers has made National Steel the fifth-ranked 
American steel producer and a major supplier of the steels 

most in demand. 


We are convinced that there will be more dramatic advances in the 
steel industry’s future than in its past—advances in which 
National Steel intends to play a prominent part. 
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Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Major Divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company — 
Midwest Steel Corporation « Stran-Steel Corporation « Enamelstrip Corporation 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation « National Steel Products Company 
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World Energy Prices 
Over Next Two Decades 


Bv Edward S. Mason,* Department of Economics, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The answer to whether we will have low-cost abundant energy in the 
next two or three decades is primarily confined to oil—what happens 
to its geographic distribution and its f.0.b. price from really low-cost 
areas possessing super abundant reserves. The author doubts uncon- 
ventional sources will supply but a small fraction of total energy 
during this period; dissents from view that our security needs require 
surplus energy capacity or that dependence on foreign sources of 
energy supply makes us more vulnerable; and notes that we have ‘no 
“energy policy” and, if we did, wonders how low-cost consideration 
would play against security considerations. He warns that were we to 
shift from low to high cost energy inputs it would weaken our com- 
petitive position in the world. 


Two basic natural resources prob- 
lems have increasingly demanded 
public attention during the last 
few decades. How can we feed 
a rapidly 
growing 
world popula- 
tion from a 
relatively 
limited sup- 
ply of arable 
land? And 
howcanwe 
meet rapidly 
increasing en- 
ergy require- 
ments at real 
costs that — if. 
they do not 
decline — at 
least will not 
increase very 
much”? It is the energy problem 
that concerns us today and, in a 
sense, it is the prior question. If 
the supply of arable land is to be 
increased by conventional irriga- 
tion methods energy requirements 
arelarge. Andareally greatexpan- 
sion of arable land awaits the 
introduction of practical methods 
of desalting sea-water with ac- 
companying energy requirements 
that are enormous. Thus the an- 
swer to the question “How are we 
going to feed rapidly increasing 
populations” depends significantly 
on the availability of low-cost and 
abundant energy. 


Dr. Edward S. Mason 


But agricultural output is not 
the only natural resource claimant 
on energy supplies. As we dig 
deeper into the earth’s surface for 
minerals and metals and follow 
veins that become thinner or un- 
earth deposits of poorer and poorer 
quality the energy input per unit 
of output inevitably rises. A 
meeting of increasing require- 
ments for mineral raw materials 
without sharply rising costs is in 
large part an energy problem. If 
we could be assured of really 
low-cost and abundant energy, 
our concern about dwindling min- 
eral supplies would be substan- 
tially reduced. They are all avail- 
able in the earth’s crust and in the 
seas in what are—for our purposes 
—unlimited quantities, and the 
cost of extraction is to a con- 
siderable extent an energy cost. 
In an important sense, therefcre, 
it may be said that the natural 
resource problem is essentially a 
problem of low-cost and abundant 
energy. 


The way these problems are 
handled, however, will seriously 
affect mankind only a half-cen- 
tury or a century from now. And 
the various possible technical solu- 
tions lie so far outside my ken 
thet I am, perforce, required to 
turn my attention to the nearer 
future. There is only one remark 
I feel called upon to make with 
regard to these distant prospects. 
Technological advance may be ex- 
pected not only to open up new 
sources of energy supply; it will 
inevitably create new and unex- 
pected energy uses and new uses 
for energy materials. There is a 
demand as well as a supply factor 
in the energy equation. Conse- 
quently it is a mistake to think of 
the energy problem as exclusively 
one of meeting increasing reauire- 
ments in current uses. We m: 
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sure that as unconventional 
sources are developed unconven- 
tional requirements will also ap- 
pear. The desalting of sea water 
is one that is clearly seen but 
there are others lying over the 
horizon. 


Looks 20-to-30 Years Ahead 


We are concerned, however, 
with the next two or at most three 
decades. 1980, give or take a year 
or two, is a date that may limit 
too frequent a resort to the crystal 
ball. It seems certain that within 
this period unconventional energy 
sources will supply only a small 
fraction of total energy require- 
ments. A recent careful study 
projects nuclear energy at 10% 
of the total U. S. energy supply 
by 1980.1 This seems to me on the 
high side but [I am willing to ac- 
cept it until more information is 
available. No doubt the percent- 
age in various Western European 
countries will be somewhat higher 
than this though the cost figures 
from existing nuclear installations 
are somewhat discouraging and 
earlier construction plans have 
been drastically scaled down both 
in Britain and in the Euratom 
countries. In the underdeveloped 
world the rosy expectations of 
nuclear power expressed by vari- 
Ous representatives at the Geneva 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in 1955 have since 
given way to soberer calculations. 
In reviewing this question I find 
no reason to change the opinion 
I expressed in a paper presented at 
that conference: that, largely be- 
cause of the capital cost and for- 
eign exchange requirements of 
atomic installations, the principal 
short-term expansion of these in- 
stallations will be in the high fuel 
cost areas of the developed world 


rather than in underdeveloped 
areas however high their fuel 
costs.2 Taking the free world as 


a whole then we may anticipate 
with some confidence that some- 
what less than 10% of total energy 
requirements will be met 
nuclear sources by 1980. 


from 


Will Need Conventional Energy 


This means that during the next 
two decades, so far as commercial 
sources are concerned, we shall 
continue to be dependent on 
hydro-power, coal, gas and, pri- 
marily oil. Indeed if I may antic- 
ipate in part a conclusion of this 
paper I would say that, if energy 
sources were free to move from 
low-cost locations in obedience to 
purely economic considerations 
the next two decades would be- 
long to petroleum. Why energy 
sources will not in fact be free to 
move and the consequences 
thereof is the main part of 


my 
Story. 


Any respectable analysis of the 
energy outlook usually starts off 
with a projection of 


energy re- 
quirements. 


And it is remarkable 





1 Perry D. 


Teitelbaum, “Productive 
Uses of 


Nuclear Energy” (National 
Planning Association, Washington, 1958). 
_2E. S. Mason and the National Plan- 
ning Association Staff of the Peacetime 
Atomic Energy Project, “Energy Re- 
quirements and Economic Growth,” in 
Proceedings of the Internationa! Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomi 
Energy. Vol. 1, p. 50. (United Nations 
New, York, , 1956). 
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in these days of linear program- 


ing, operations research, and in-. 


put-output analysis how compli- 
cated the projections can become. 
For my purposes, however, this 
exercise seems unnecessary. I am 
willing to accept any one of a 
number of projections of energy 
consumption for the next 20 vears. 
add or substract 25% and still 
maintain that if requirements can 
be met from lowest cost sources 
there is no reason to expect much, 
if any, rise in the cost per unit 
of energy input during the period 
under consideration. The great 
unknown in the analysis of future 
energy requirements is, of course, 
what will happen to rates of con- 
sumption in the underdeveloped 
world. During the last few dec- 
ades, in the highly industrialized 
economies of the west, energy 
consumption has grown at slightly 
less than the rate of increase of 
real national income and most 
projections anticipate a continua- 
tion of this relationship. And we 
know that the determinants of 
growth in these economies are so 
firmly inbedded in existing habits 
and institutions that, barring large 
scale warfare, we can project with 
some confidence a growth trend in 
the future not very different from 
that experienced in the recent 
past. This, is fact, is the dif- 
ferentia specifica of a developed 
economy. In the underdeveloped 
world, however, we have no real 
basis for projecting growth rates 
and insufficient data to establish 
any firm relationship between 
growth rates and energy con- 
sumption. But it seems unlikely 
that energy requirements in this 
substantial part of the world will 
be large enough to change signifi- 
cantly our overall assessment. 


Realistic Costs 


One final preliminary observa- 
tion concerns the relationship be- 
tween low-cost and abundance. It 
is obvious that for any particular 
source of energy — as indeed for 
any commodity — abundance can 
not be assured without paying a 
price high enough not only to 
cover production or operating 
costs but also to cover any neces- 
sary expenses involved in assur- 
ing a continuing supply. This is 
a fact that is apparently not yet 
discovered in various Latin 
American countries who insist on 
setting electrical rates at a level 
so low that the replacement of 
existing installations becomes un- 
profitable. The same considera- 
tions have a bearing on domestic 
oil production. If we want to meet 
a large share of our energy re- 
quirements from domestic oil 
production we shall have to per- 
mit a price high enough to cover 
the increasing costs of discovery 
and development. 

But what is true for particular 
sources of energy supply is sub- 
stantially altered when we turn to 
an examination of all sources of 
energy considered together. Here 
low cost is compatible with abun- 
dance if first, there are, in fact. 
large supplies of low cost energy 
available in the world and if. sec- 
ond, energy users are free to turn 
from high - cost to low - cost 
sources. Admittedly there are 
technical limitations to substitu- 
tion among energy sources in par- 
ticular uses and this is a fact of 
substantial importance for certain 
energy problems. But it is equally 
obvious that the possibilities of 
substitution are sufficiently great 
and that, if users are free to 
choose, energy prices will be 
lower in almost all uses 

A consideration of the relation 
of low-cost and abundance also 
needs to take into account a miss- 
ing intermediate factor, i. e. price 
It is possible that, by any estimate 
of costs that is related to the in- 
puts necessary to get a supply out 
of the ground and into the hands 


of users, a particular source of 
energy may be low-cost. At the 
Same time the price of energy 


from this source to the user ma‘ 
be high. This difference between 


the cost in terms of inputs and 
the delivered, price per unit of 
output may be large because.of 


high transport costs, because of 
the existence of monopoly ele- 
ments in the market, or because 
the owner of the resource is in a 
position to exact a sizable rent 
or royalty, or for all these reasons. 
Since I presume we are here 
mainly concerned with low-cost 
and abundance from the point of 
view of energy users it will be 
necessary to consider prices as 
well as input costs. 


Examines World Costs 

At this point I should logically 
plunge into an examination of the 
costs of alternative energy sup- 
plies in different parts of the 
world. This is at best a difficult 
task and for my purpose I con- 
sider it to be an unnecessary one. 
It is difficult to derive any accu- 
rate measures of the cost of pro- 
ducing, say, oil in different parts 
of the world for a number of 
reasons of which two are particu- 
larly important. First the very 
large differences in the security 
of investment in different parts 
of the world, mainly related to 
political considerations, suggest 
that very different periods of 
capital recovery are advisable. 
But making the most extreme 
allowances for these differences 
would still leave the Middle East 
and Venezuela remarkably low- 
cost sources of supply. Secondly, 
if one insists on charging to par- 
ticular sources of supply the costs 
of exploration and discovery all 
over the world, one can build up 
a high-cost estimate even for 
Venezuela and the Middle East. 
There seems no very good reason 
for doing so but the problem of 
what exploration and develop- 
ment costs are to be charged to 
what sources of supply is admit- 
tedly a bothersome question, 

It seems to me, however, that it 
is unnecessary for our purposes 
to enter into the intricacies of cost 
analyses. I take it for granted that 
Venezuela and the Middle East 
are low-cost sources on any full- 
cost-of-supply basis and that the 
principal problem with respect to 
these areas that concerns users 
is the price problem. I believe it 
is clear that the costs of domestic 
oil in the United States are rela- 
tively high and may be rising. 
There seems to be ample evidence 
that coal can be produced in the 
United States at real costs no 
higher than at present for an in- 
definite period. On the other hand 
the facts indicate that coal costs 
in Western Europe are high and 
increasing. The situation with re- 
spect to gas production in the 
United States is less clear. Gas 
has been an extraordinary low- 
cost source of energy in this coun- 
try and although the price in re- 
cent years has been rising rapidly 
[I am prepared to assume that it 
will continue to be a relatively 
low-cost source over the period 
we are considering. It is on the 
basis of these rough and ready 
approximations, that may be con- 
sidered to be common knowledge, 
that I propose to proceed. 

A realistic assessment of the 
prospects for low-cost and abun- 
dant energy in the free world 
will, of necessity, have to grapple 
with the following questions: 

(1) Who, in fact, is interested 
in low-cost energy and what in- 
fluence can they bring to bear, 
both in the market and in the 
political arena, as against the im- 
portant groups who are certainly 
not interested in low prices, at 
least for their own outputs? 

(2) What changes in public pol- 
icy and business practices would 
have to be brought about if 


we 
are to obtain a low-cost energy 
supply’ 

(3) What would be the conse- 


quences of these changes for the 
economic position of particular 
sources of energy supply and for 
the defense posture of specific 
countries as seen by those respon- 
sible for security matters? 

(4) And finally, taking account 
of the probable answers to these 
questions, what role should low- 


cost, as against other considera- 
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tions, play in the formulation o? 
a sensible energy policy? 


Those Not Favoring Low Cost 
Energy 

Turning to the first question jt 
is abundantly clear that there are 
many groups, possessing great 
economic and political weight 
who are not at all interested in a 
low-cost energy supply. If we 
look first at the domestic scene 
the gas producers, who are usu- 
ally closely connected with oil 
production, complain bitterly that 
they are already selling at too 
low a price. They claim that their 
increasing share of the U.S. ener- 
gy market is the result of an arti- 
ficially determined differential, 
i.e., via government control of the 
field prices of gas, as against oil. 
They woud like to be able to 
charge into the cost of gas the 
price of the oil that gas is dis- 
placing from the market. But if 
we consider any influence on price 
brought about by government in- 
tervention to be an “artificial” 
influence, gas is not the only ener- 
gy source subject to such aarti- 
ficiality. Certainly, the domestic 
producers of oil, spread over 22 
states each with its customary two 
Senators, are not interested in 
low-cost energy. On the contrary 
they tend to assert that unless 
the price of oil is raised, or at 
least kept from declining, the in- 
creasing cost of domestic oil ex- 
ploration and development will 
soon cease to be covered. The 
international oil companies, it is 
true, are interested in drawing a 
larger part of their oil, for sale in 
the United States, from lower cost 
foreign sources. But, so far as I 
know, they have not expressed a 
desire to pass these cost advan- 
tages on to consumers. Nor have 
I heard that John L. Lewis has 
spoken out in favor of a lower 
price for coal. 


Those Favoring Low Energy Cost 


‘There are then some powerful 
market forces commanding sig- 
nificant political support which 
have no doubt an interest in 
abundant energy but not at low 
costs. Arrayed against them are 
some special groups of whom the 
12 New England Senators, chivied 
by a constituency interested in 
low residual fuel oil prices, are 
perhaps the most vocal. For the 
rest the interest in low energy 
cost is a diffuse consumer interest 
which like all consumer manifes- 
tations is disorganized and rela- 
tively impotent. 


The situation in Western Europe 
is not too dissimilar. Although oil 
from the Middle East can now be 
landed in most of Western Europe 
at prices which tend to make the 
high-cost domestic coal output 
non-competitive, strong forces are 
arrayed against a rapid displace- 
ment. In Germany the favored 
method is a differential tax on 
oil consumption. In Belgium de- 
spite all the efforts of the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community 
to close down high-cost mines 
there is effective resistance. In 
Britain the government stands 
ready by differential taxes on oil 
and, if necessary, by subsidies to 
coal, to protect this high-cost, and 
also high employment, source of 
energy supply. 

As our attention turns to the 
principal centers of overseas oil 
production, in Venezuela and the 
Middle East, we find, quite nat- 
urally, no very great enthusiasm 
for low cost energy. There is, it 
is true, a great desire to see a low- 
ering of barriers to oil imports in 
the West. This in itself would 
tend to lower the average costs 
of energy inputs in Europe and 
arrest a tendency toward increas- 
ing energy costs in the future in 
the United States. But neither the 
producing companies nor the own- 
ing governments are interested in 
any substantial break in the world 
price structure. The tremendous 
surplus now overhanging the mar- 
ket and the entrance over the last 
few of producing in- 
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terests has, it is true, induced a 
substantial nibbling at this price 
aructure. But it remains to be 
seen Whether such price lowering 
influences as may be brought to 
pear by increasing competition 
and over-abundant supplies may 
not be offset by the effects of in- 
creasing pressure by Owning gov- 
ernments for a larger share in the 


proceeds. 
No doubt if we pushed our 
search for consuming interests 


concerned with low-cost energy 
very far into the underdeveloped 
world we would find countries 
whose import needs and shortage 
of foreign exchange makes this 
concern a matter of critical im- 
portance. But the influence of 
these countries on world energy 
prices is not apt to be large. Tak- 
ing the free world as a whole we 
must conclude that the forces ar- 
raved against the Objective of a 
low-cost energy supply are strong. 


Public Policy and Business 
Practices 


Let us consider now’ what 
changes in public policy and busi- 
ness practices would have to be 
accomplished if we are to obtain 
a low-cost and abundant energy 
supply. Undoubtedly a necessary, 
if not sufficient condition is a 
lowering or elimination of import 
barriers to—and differential tax- 
ation of—oil in Western Europe 
and the United States. In this 
country an elimination of import 
barriers would inevitably produce 
a large influx of oil whether or 
not the delivered price was af- 
fected. International companies 
free to choose between their high- 
cost domestic and their low-cost 
foreign sources would have no 
doubts concerning the correct 
procedure. Independents who have 
been going abroad in increasing 
tumbers in recent years but who 
have encountered difficulties in 
disposing of their oil in the Amer- 
ican market would have their dif- 
ficulties lessened. And other in- 
dependents would join the race to 
Venezuela and the Middle East. 


In Western Europe if import 
barriers were removed and if dif- 
ferential taxes on petroleum and 
subsidies to coal were also lessened 
or eliminated, oil would replace 
coal at a greatly accelerated rate. 
Here, as I have indicated, such a 
replacement would lower the aver- 
ase costs of energy inputs even if 
the price of oil remained constant. 
In the United States it would 
probably not have this effect since 
coal prices are fairly competitive 
with oil in cOmmon uses and gas 
is still an exceptionally low-cost 
alternative source of energy. Ex- 
pansion of imports, however, might 
well postpone any increase in 
U.S. energy prices. 
_Assuming the price of imported 
oil were to remain constant such a 
pronounced shift in energy sources 
would still inevitably lower the 
cost of supplying world energy 
requirements in terms of real 
inputs and this is an element not 
to be ignored. Instead of the labor 
and capital required in the United 
States to find oil in increasingly 
unlikely territory or to undertake 
increasingly difficult secondary 
recovery operations, the much 
smaller physical inputs needed to 
Produce oil in Venezuela or the 
Middle East would be called on. 
And in Western Europe the very 
heavy labor and capital investment 
per ton of coal would no longer 
be needed. Needless to say this 
view is a reflexion of the Free 
World energy potential seen as a 
Whole. For any particular country 
the real cost of imported oil is 
dependent on the real costs of the 

exports that pay for these imports. 
Furthermore even for the Free 
World as a whole the saving in a 
shift from high input sources to 
low import sources is real only if 
the displaced resources can be ef- 
fectively reemployed. Despite 
these caveats, a potential Free 
World saving of inputs is an aspect 


of the matter that needs to be 
considered. 
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eas we ask ourselves what 
changes in public policies or busi- 
ness practices, in addition to a 
freeing of imports, would be 
needed to lower energy prices to 
consumers, we run into a hornets’ 
nest of unanswered, and prob- 
ably unanswerable, speculations. 
Clearly the crux of the matter 
is how and whether the f.0.b. price 
of oil at the really rich oil-pro- 
ducing centers can be brought 
somewhat closer to input costs? 
This involves among other things 
speculation on the future competi- 
tive structure of the producing 
industry particularly in these 
areas, the bargaining position of 
the various owning country gov- 
ernments vis-a-vis the producing 
companies as to sharing profits 
and various consumer country 
governments with respect to 
price. And, since the capital re- 
quirements of a greatly expanded 
overseas Oil supply are very large, 
the attitude of potential investors 
toward these developments is de- 
cidedly relevant. One _ really 
needs to dust off the crystal ball 
to provide answers. 

The impinging forces are con- 
tradictory to say the least. An 
expansion of the market for 
Middle Eastern and Venezuelan 
oil would tend to bring in a flock 
oft. new producers and thus might 
lessen the influence of individual 
major companies on the _ price 
structure. But such an_ influx 
would tend to. strengthen’ the 
hand of the owning countries and 
possibly their share of the take. 
On the other hand the vastness 
of the overhang surplus oil plus 
new discoveries like those in Al- 
geria and Libya may substantially 
weaken this bargaining power. If 
these elements together with the 
possibilities of collusive arrange- 
ments among the owning or the 
consuming countries are taken 
into account we seem to have a 
situation in which you pick your 
number and take your choice. 

One final remark on this ques- 
tion. I have discussed the issue 
entirely in terms of oil because 
I believe that the center of the 
question of what happens to 
world energy prices over the next 
two decades lies in what happens 
to the geographical distribution 
and to the f.o.b. price of oil from 
the reallv low-cost areas with 
their super abundant reserves. 


Consequences of Lowered Oil 
Barriers 

A consideration of the probable 
consequences of shifts of this sort 
for the economic position of par- 
ticular groups of producers and 
tor the defense posture of individ- 
ual countries can be brief. The 
probable economic consequences 
are fairly obvious and fairly 
drastic. An elimination of bar- 
riers to oil imports into the 
United States would bear most 
heavily on domestic oil producers. 
Such a displacement would cut 
back allowables—already reduced 
to nine days a month in Texas— 
to a point where the continuation 
proration and all that it involves 
in the way of output controls, 
might well have to be reconsid- 
ered. If output controls were 
substantially altered both’ the 
domestic and import price would 
fall, a good many marginal opera- 
tions would be abandoned and no 
doubt expenditures on explora- 
tion and development would be 
sharply reduced. 

If the displacement of domestic 
by foreign output took place 
without a substantial change in 
the delivered price of oil there is 
no reason to suppose that the pro- 
duction and consumption trends 
of coal or gas would be so af- 
fected. On the other hand if in- 
creased oil imports led to a re- 
consideration of domestic output 
controls and price competition 
raised its ugly head this judg- 


ment would have to be reexam- 
ined. 

An abandonment of import bar- 
riers to and differential taxation 
on oil in Western Europe would 
produce rapid inroads into coal 
production and, what is probably 
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more important, into the heavy 
employment in the coal industries 
of various European countries. In 
contrast to the United States 
where only 200,000 men are cur- 
rently employed in coal produc- 
tion, Britain employs some 750,- 
000 to produce slightly more than 
one-half the U. S. output, and 
West Germany some 450,000. 


In view of the probable im- 
pact in the United States and 
Western Europe of an abandon- 
ment of competitive restrictions 
on toreign oil—which I regard as 
the necessary if not sufficient 
condition to low-cost and abun- 
dant energy during the next two 
decades — the question naturally 
arises, how much do we want a 
low-cost energy supply? But be- 
fore attempting to assess the rela- 
tive importance of lowness of cost 
in a sensible energy policy let 
me call attention to certain eco- 
nomic aspects of the security 
problem. 


Offers Views on Security Needs 


An economist viewing develop- 
ments of the last few years can- 
not help wondering whether, in 
the event of nuclear warfare, 
energy consuming facilities will 
not disappear at least as rapidly 
aS energy producing facilities. Ils 
it then so important to build up 
a supply cushion in the United 
States particularly if the cost of 
so doing is very high? He cannot 
help wondering also whether, in 
the event of brush-fire wars of 
various sorts, energy sources out- 
side the United States may not be 
as useful as those inside. Finally, 
looking at the experience of the 
last war, one wonders whether 
rationing is not a quicker and 
more productive source of energy 
for military use than the creation 
of surplus capacity. Abandonment 
of import controls will certainly 
make us more dependent on for- 
eign sources of supply. But does 
this necessarily make us any 
more vulnerable to the dangers 
that now confront us? 


Ponders One Final Question 


Let us turn now to the final 
question. I have been somewhat 
amused recently to note a request 
from a high authority in the Eu- 
ropean Community for a_ brief 
description of U. S. energy policy. 
This exhibits a touching faith in 
the rationality of public action in 
the United States but no great 
awareness of how things, in fact. 
get done. So far as I am aware 
the United States has no energy 
policy and despite recent emana- 
tions from Congress on this mat- 
ter I doubt whether we will soon 
have one. If, however, we can 
imagine a sensible energy policy 
what role would low-cost con- 
siderations play as against the 
legitimate interests of domestic 
producing groups and as against 
security considerations? 

This is much too large a hare 
to start at this stage. But a con- 
cluding remark needs to be made 
concerning the role of costs in 
such a calculus. Until recently 
the United States enjoyed a pro- 
nounced advantage over every 
other country in the world with 
respect to energy costs. The rich- 
ness and accessibility of our coal 
deposits were, and still are, un- 
matched in other industrial coun- 
tries. The United States was the 
principal exporter of oil and oil 
products, and oil prices in the rest 
of the world were U. S. gulf 
prices plus delivery costs to des- 
tination. And we were the {first 
large consumer of gas. 

Energy prices are still compar- 
atively low in this country but 
we have already lost a substan- 
tial part of our advantage. The 
delivered price of crude oil is 
now somewhat lower in the high- 
ly industrialized sections of West- 
ern Europe than it is in the highly 
industrialized sections of the 
United States. Furthermore, an 
energy policy in this country 
which emphasized the interests 
of domestic producing groups 
and defense considerations at the 
expense of the cost element 


would goon reverse our traditional 
position. While the effects of low- 
cost energy on economic growth 
in the United States can be ex- 
aggerated, a transition from rela- 
tively low-cest to relatively high- 
cost energy inputs would quite 
definitely weaken our competi- 
tive position in the world. Ina 
period when this position is al- 
ready beginning to appear pre- 
carious I do not believe that an 
energy policy which fails to put 
cost considerations in the front 
rank can, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called sensible. 


*An address by Prof. Mason before 
Columbia University Symposium of 
— Petroleum Institute, New York 

ity. 
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J. L. Gardner Pres. 
Of Gardner Office 


BOSTON, Mass.—Election of John 
L. Gardner as President of Gard- 
ner Office, Inc., 10 Post Office 
Square, has been announced by 
G. Peabody Gardner, Chairman of 
this personal trust and investment 
management office which has 
been in operation for over a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Gardner has been for the 
past six years a member of the 
staff of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust as an investment analyst. 
He is a trustee of Amoskeag Co. 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Service of Bonds of the External Debt 


Publica, in accordance with the readjustment plan for 
the service of the external debt approved by Law No. 
8962 of July 20, 1948, announces that the fixed annual 
interest of 3% has been paid for the year 1959 to the 
holders of bonds of the direct and indirect External 
Debt of the Republic and the municipalities covered by 
Law No. 5580 and which assented to the new plan 
under the aforesaid Law No. 8962. 

The Sinking Fund established in accordance with 
Law No. 8962 has been applied to the redemption of 
the following bonds, purchased below par: £548,106, 
US$3,419,000, Swiss Francs 2,614,200, all of which 
have been withdrawn from circulation. The average price 
of these purchases was 47.20%. 

After making these amortizations the balance of prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the External] Debt was as follows: 
£14,283,522, US$88,167,000, Swiss Francs, 71,665,900. 

The Caja Auténoma de Amortizacion de la Deuda 
Publica, in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 
of Law No. 8962 also announces that holders of bonds 
of the external debt who assented to the plan of service 
of old Law No. 5580 and do not accept the new plan 
under law No. 8962 will be entitled to receive for the 
year 1959 interest at the rate of $1.81 per $1,000 bond 
calculated on the basis provided in Law No. 5580 with 
respect to the following revenues: 


Participation in the profits of the Corporacion de 
Ventas de Salitre y Yodo of Chile............ 
Share in the taxes on income of the 4th category 
of copper companies ........ 
Share in tax on importation of petroleum for the 
nitrate and copper industries (Article 7th of 
Law No. 6155 of January 6, 1938) 


an © ES So 8.6 >. oe 6.5 6% 


Up to the close of the year corresponding to this decla- 
ration 97.68% of the dollar bonds, 99.54% sterling 
bonds and 96.99% of the Swiss franc bonds had been 
assented to Law No. 8962. 


Pursuant to the extension granted by the 
Supreme Government under the terms of Fi- 
nance Decree No. 9,566 of October 31, 1957, the 
period for acceptance of the exchange author- 
ized by law No. 8962 will remain open until 


Holders of bonds assented to Law No. 5580 will be 
entitled to receive the aforesaid payment of $1.81 per 
$1,000 bond on and after February 1, 1960, against 
presentation and surrender for cancellation of the two 
coupons corresponding to said payment, (in the case of 
the City of Santiago, Chile Twenty-One Year 7% Ext. 
S.F. Bonds dated January 2, 1928, the said payment will 
be made by presentation of the bond for endorsement of 
the interest payment) together with an appropriate letter 
of transmittal, at the office of the correspondent of the 
undersigned in New York City, Schroder Trust 
Company, Trust Department, 61 Broadway, 
New York 15, N. Y. Letters of transmittal may be 
obtained at the office of said correspondent. 


~ | 


Amortizacién de la Deuda 


None 
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882,410. 
US$1,094,474. 











CAJA AUTONOMA DE AMORTIZACION DE LA DEUDA PUBLICA 
EDUARDO SOLMINIHAC K. 


General Manager 


SANTIAGO WILSON H. 


President 
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Do Common Stocks Provide 
Protection Against Inflation? 


By Raymond B, Garvia, 


4 , Peet en = diz ~ D =i Gas ore? 
issisidiii 1 TeasiTe7, Fuaailiz d< paren, 


J. M. Dain & Co.. Inc., Minneapolis; President, Twin City Security 
Traders, Inc. 


Long and short run analysis by author provides conclusions to please 
both sides of the question. After pointing out investors are more 
motivated by the fear of inflation than by business conditions and 
earnings, which sometimes has worked to their disadvantage, Mr. 
Garcia notes, as one conclusion, that equities can be over-rated as a 
hedge and that they thrive best with no inflation. This results, he 
says, from inroads inflation may make in stockholders’ equity in the 
firm and when persistent inflation cannot cope with the cost squeeze. 
The other conclusion notes, however, that successive 20-year periods 
since 1901 were on the whole favorable to stocks as a hedge; that 
since 1941 te 1959 common stocks rose 4'/2 times the amount needed 
to offset consumer purchasing power loss, and that over the past 60 
years, stocks’ upward movement exceeded in rate of increase the rise 
in the price level. 


For the past ten years, the politi- 
cal and economic scene in the 
United States has been dominated 
by a phenomenon which was 
practically 
unthought | of 
during the 
preceding fif- 


teen years. 
Politicians 
and econo- 


mists alike 
have offered a 
multitude of 
explanations 
for the emer- 
gence from 
relative ob- 
scurity to a 
major role in 
the nation’s 
affairs by this 
former bit player. In this drama, 
however, the main billing and fea- 
ture role have gone to the villain 
while innumerable heroes who 
have vainly tried to subdue the 
powers of evil have vanished into 
the depths of failure. In short, to 
express a situation briefly, the 
American public in all walks of 
life has become deeply concerned 
with the problem of national in- 
flation and what can be done to 
halt its cancer-like growth. 


In order that we may properly 
consider and measure the many 
facets and extent of the problem 
of inflation and enable ourselves 
to evaluate its effects upon com- 
mon stocks, it will be necessary 
that we first establish the causes 
and symptoms of inflation and 
analyze its effects in the past. 
Having once determined the na- 
ture of an inflationary environ- 
ment we can more intelligently 
consider the probable results of 
investing in common stocks to 
avoid its harmful effects. 


Raymond B. Garcia 


Finds Inflationary Trend 
Prevalent 


Contrary to general opinion, the 
existence of inflationary pressures 
is not something new on the 
American economic scene. Our 
nation has experienced 20 major 
periods of prosperity in the past 
150 years of our national economy. 
In 17 out of these 20 periods. we 
have experienced price inflations. 
During our four largest wartime 
and pgstwar booms prices as rep- 
resented by the cost of living sky- 
rocketed by more than 100%. In 
the 13 remaining inflationary pe- 
riods prices rose anywhere from 
10% to 


45%. Thus, we have ex- 
perienced only three periods of 
Stable or deflated 


prosperity. 
These occurred during the five 
years of prosperity in the late 
1880's resulting from the railroad 


building boom, the three last 
years of prosperity in the late 


1920's, and the period of strong 
prosperity in 1955-56. During the 
first two periods of uninflated 
prosperity the cost of living 
actually fell at an annual rate of 
about 1% while the last period 
reflected almost a completely 
Stable cost of living. In a similar 
manner we had deflationary price 

















trends in 18 out of 21 periods of 
recession or depression, but in 
about half of them prices dropped 
by less than 10%. In the other 
half, however, price declines of 
between 20% and 60% did occur. 
The three periods in which we 
had recessions without price de- 
clines occurred during the periods 
1923-24, 1953-54. and 1957-58 when 
prices remained relatively stable. 

Simply expressed, inflation can 
be described as the creation of 
additional purchasing power 


through the expansion of the 
existing mediums of credit and 
currency without a concurrent 


enlargement of the gross national 
product. Such action distorts the 
optimum relationship between the 
total production and its monetary 
value causing a rise in the prices 
of the products in current demand. 
The inflation itself will probably 
appear in either or both of two 
different forms: (1) credit infla- 
tion, (2) currency inflation. With- 
out doubt the most insidious form 
of inflation is that which takes 
place through the exaggerated 
expansion of the various means 
of credit which, in the main, in- 
clude bank credit, bank deposits 
and bank lending power. This 
situation occurs when the govern- 
ment or the banking system makes 
large loans to individuals or cor- 
porations or creates conditions 
where there are large surplus 
bank deposits on which credit ex- 
pansion can be based: or when the 
government embarks upon a large 
spending program financed by the 
sale of government bonds to the 
banks. 


Currency inflation, which is 
actually depreciation of the in- 
trinsic value of the nation’s cur- 
rency, is a much more serious 
condition than credit inflation and 
may Occur in either of two forms: 
(1) through devaluation or the 
lowering of the specie backing of 
the currency, (2) through the is- 
suance of printing press money. 
As a result of either of these ac- 
tions, the immediate effect is to 
increase the supply of currency. 
thereby lessening its value or 
purchasing power. The end result 
is that it requires a greater amount 
of currency to purchase a specific 
quantity of goods which is the 
precise condition which we use to 
describe inflation. Currency in- 
flation will usually result in a 
brisk demand for precious and 
basic metals and stocks in com- 
panies which produce those com- 
modities. 

When a serious inflation occurs. 
the business activity in the capital 
goods and durable consume! goods 
industries usually declines severe- 
ly, especially in those industries 
which require a considerable 
amount of long-term fixed inter- 
est capital. Under such conditions 
long-term loans obviously would 
call for a prohibitively high rate 
of interest from the borrower and 
most lenders would be 


clined to 
shy 


away from long-terr 
accommodations jj 


snort-te! 


credit 
in Tava ot 


nporrower 
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Generally speaking, the effect 
of inflation is to destroy the capi- 
tal value of investors funds by 
reducing its purchasing power to 
a constantly decreasing amount, 
limited only by the extent to 
which the inflationary conditions 


are allowed to grow. Constantly 
rising prices make it impossible 
to buy as much for each dollar 


spent, and when the owner of the 
capital, the investor, is obliged to 
pay more and more for the same 
quantity of goods or correspond- 


ing amount of services as the in- 
flation progresses, his original 
capital depreciates in value in 
like or greater amount. To illus- 


trate, when an inflation has pro- 
gressed to the point where prices 
have doubled, the investor has 
actually lost half of the purchas- 
ing power or value of his original 
capital, and the longer this process 
continues the greater will be his 
loss until the real value of his 
investment is completely oblit- 
erated. 


Several Protective Measures 

In general the primary objective 
of an investor seeking to protect 
his capital from the ravages of 
inflation is to insure himself to 
the greatest extent possible 
against losing all or part of his 
capital as a result of a reduction 
in its purchasing power. There are 
several methods or courses which 
he may take and whichever he 
chooses will in some way depend 
upon his financial position and 
business connections which in 
some cases will make certain types 
of investments easier for one per- 
son than for another. 

No single recommendation can 
be universally acceptable to all 
investors or free from varying 
degrees of risk. The primary ob- 
jective is to choose some form of 
tangible assets whose monetary 
value will rise in proportion or 
greater proportion to the declin- 
ing value of money. Commodi- 
ties, real estate, precious metals, 
jewels, and foreign investments 
are the most common hedges of- 
fered by financial advisors, but 
we will concern ourselves only 
with the prospects and protec- 
tion offered through the use of 
common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation. 

Since January, 1958, the stock 
market has confounded amateur 
and professional alike by com- 
pletely ignoring the most severe 
business recession since 1937 and 
forging constantly ahead to new 


highs long before lagging busi- 
ness conditions warranted such 
prices. During the recession-bur- 


dened first half of 1958 the prices 
of most common stocks and the 
market as a whole as represented 
by the several popular common 
averages moved _§ steadily 
upward instead of declining un- 
der the constant flow of unfavor- 


able business reports. In other 
words, when faced with an eco- 
nomic environment in 


which the 
main factors at the moment were 
a business recession on one hand 
and the prospects for continued 
long-term inflation on the other. 
the American investor chose to 
continue taking steps to protect 
himself against the more remote 
dangers of inflation rather than 
seek a position of immediate 
safety by turning to cash or fixed- 
income securities 

The above 
represented 
metric 


action, however, 
practically aie dia- 
opposite to what he had 
done as recently as 10 years ago 
when business conditions were 
practically the opposite. The 
economy was booming and cor- 
porate earnings were on their way 
to record highs, but the stock 
market was in the midst of a very 
sharp decline. Actually, although 
the environment and the symp- 
toms were exactly the opposite in 
the two periods, the causes were 
the same intense 
of price inflation. In the 
Situation it 
With 


industries 


namely, an fear 
1947-48 
reasoned that 
sharply rising prices in most 


corporate earnings 


tune 
Vas 


were Dpeing grossly exaggerated 


as a result of large-scale profits 
from inventories of raw materials 
and finished goods coupled with 
the fact that depreciation charges 
based on initial costs would be 
insufficient to meet replacement 
costs when the equipment became 
worn out or obsolete. Acting on 
these assumptions, many investors 
capitalized stated earnings at a 
significantly lower ratio than had 
been regarded as normal and the 
market moved lower in anticipa- 


tion of the expected results of 
the postwar inflation. Actually, 
the reasoning turned out to be 


almost wholly incorrect and many 
investors missed easily their best 
post war chance to protect them- 
selves and their capital against 
the current national threat—in- 
flation. Obviously, investors seek- 
ing protection from the ravages 
of inflation have completely re- 
versed their course of action of 
10 years ago and are stampeding 
into the market place to buy 
common. stocks at prices and 
price/earnings ratios regarded as 
excessive only a decade ago. How 
much protection will their capital 
really have? 


Finds Equities an Over-Rated 
Hedge 


The prime fact is that common 
stocks can be over-rated as a 
hedge against the ravages of con- 
tinued inflation. For one thing, 
under our present tax laws, the 
stockholders equity is in constant 
danger of being reduced rather 
than increased by the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
Just as the potential dilution of 
earning power was over-empha- 
sized during the 1947-48 period, 
we may be under-emphasizing it 
today. 

As an illustration of this point, 
let us consider a statement made 
by Benjamin Fairless, former 
chairman of U. S. Steel Corp., il- 
lustrating what a creeping infla- 
tion can do in terms of a stock- 
holders’ equity. If we assume an 
annual price inflation of 5% per 
year, for each dollar of annual 
depreciation charged over a 10- 
year period, a company must re- 
cover about $1.30 in order to pro- 
vide for the replacement of the 
depreciated assets at the higher 
price level. Unless the company 
makes up the $.30 deficiency out 
of profits after taxes, it will have 
to obtain this additional amount 
from other sources, thereby dilut- 
ing the stockholders’ equity in 
the business. 


There is another and more im- 
portant factor to be considered. 
Historically speaking, the long- 
term economic trend in the United 
States has been one. of inflation. 
Generally, however, the prices of 
common stocks tend to follow the 
trend of corporate profits and 
dividends stated in dollars and 
cents rather than the purchasing 
power of that currency. In the 
early stages of inflation, earnings 
have the tendency to shoot up rap- 


idly and cause a corresponding 
rise and perhaps an even larger 
one in stock prices. A_ recent 


illustration of this tendency oc- 
curred in 1950-1951, when the 
market reversed itself and cor- 
rected a deep undervaluation of 
corporate profits which occurred 
in 1947-1948 and terminated in 
the early part of 1949. However, 
the longer an inflation lasts the 
more relentless is the pressure on 
profit margins as material costs 
and wages rise faster than com- 
panies can raise the price of their 
products and retain consumer ac- 
ceptance 


Persistent Inflation 
Profits 

As a concrete example of 
tendency, we can 
period since the removal of the 
World War II price ceiling. In 
1950 corporate profits after taxes 
totaled an all-time record of $22.8 
billion. Despite the occurrence of 
the subsequent inflation since that 
time, corporate profits have man- 
aged to exceed that figure only 
twice and then by only the scanti- 
est of margins. Actually, corporate 


Narrows 


this 


examine the 





profit margins have undergone 32 
continual narrowing so that by 
the first half of 1958 they were 
near the low point for the postwar 
period. Consequently, while con- 
sumer prices have risen approxi- 
mately 20% since 1950 and total 
national income has gained almos: 
50%, both of these advances have 
been heavily outweighed by the 
increased cost of doing business. 


especially wage costs. In short, 
while inflation means higher 
prices it does not even assure 


larger profits before giving effect 
to the declining real value of the 
profits. If the per-share earnings 
of a company can rise at least as 
rapidly as the purchasing power 
of the dollar declines, there is a 
good chance that an investment 
in its common stock will prove to 
be a satisfactory hedge against 
inflation. However, if a firm’s 
profits after taxes fails to keep 
pace with the rate of inflation, an 
investment in that company may 
turn out to be a worse hedge than 
liquid cash as a result of incur- 
ring investors disfavor and 
sharply lower prices in the mar- 
ket. 

This principle holds true not 
only for manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries, but also for the 
companies which are usually 
viewed as ideal inflation hedges, 
namely companies rich in natural 
resources. Not too many years 
ago, for example, non-ferrous 
metal shares and coal shares were 
purchased eagerly for their wealth 
in the ground. Yet today Kenne- 
cott Copper and Anaconda sell 
many points below the best levels 
they attained 30 years ago, long 
before the current inflation 
started. The coal industry with its 
vast reservoir of wealth in the 
ground has done little better. 
Much the same holds true for gold 
mining, lumbering and producers 
of crude rubber. During the same 
period, however, some natural re- 
source industries have appreciated 
in price more than the value of 
the dollar has fallen. The alumi- 
num and oil industries, which 
have managed to convert their 
natural resources into above aver- 
age earnings, fall into this cate- 
gory. However, during 1957 as the 
profits of these industries de- 
clined, both groups surrendered a 
large part of their postwar price 
advances. 


Surprising Hedge Found in 
Utilities 
Contrary-wise, some regulated 
industries which on first glance 
should suffer more from inflation 
have turned out instead to be 
ideal hedges against inflation as 
well as recession. Thus, a major- 
ity of utility stocks have more 
than held their own in terms of 
purchasing power despite rigid 
regulation of the rates they may 
charge their customers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, utility stocks have 
proven a more adequate inflation 


hedge than the average manu- 
facturing issue. 
Over the years, inflationary 


pressures, sometimes very intense 
and at other times more dormant, 
have been present in the economy. 
During the last 20 years, under 
the free enterprise system wages 
have more steadily advanced as 
the bargaining power of the 
unions became stronger and there 
is little current evidence that this 
trend will diminish or _ cease. 
Prices were raised in most cases 
more than enough to offset the 
higher wage costs whenever it 
was possible. However, wages 
have increased more rapidly than 
productivity, consequently wages 
constitute the largest factor in the 
inflationary trend. In the past 26 
years the cost of living index has 
shown a decline from the previous 
year only four times. Such a 
record is discouraging to the pros- 
pects for an end to our inflation- 
ary trend. One assumption clearly 
is reasonable. 


Stocks Thrive Best With No 
Inflation 


Inflation by itself is genuinel: 
bullish on stock prices only if it 
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»oosts earnings and dividends as conclusion 
nuch as the purchasing power of able exceptions the period has 
she currency diminishes, At times, been one of continuously risin 
of course, the fear of inflation living costs or inflation hewever, 
will cause a scramble for stocks, mild. Stock prices, contrariwise. 
ona scramble on a broad scale have’ experienced nume rous 
is going on today. But history also changes of direction in varying 
shows that a condition such as Magnitures, but over the longer 
this generally has proved short- term their primary movement has 
ved unless backed by expanding also been upward and has ex- 
earnings and dividends. Moreover, Ceeded in rate of increase the rise 
despite the popular opinion, the !n the price level. 
best available evidence indicates 
that profits and stock prices are h 
most flourishing during periods of gs 
little or no inflation. have kept abreast of general mar- 
Using the U. S. Bureau of Labor ket movements have realized gains 
Statistics Index of Consumer larger than necessary to offset in- 
Prices as an indicator of changes creases in the cost of living. In 
in the price level and Standard & addition to protecting the inves- 
Poor’s Index of 425 Industrial tor from loss of purchasing power 
Stock Prices as Our measurement common stocks have provided him 
of the changing value of common with an increment in the real 
stocks, we can determine with a value of his capital as an addi- 
reasonable degree of accuracy tional bulwark against the insidi- 
how investors have fared in the ous effects of inflation. 
past during periods of general {[AUTHOR’S NOTE: Should the reader 
price inflation. wish to examine the data used in ar- 


Over the past 60 years, a period of’ making "his ‘ona inesprttttons” Se 
of time within the experiences of ™ay consult the following sources which 
our nation’s senior citizens, who {i's “tized: Statistical Abstract of the 
are the group most acutely af- 1959; and Gio ior a ee 
fected by price inflation, our na- Living 1871-1958 — Hugh W. Long & 
tional economy has undergone a Co™Pany-] 


variety of changes. Tlere have 


s. With only two notice- 


Accordingly, investors who 
ave committed their capital to a 
election of common stocks which 


*Mr. Garcia’ i j 
been periods of stable prices and 4 winning essay, first’ year class, and 
of changing prices, trends of in- voctmetit ‘Sadie, a pres det HB 
flation and deflation. Viewing the Bankers Association of America 48th 
entire period, however, the long- Annual Convention, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
term trend has been one of rising 
prices or inflation and provides 
us with a reasonably reliable en- 
vironment in which to test the 


Wellington Opens 
protective merits of commen SE Louis Ofrice 


By far, the period reflecting the sT. LOUIS Mo.—Wellington Dis- 
most acute inflation was that of tributors, Inc.. wholesale distribut- 
1916-1920 during which the cost jing organization for the Welling- 


of living doubled. Concurrently, ton Fund and Wellington Equity 
stock prices managed to record a F yn d, has 


gain of about only 20% and in- opened an of- 
vestors suffered a substantial loss ¢jce jin St. 
of purchasing power. On the other [Louis. it is 
nand, if consideration is given to announced bv 
the fact that the 1916-1920 period Joseph E. 
was merely the meteoric culmina- Welch Presi- 
uon of an inflationary price trend gent. j 

which began in 1900 it becomes 
readily apparent that the plight fice. located 
of the long-term investor in com- at the Rail- 
mon stocks was not nearly sO way Exchange 
severe. While prices did rise 151% Building, will 
over the 20 years, common stock pe headed by 
values showed an appreciation of William H. L. 
115% over the same period, a Sullivan. who 
noticeably better performance wij] serve as 
than in the shorter period above. district repre- 
sentative. Mr. Sullivan has been 
associated with the Wellington or- 


The new of- 





Ww. H. L. Sullivan 


Evidence Supporting Stocks As 
A Hedge 


Despite the unfavorable im- headquarters were in Pittsburgh. 


oo = the preceding para- 
graph, similar comparisons of all 
Fed. Land Banks 
Offer Bond Issues 


successive 20 year periods (1901- 
1921, etc.) through the latest be- 
emning in 1928 revealed that in 
only eight of the 28 studied did 


the cost of living increase more The 12 Federal Land Banks are 
13, $232,000,000 of 


than common stock prices, These 


: ; offered Jan. 
all occurred in periods which 


ended j “bes bonds consisting of two _ issues: 
nced in years of extreme infla- ¢150,000,000 of 5.40% bonds due 

re ian, or began in pe- Dec. 20. 1960 at par, and $82.- 
IAS O ° > 


i _ excessive stock market 999.000 of 51% 
speculation (1928-1930). In all the 20 "1970 at 100% G. 


eight periods, beginning 1931 

through 1938. stock prices rose The offering is being made 

more than living costs, the appre- through John T. Knox, Fiscal 

ciation varying from 100% to 370% Agent, New York City, and a 

of the increases in living cosis. nationwide group of security 
Considering the widespread dealers and dealer banks. 

concern over the perils of our Proceeds from the sale of the 


current inflationary trend which bonds will be used to repay short- 
and provide 
18 funds for lending operations of 


actually began in 1941, the com- term 
parative results of the past 
years may prove more valid and the banks. 
illuminating. Although stock 
prices increased more than living 


costs in Only 12 of the 18 years, P. E.. Sperry Joins 
the cumulative results of the en- 


tire peri Nat’! Secs. & Research 
period are much more im- ae 
pressive. While consumer prices LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Phillip E 


borrowings 


recorded an overall increase of Sperry has joined National Secu- 


106%, common stocks increased rities & Research Corporation 
their values by 475% or four and 650 South Spring Street, as 


one-half times the amount needed Wholesale representative in the 


: a“ i *ne - 

to offset the loss in the purchasing Pacific Coast area. 
power of the dollar. Clearly, 
common stocks 


‘unction of protecting the investor 
ava . 7. ? wee . 
“£a1nst a loss of capital. Coast territory. Mr. Sperry 


ganization since 1956. His previous 


bonds due Feb. 


: In his new position, Mr. Sperry 
fulfilled ‘their will assist Rufus L. Carter, Vice- 
President in charge of the hs te 
nas 
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ChristianityandCommunism 


By Roger W. Babson 


Mr. Babson sets the record straight regarding the views of Jesus 


and Communism. He concludes 


by pointing out that because 


Khrushchev is inconsistent is no reason why we should be lax in 
practicing Jesus’ teachings. 


I rather hesitate to write this 
column because some people may 
think that I am getting favorable 
toward Russia; but let me first 
assure you that I detest many 
things Russia is doing and was 
glad to get out of the country. 
Nevertheless, I can always learn 
something wherever I go, and 
from any nationality. Those who 
keep their eyes shut and their 
ears plugged are getting more 
ignorant every day and are only 
fooling themselves. 


What Russians Mean by Saying 
They are “Atheists” 


Although I visited a church in 
Russia where, on the previous 
Sunday morning, ther had been 
4,000 people standing or on their 
knees (these churches have no 
seats), yet 95% of the one million 
people in Moscow and the two 
million in its suburbs will tell you 
they are “atheists.”” Some of them 
say they do not believe in “God”; 
but the majority will tell you 
they do not believe that Jesus was 
the “Son of God.” They say that 
Jesus was the great leader and 
founder of Christianity, just as 
Buddha was the founder of Bud- 
dhism, Mohammed the founder of 
Mohammedanism, and Confucius 
the founder of Confucianism. 


I am not acquainted with all 
the church denominations in this 
country; but I am told that the 
Unitarian branch and some of the 
Pacific Coast branches of the 
Protestant churches may feel 
about the same toward Jesus as 
the Russian leaders. (I cannot 
speak authoritatively on Russia 
as a whole, as Moscow was the 
only city which I visited.) 


Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount 


When I was talking with some 
prominent Communists in Moscow 
about Christianity, they first made 
the point that a very small por- 
tion of the Bible consists of 
Jesus’ own words. They realize 


that the Old Testament is a his- 
tory of the Jewish People and 
may be found in many Moscow 
libraries translated into Russian. 
They, however, would substitute 
the teachings of Nikolai Lenin, 
the founder of Communism, in 
place of the writings of St. Paul. 
When a Russian does this, he 
feels justified in calling himself 
an atheist, although this is not 
the description which Webster’s 
Dictionary gives for an atheist. 


I had no personal talk when in 
Moscow with Nikita Khrushchev, 
the Premier, he being in Peiping 
at the time; but I met people who 
claimed to know his thoughts. 
They told me that Mr. Khrushchev 
has said that if we Christians in 
the U. S. followed the teachings 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Communism might have 
had no opportunity to develop. 
This is a very important statement 
to be remembered when we cele- 
brate Christmas as Jesus’ birth- 
day. 


The Big Difference Between Jesus’ 
Teachings and Communism 


Seldom do I ask followers of 
my column to read anything; but 
I do ask you to read Jesus’ Ser- 
mon on the Mount (as found in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew) and 
relate it to our present mode of 
life. It agrees pretty well with 
the Communists’ goal of taking 
care of their less fortunate people 
and seeing that all are _ fed, 
housed, and clothed, and that 
those who are qualified have a 
proper education, etc. Jesus also 
warned against wealth as a handi- 
cap to proper living. Certainly, 
Jesus would heartily approve the 
desire of President Eisenhower 
to help backward nations and un- 
fortunate people. 


But, Jesus insisted that these 
changes should come about volun- 
tarily and not by force. The 
wicked massacres by the Com- 
munists in Hungary and other 
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countries, merely to eliminate pri- 
vate property, would certainly be 
considered outright murder by 
Jesus. I repeat that Jesus would 
insist that the reforms be volun- 
tary and that men should let God 
(who, He said, is a Spirit) do the 
punishing. In order for me to take 
Premier Khrushchev seriously in 
his purported “respect for the 
Sermon on the Mount,” he would 
have to raise the iron curtain full 
length and stop persecuting any 
people. However because Khrush- 
chev is not consistent is no reason 
why we should be lax in practic- 
ing the teachings of Jesus in His 
Sermon on the Mount. 


Frank Tschudi | 
Joins Boettcher 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Frank N. 
Tschudi has become associated 
with Boettcher and Company, 828 
17th Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Tschudi who has been in the in- 
investment business in Denver 
for many years, was formerly a 
Vice-President of Bosworth Sul- 
livan & Company, Inc. 


Two With Dempsey 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MODESTO, Calif. — Peter A. 
Bifarella and Elinor F. Brown 
have joined the staff of Dempsey 
& Co., 1024 J Street. 


Richard Harrison Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — John O. 
Bronson has been added to the 
staff of Richard A. Harrison, Inc., 
2200 Sixteenth Street. 


Dunne Opens Branch 


HICKSVILLE, N. Y.—Dunne & Co. 
has opened a branch office at 4 
Jerusalem Avenue, under the 
management of F. J. Herman. 


Heller & Meyer Branch 
NEWARK, N. J.—Heller & Meyer 
has opened a branch office at 1164 
Raymond Blvd., under the man- 
agement of Abraham J. Meyer. 


COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 











bank loans 





Only when underlying conditions assure 
ample capacity to repay loans do pru- 


dent bankers lend 


businessmen borrow it. Thus, a definite 
sign of prosperity in any area 1s a con- 
sistently rising trend in outstanding bank 


loans. 





P. 0. Box 4591 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


When viewed in broad perspec- been in the investment business 


lve the results of the 60-year pe- on the Pacific Coast since 1951, ae sogsuannaaacaraases 
several recently with The Parker Corp. Bota 


“0d provides us with 


keep pace with 
Puerto Rico’s progress 


from less than $120 millions in 1950 to 
more than $360 millions in 1959. Puerto 
Rico’s industrial production index has 
also risen during the same years, at much 
the same impressive rate. 

Investors who seek good values should 
their own banks or security 
dealers regarding the tax-exempt bonds 
of Puerto Rico, and of its Authorities and 


The soundness of Puerto Rico’s econ- 
omy is indicated by 
stantial advance in commercial bank loans 
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money — or wise 


consult 


the steady, sub- 
Municipalities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


37 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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NEWS ABOUT 
BANKS AND BANKERS 


Consolidations e New Branches « New Offices, etc. e Revised Capitalizations 











The election of eight Assistant 
Vice-Presidents by Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company, N. Y., 
was announced on Dec. 8 by 
Chairman Harold H. Helm. They 
are: William B. Beam, Torleaf H. 
Benestad, James J. Brady, Albert 
Friedlander, Oliver M. Mendell, 
Francis W. Murray III, William 
H. Schofield and Hans U. Wydler. 
With the exception of Mr. Beam, 
in the International Division, and 
Mr. Wydler, in the Credit Divi- 
sion, all are with the bank’s Met- 
ropolitan Division. 
& 7 = 


Appointment of Peter Governale, 
as a member of the Flatbush 
Advisory Board of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, was 
announced on Jan. 12 by Horace 
C. Flanigan, Chairman of the 
Board. 


2% = 


CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,559 Sept. 30,59 

$s 


$s 
Total resources. 4,314,464,349 4,140,956,.972 


Deposits 3.711.176,704 3.610,441,881 
Cash and due 

from banks 1,180,028.479 875,695,457 
UC. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 456.816.268  532.689,008 
Loans & discts. 2.222,140,161 2 — 068,481 
Undiv. profits 67.178,.864 2.997.138 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,59 Sept. 30,’59 
$s 


Total resources 178,729.657 169.675.877 
Deposits 160,209.786 145.054.658 
Cash & due from 

banks ._ 27,346,278 19,416,545 
UC. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings... 46,764.664 47.292.796 
Loans & discounts 87.754.336 87.736.876 
Undivided profits 2.324.468 2.71087 


The United States Trust Company 
of New York has promoted David 
T. Harris and Lloyd W. Pederson 
to Vice-President in the Invest- 
ment Division, Donald Maher to 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
Personal Trust Division, and Fred 
W. Albright to Assistant Secretary 
in the Banking Division, it was 
announced on Jan. 7 by Hoyt 
Ammidon, President. 

Mr. Harris joined the company 
in 1947, and will continue as a 
senior account executive handling 
personal investment accounts, and 
will also continue his duties 


in 
administering the Trust Com- 
pany’s Correspondent Bank In- 


vestment Service. 

Mr. Pederson has been with the 
company since 1941. He is in 
charge of the Investment Research 
Department and will continue in 
that capacity. 

Mr. Maher, with the company 
since 1930, has been Assistant Sec- 
retary, administering trusts and 
estates. 

Mr. Albright joined the com- 
pany in 1935, and has been an 
administrative assistant in the 
Banking Division. He wil] con- 
tinue his duties with that Division. 


FEDERATION BANK AND TRUST COo., 
NEW YORK 


Dec. 21,59 June 30,59 
Ss I 
Total resources 172,278,697 184,995,489 
Deposits 152,442,898 170,381,726 
Cash & due om 
a banks : 32,926,292 32,102,264 
t S Govt secu- 
rity holdings 18.828.403 22,.798.136 
Loa! & discounts 89,926,950 93 828.924 
Undi ed profits 1,288,677 1,503,806 
J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING ¢ ORP 
NEW YORK . 
Dec. 31,'59 June 30,'59 
$ S 
TX tal resources 119,187,345 122.708.872 
De posits 78.442,497 85,602,408 
ash & due from 
banks 7 C 17 3 55 
lye age So ygpeses 16,017,198 17,453,589 
rity holdings 45.749,989 42060.018 
Loans & discounts 23,496.77 1 67 77 
Surplus and undi- aides $5 
vided profits P 6,759,755 


7 655 514 


SCHRODER TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


Dec. 31,°59 June 30,'59 
$ s 

Total resources... 70,341,515 102,857,949 

eo 61,764,422 94.311,368 
Cash & due from 

banks _....._...._ 13,240,619 12,264,100 
Uv. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings.__._.__ 26.293,343 53,353,181 

Loans & discounts 27,051.658 30,524,849 
Surplus and undi- 

vided profits —__ 3,205,593 4.003.369 


* * Bs 
THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,°59 Oct. 6.°59 
Total resources__._. $4,328,481 $4,194,863 
a 525.666 269,689 
Cash & due from 
seston 1.871.452 1,966,537 
U. S. Govt. security 
holdings . eae 600.151 600,133 
Undivided profits__ 539,768 750,599 
* = 2 
William E. P. Doelger, was 


elected a Director of Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn on 
Jan. 12. 

Mr. Doelger is also a trustee of 
the Manhattan Savings Bank, 
New York. 

Be = Be 

KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dec. 31,°59 June 30,'59 
Total resources____ $75.058.619 $80,636,946 
Deposits F __ 64,183,239 69,635,079 
Cash & due from 
ae 7.913.111 7,038,705 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings 14.914.843 15.440.875 
Loans & discounts 24,712.212 25,081,774 
Undivided profits__ 1,000,000 1,123,957 
= * = 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Dec. 31,59 June 30,59 
$ $ 

Total resources__ 191,234,140 189.092.870 

Deposits 173.978.750 172,269,186 
Cash & due from 

banks __ 23.247.450 22,322,952 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings 47.029,750 51.485.703 

Loans & discounts 96,.530.040 60.380.223 

Undivided profits 716,333 618.010 


od 


THE MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL 
OF FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


Dec ay ‘59 June 30,59 


BANK 


394,215, 
359,961, 


Total resources 
Deposits : __.. 411,469,876 
Cash & due from 

a eae 51, 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

ritv holdings 94.268 .368 
Loans & discounts 269,.843.766 
Undivided profits 2,777,784 


449, 684, 050 184 


869 
713.809 34.374.555 
108,657,776 
166 289.500 
1,618,534 
LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRU 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Dec. 31.'59 


ST CO. 


June 10,’59 
$s 
376,490.336 
326.490.336 


$ 
399,643 
364. 

from 


Total resour 
Deposits 
Cash & 
banks 
U. S. Govt. 
holdings 
Loans & discounts 
Undivided profits 


ces 243 
201.006 
due 
53,198,200 70.165,912 

security 
94,.936.283 
168.359.275 


4.559.171 


104,605,461 
179,281,108 
5,369,446 


2 2 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Dec. 31,59 June 30,'59 
nr . $ 
Total resource 436.060.296 427,807,016 
Deposits 394,317,575 388,043.510 
Cash & due from 

banks 111,027,167 128,551,237 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings 81.291.087 66,281,905 

Loans & discounts 179,577,150 175.483.995 

Undivided profits 7.001.348 6 087,339 

THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
Dec. 31,'59 Sept. 30.'59 
$s s 

Total resources 188.314.759 181,627.090 

Oe posits 170.921.6006 164.454.831 
Cash & due from 

_ bar iks 22,619,562 14.277.675 
U. 8. Govt. security 

holdings 39,944,633 45,454,283 

Loans & discounts 105,898,304 101.608.944 

Undivided profit 1,283,103 1,639,483 

The National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company of Albany, 
New York, by the sale of new 
stock, increased its common capi- 


tal stock from $5,922,975 to $6.- 
219,120. Effective Dec. 31. (Num- 


ber of shares outstanding 829.216. 
par value $7.50.) 


Mr. Timothy J. 
a Director of 


Mee w 
the 


as 


elected 
Worcester 
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County National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass. on Jan. 12. 

Mr. Mee is also a Director of 
the Industrial National Bank of 
Providence, ban = 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST CO. 


THE 
DETROIT, MICH. ne 
Dec. 31,59 June 30,’59 
$ $ 
Total resources 982,109,770 953,882,211 


Deposits 891.838,109 867,440,913 
Cash & due from os , 
banks ; 149,311,828 175,838,852 
U. S. Govt. security ae 
holdings 275.933,819 320,003,766 
Loans & discounts 421,¢ eo 339,951, 702 
10,805.33 11,814,964 


Undivided profits 


ISLAND HOSPITAL 


RHODE TRUST CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Dec. 31,°59 Oct. 6,’59 
$ $ 

Total resources_.- 328,606,802 328,053,666 

Deposits 291,709,015 279,565,874 
Cash & due from 

banks __-- 46.515.308 47,654,349 
U. S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings 77,997,519 80,429,043 

Loans & discounts 183,162,626 177,416,708 

Undivided es .732 3,524,907 


a 662 


Mr. Michael peer nae been ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Board of 
the National State Bank of New- 
ark, N. J., serving the Federal 
Trust, Hayes Circle and Spring- 
field Avenue Offices. 


Leslie M. Cassidy, was elected a 
Director of the First National 
Bank of Jersey City, N. J., it was 
announced on Jan. 12 by Kings- 
bury S. Nickerson, President. 
% Es * 

Reinhold Zapernick has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Trust 
Company of Morris County, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., George Munsick, 
President, announced. Mr. Zaper- 
nick will assume charge of the 
bank’s Consumer Credit Depart- 
ment, on Jan. 11. 

During the past nine years he 
has beeen associated with the 
New Jersey Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., where, in 
an official capacity, he directed 
many of that bank’s consumer 
credit operations. Previously he 
was affiliated with the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Beneficial 
Management Corporation and the 
Hoboken Bank for Savings. 


NEW JERSEY BANK AND TRUST CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Dec. 31,°59 June 30,'59 


$ ‘ 

Total resources 287.129.732 283.445.449 
Deposits 262,129,370 257,822,850 
Cash & due from 

banks  . 47,591,858 42,117,029 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings 54,650,876 60.490,300 
Loans & discounts 64.852.368 61,757,370 
Undivided profits 4.054.952 3,655,464 
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The Directors of the Community 
Bank of Linden, N. J., announced 
on Jan. 5, the promotion of David 
P. Nelson, Assistant Treasurer 
since 1955 to Vice-President. Clar- 
ence Doty, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer was made Treasurer. 


Edward L. Becker has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier in the 
Metropolitan Department of Mel- 


lon National Bank and _ “Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 


Frank R. Denton, 
of the bank. 

Mr. Becker began his banking 
career in 1928 with the East Lib- 
erty Branch of The Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh,  Pa.., 
which merged with Mellon Bank 
in 1946. In 1955, he joined the 
Oakland Office as Assistant Man- 
ager and, three years later, became 


Vice-Chairman 


Assistant Manager of the Barclay 
Office. 
The Scranton National Bank, 


Scranton, Pa., announced the elec- 


tion of Robert E. Nolan, Sr., as a 
Director. 
BROOKLINE SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

, PF Dec. 31,59 June 30,'59 
Total resources $37,662,485 $36,438,606 
Deposits 32,663,845 $1,693,445 
Cash & due fro 

bank 3.556.796 4.504.559 
U. S. Govt ecurit 

hole 4,958,277 4,958 423 
Loan & discount 22,654.2190 23,129,669 
t led profit 1.182.257 933,017 


On Jan. 2, the Peoples Bank of 
Hanover, Pa., converted into a na- 
tional bank under the title of 
Peoples National Bank of Han- 
over. 
* we 3k 
On Jan. 1, The Bank of Quinwood, 
East Rainelle, W. Va., changed its 
title to the Western Greenbrier 
Bank. 
3 sis 
SOCIETY NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ec. 31,°59 
$ 
421,113,081 


Sept. 30,59 
$ 


Total resources 414,538,142 


Deposits 386,463,441 376,468,634 
Cash & due from 

banks 45,799,421 42,261,893 
U. S. Gevt. secu- 

rity holdings 100,768,711 94,249,026 
Loans & discounts 222,441,165 221,977,200 
Undivided profits 1,000,000 1,754,825 


% % % 
The office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, on Dec. 28, an- 
nounced the merger of the Water- 
ville State Savings Bank Com- 
pany, Waterville, Ohio, with com- 
mon stock of $50,000 with and into 
The National Bank of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio, with common stock 
of $3,000,000. The merger was 
effected under the charter and 
title of The National Bank of 
Toledo with capital stock of $3,- 
162,500. (Number of shares out- 
standing 126,500, Saal value $25.) 


°k 


The Office of the Canadiens of 
the Currency announced on Jan. 
4, a charter has been issued to 
The Geauga County National 
Bank of Chardon, Chardon, 
Geauga County, Ohio. The Presi- 
dent is James M. Killpack and the 
Cashier, James R. Smith. The 
bank has a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus veal Rg’ 000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dec. 31,59 June 30,'59 


$ $ 
722,698,442 


Total resources_ 2 2,648,332,415 
Deposits 2,387,106,515 2,349,177.291 
Cash and due 

from banks 602,550,198 655,236,328 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 559,037,770 592,946,953 
Loans & discts. 1.289,840,819 1,179,574.573 
Undiv. profits 22,181, _ 38,952,349 

* . 

State Bank of Delile Edmore, 
Mich. and State Savings Bank, 


Stanton, Mich., on Jan. 2, consoli- 
dated under charter of State Sav- 
ings Bank and new title Montcalm 
Central Bank. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
Dec. a ‘59 Sept. al 59 
Total resources. 1,97 7,242, 915 1,937, 121, 889 
Deposits 1,785,825,595 1,753.074,448 
Cash and due 
from banks 384,549,754 382,735.038 
U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs 943,143,394 529,413,272 
Loans & discts 775,112,415 752.099,698 
Undiv. profits 25,894,640 23,449,355 
By a stock ial ‘ein First Na- 


tional Bank, in Lemmon, S. Dak., 
increased its common capital stock 
from $50,000 to $200,000. Effective 
Dec. 31. (Number of shares out- 
standing 2,000, par value $100.) 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Dec. 31,59 June 30.'59 
$ $ 

Total resources 354,022,619 359,317,289 

Deposits 324.939.6559 329,903,835 
Cash & due from 

bank 50,820,962 55,968,717 
U. S. Govt. securit 

holding 146,098,602 156,284,806 

Loan & discounts 132,522,878 121 341, 661 


Undivided profit 6,131,326 6,267,300 
By a stock divitiens: ‘The Security 
National Bank of Norman, Okla., 
increased its common capital stock 
from $250,000 to $350,000. Effec- 
tive Dec. 31. (Number of shares 
outstanding 3,500, par value $100.) 


CITIZENS FIDELITY 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Dec. 31,'59 June 30.'59 
$ $ 

Total resource 283,647,242 246,447,721 

Deposits 260,044,776 221,.578.922 
Cash & due from 

banks 92 829.948 75,270,246 
U. S. Govt seCU- 

rity holding 65,177,552 47.056.190 

Loan & discount 115,407,034 112,240,002 

Undivided profit 306.51! 3,127,221 

At the annual meeting of stock- 


holders of the Trust Company of 





Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., held on Jan. 
12, William C. Wardlaw, Jr., was 
elected to the ial of Directors, 


By a stock dividanih: ‘the Amarillo 
National Bank, Amarillo, Texas, 
increased its common capital] 
stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
Effective Dec. 30. (Number of 
shares outstanding 20,000, par 
value $100.) 


H. L. Dunham, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., executive 
since 1934 retired on Jan.’ 1. 

Although no longer connected 
with Valley Bank, Mr. Dunham 
will consult on occasion with his 
former colleagues, particularly in 
connection with management 
training policies. 

Mr. Dunham climbed steadily 
upward in the VNB echelon — 
from cashier (1934); Vice-Presi- 


dent and Director (1940): Senior 
Vice-President (1949); Executive 
Vice-President (1953), to Vice- 


Chairman of the Board in 1955. 
At the bank’s request, he will 
continue as a Director. 


Birr Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Eugene 
D. Brehaut has become affiliated 
with Birr & Co., Inc., 155 San- 
some Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Now With Wulff-Hansen 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ernest 
J. Colant has become affiliated 
with Wulff-Hansen & Co., Russ 
Building. He was formerly with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc. and H. L. 
Jamieson Co. 


Joins Copley Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.— Robert T. 
Swezey has been added to the 
staff of Copley & Company, 818 
Seventeenth St. He was formerly 
with Allen Investment Company. 


With Harris, Upham 


Leonard W. Belter has become 
associated with Harris, Upham & 
Co. as assistant manager of the 445 
Park Avenue, New York City of- 
fice 


"REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
THE: 
CORPORATION TRUST 
COMPANY 
of 120 Broadway, New York, New York, at 


the close of business on December 3}. 1959, 
published in accordance with a cal] made 


by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 
ASSETS 
Cash, balances with other 
banks and trust compa- 
nies, including reserve bal- 
ances, and cash items in : 
process of collection $1,871,451.99 
United States Government 
obligations, direct and a 
guaranteed 600,150.53 
Corporate stocks 60.000 00 
Leasehold improvements 232 068.51 
Furniture and fixtures 416,050.97 
Other assets 1.148.759.14 
TOTAL ASSETS $4,328.481.14 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of  indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and ; 
corporations $525.¢ 69.69 
Other liabilities 2,.438,.047.74 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $2 963,713.43 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital + $500,000.00 
Surplus fund 325,000.00 
Undivided profits 539,767.71 
TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 2 
COUNTS $1,364, 767.71 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS $4,328.481.14 
*This bank’s capital consists of common 


stock with total par value of $500,000.00. 
MEMORANDA 


Assets pledged or assigned to 


secure liabilities and for 
other purposes $109,896.88 
I, CHARLES J. SKINNER, Treasurer of 
the above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief 
Correct Attest 
G. F. LE PAGE 
RALPH CREWS! Directors 
2) 
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President Hisenhower’s 
State of the Union Message 


Eighth and last State of the Union address to Congress reports on 
slight easement in the Soviet position, advises keeping military 
spending level the same, comments on importance of providing 
foreign aid and offers guidelines as to how we can improve our 
balance of payments. As for the domestic, economic front, the Presi- 
dent reports that 1960 promises to reach a record high; anticipates 
a $200 million surplus for fiscal 1960, and $4.2 billion surplus for 
fiscal 1961 despite projected budget increase to $79.8 hiilion; and 
lists “nagging disorders” in price inflation, agriculture, labor-man- 
agement relations, civil rights, and other problems, requiring solu- 
tion. And, as if to answer queries about our defense posture, he 
announces the successful firing and operational inventorying of our 
Atlas I. C. B. M. 


Tempered with the realization that 
he will be completing a record 
number of years of working with 
an oppositional Congressional ma- 
jority and that 
this is his last 
year of policy 
making, Presi- 
dent Eisen- 
hower’s eighth 
annual audit 
of, and pro- 
posals for, our 
country placed 
stress on Ex- 
ecutive-Con- 
gressional co- 
operation in 
dealing with 
the cold war, 
on assisting 
underdevel- 
oped countries, and on our main- 
taining a non-inflationary viable 
economy. 

With regard to the latter, the 
President asked Congress not to 
lower taxes until a budget sur- 
plus makes it possible to reduce 
our debt, to live within our means, 
to rid the economy of archaic 
restrictions on Federal debt man- 
agement and on farm policy, and 
to avoid “vielding to the deceptive 
i the ‘easy’ Federal tax dol- 
ar. 

The text of the President’s State 
of the Message follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
members of the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, my fellow citizens: 

Seven years ago I entered my 
present office with one long-held 
resolve overriding all others. I 
was then, and remain now, deter- 
mined that the United States shall 
become an ever more potent re- 
source for the cause of peace— 
realizing that peace cannot be for 
ourselves alone, but for peoples 
everywhere. This determination 
is shared by the entire Congress 
—Iindeed, by all Americans. 





Pres. Eisenhower 


Proposes Measures for Peace 
and Strength 
My purpose today is to discuss 
some features of America’s posi- 
tion, both at home and in her 
relations to others. 


First, I point out that for us, 
annual self-examination is made 
a definite necessity by the fact 
that we now live in’ a divided 
world of uneasy equilibrium, with 
our side committed to its own 
protection and against aggression 
by the other. 

With both sides of this divided 
world in possession of unbeliev- 


ably destructive weapons, man- 
kind approaches a state where 
mutual annihilation becomes a 
Possibility, No other fact of to- 
day’s world equals this in impor- 
tance — it colors everything we 


Say, plan and do. 

There is demanded of us, vigi- 
lance, determination and the dedi- 
Cation of whatever portion of our 
resources that will provide ade- 
quate security, especially a real 
deterrent to aggression. These 
things we are doing. 
_ All these facts emphasize the 
Importance of striving incessantly 
for a just peace, ! 
PP through the strengthening 
ie spiritual, intellectual, eco- 
nomic and defensive resources of 


the free world can we, in confi- 
dence, make progress toward this 
goal. 

Second, we note that recent 
Soviet deportment and pronounce- 
ments suggest the possible open- 
ing of a somewhat less strained 
period in the relationships be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world. If these pro- 
nouncements be genuine, there is 
brighter hope of diminishing the 
intensity of past rivalry and 
eventually of substituting persua- 
sion for coercion. Whether this is 
to become an era of lasting prom- 
ise remains to be tested by actions. 

Third, we now stand in the ves- 
tibule of a vast new technological 
age—one that, despite its capacity 
for human destruction, has an 
equal capacity to make poverty 
and human misery obsolete. If our 
efforts are wisely directed—and 
if our unremitting efforts for de- 
pendable peace begin to attain 
some success—we can surely be- 
come participants in creating an 
age characterized by justice and 
rising levels of human well-being. 

Over the past year the Soviet 
Union has expressed an interest 
in measures to reduce the com- 
mon peril of war. 


Getting Through to the Russians 


While neither we nor any 
other free world nation can per- 
mit ourselves to be misled by 
pleasant promises until they are 
tested by performance, yet we 
approach this apparently new 
opportunity with the utmost 
seriousness. We must strive to 
break the calamitous cycle of 
frustrations and crises which, 
if unchecked, could spiral into 
nuclear disaster; the ultimate 
insanity. 

Through the need for depend- 
able agreements to assure against 
resort to force in settling disputes 
is apparent to both sides yet as in 
other issues dividing men and 
nations, we cannot expect sudden 
and revolutionary results. But 
we must find some place to begin. 


One obvious road on which to 
make a useful start is in the 
widening of communication be- 
tween our two peoples. In this 
field, there are, both sides will- 
ing, countless opportunities—most 
of them well known to us all— 
for developing mutual under- 
standing, the true foundation of 
peace. 

Another avenue may be through 
the reopening, on Jan. 12, of ne- 
gotiations looking to a controlled 
ban on the testing of nuclear 
weapons. Unfortunately, the clos- 
ing statement from the Soviet 
scientists who met with our 
scientists at Geneva in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to develop) an 
agreed basis for a test ban, gives 
the clear impression that their 
conclusions have been politically 
guided. 

Those British and 
American scientific representa- 
tives are their own freely 
formed, individual and collective 
opinions. I am hopeful that as 
new negotiations begin, truth 
not political optimism—will be 
the guiding light of the delib- 
erations. 

Still another 
found in the 


of the 





may be 
disarma- 


avenue 
field of 


ment, in which the Soviets have 
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professed a readiness to nego- 
tiate seriously. They have not, 
however, made clear the plans 
they may have, if any, for mutual 
inspection and verification—the 
essential condition for any exten- 
Sive measure of disarmament. 


Cites Example of Fruitful 
Exchange 


There is one instance where 
our initiative for peace has re- 
cently been successful. A multi- 
lateral treaty signed last monih 
provides for the exclusively 
peaceful use of Antarctica, assured 
by a_ system of inspection. It 
provides for free and cooperative 
scientific research in that con- 
tinent, and prohibits nuclear ex- 
plosions there pending general 
international agreement on the 
subject. The treaty is a signifi- 
cant contribution toward peace, 
international cooperation, and the 
advancement of science. I shall 
transmit its text to the Senate 
for consideration and approval in 
the near future. 


The United States is always 
ready to participate with the 
Soviet Union in serious discus-~- 
sion of these or any other sub- 
jects that may lead to peace 
with justice. 

Certainly it is not necessary 
to repeat that the United States 
has no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of any nation. 
Likewise we reject any attempt 
to impose its system on us or on 
other peoples by force or subver- 
sion. 


This concern for the freedom 
of other peoples is the intellec- 
tual and spiritual cement which 
has allied us with more than 40 
other nations in a common de- 
fense effort. Not for a moment 
do we forget that our own fate 
is firmly fastened to that of these 
countries; we will not act in any 
way which would jeopardize our 
solemn commitments to them. 


Why Free World Should Aid 
Underdeveloped Lands 


We and our friends are, of 
course, concerned with self-de- 
fense. Growing out of this con- 
cern is the realization that all 
people of the free world have a 
great stake in the progress, in 
freedom, of the uncommitted and 
newly emerging nations. 


These people, desperately hop- 
ing to lift themselves to decent 
levels of living must not, by our 
neglect, be forced to seek help 
from, and finally become virtual 
satellites of, those who proclaim 
their hostility to freedom. 

Their natural desire for a 
better life must not be frustrated 
by withholding from them neces- 
sary technical and investment 
assistance. This is a problem to 
be solved not by America alone, 
but also by every nation cherish- 
ing the same ideals and in posi- 
tion to provide help. 


In recent years America’s 
partners and friends in Western 
Europe and Japan have made 
great economic progress. Their 
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newly found economic strength 
is eloquent testimony to the 
striking success of the policies 
of economic cooperation which 
we and they have pursued. 


The international economy of 
1960 is markedly different from 
that of the early post-war years. 
No longer is the United States 
the only major industrial coun- 
try capable of providing substan- 
tial amounts of the resources so 
urgently needed in the newly 
developing countries. 


Rich Nations Cannot Indulge 
Themselves 


To remain secure and prosper- 
ous themselves, wealthy nations 
must extend the kind of cooper- 
ation to the less fortunate mem- 
bers that will inspire hope, con- 
fidence and progress. A _ rich 
nation can for a time, without 
noticeable damage to itself, pur- 
sue a course of self-indulgence, 
making its single goal the mate- 
rial ease and comfort of its own 
citizens—thus repudiating its own 
spiritual and material stake in a 
peaceful and prosperous society 
of nations. But the enmities it 
will incur, the isolation into 
which it will descend, and the 
internal moral and physical soft- 
ness that will be engendered, 
will, in the long term, bring it to 
disaster. 

America did not become great 
through softness and self-indul- 


gence. Her miraculous progress 
Continued on page 26 
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The 1960 


“Annual Review & Outlook” 


Issue of 


THE CHRONICLE 
Will Be Published January 21st | 


* The 1960 “ANNUAL REVIEW & OUTLOOK” Issue will present the 
opinions and forecasts of the nation’s banking and corporate leaders 
on the probable course of the nation’s economy in the year ahead. 


* Get your business perspective on the new year’s possibilities from the 
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4—What impact will the Administration’s and Congress’ foreign poli- 
cies and domestic program have on business conditions in 1960? 
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others in the “Annual Review & Outlook” Issue of 

The Chronicle featuring the opinions and forecasts 
of the country’s foremost Management Executives. 
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Bank in this composite cross-section of America’s most competent busi- | 
ness and financial opinion which will appear in the January 21st issue. | 
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Continued from page 25 
and achievements flow from other 


qualities far more worthy and 
substantial— 

Adherence to principles and 
methods consonant with our reli- 


gious philosophy; 

A satisfaction in hard work: 

The readiness to sacrifice for 
worthwhile causes; 

The courage to meet every chal- 
lenge to her progress; 

The intellectual honesty and 
capacity to recognize the true 
path of her own best interests. 


To us and to every nation of 
the free world, rich or poor, these 
qualities are necessary today as 
never before if we are to march 
together to great security, pros- 
perity and peace. 

I believe the industrial coun- 
tries are ready to participate 
actively in supplementing the ef- 
forts of the developing countries 
to achieve progress. 


Measures for Bettering Our 
Balance of Payments 
The immediate need for this 


kind of cooperation is underscored 
by the strain in our international 
balance of payments. Our surplus 
from foreign business transactions 
has in recent years fallen sub- 
Stantially short of the expendi- 
tures we make abroad to maintain 
our military establishments over- 
seas, to finance private invest- 
ment, and to provide assistance 
to the less developed nations. In 
1959 our deficit in balance of pay- 
ments approached four billion 
dollars. 

Continuing deficits of anything 
like this magnitude would, over 
time, impair our own economic 
growth and check the forward 
Progress of the free world. 

We must meet this situation by 
promoting a rising volume of ex- 
ports and world trade. Further. 
we must include all industrialized 
nations of the free world to work 
together in a new cooperative en- 
deavor to help lift the scourge of 
poverty from less fortunate na- 
tions. This will provide for better 
sharing of this burden and for 
still further profitable trade. 

New nations, and others strug- 
gling with the problems of devel- 
opment, will progress only if they 
demonstrate faith in their own 
destiny and possess the will and 
use their own resources to ful- 
fill it. Moreover, progress in a na- 
tional transformation can be only 
gradually earned: there is no easy 
and quick way to follow from the 
Ox Cart to the jet plane. But, just 
as we drew on Europe for as- 
Sistance in our earlier years. so 
now do those new and emerging 
nations that have this faith and 
determination deserve help. 

Over the last fifteen years. 20 
nations have gained political in- 
dependence. Others are doing so 
each year. Most of them are woe- 
fully lacking in technical capacity 
and in investment capital: with- 
out free world support in 
matters they cannot 
progress in freedom. 


these 
effectively 


Single Out Seuth-Asian Area 

for Aid 

Respecting their need. one of 
the major focal points of our con- 
cern is the South-Asian 
Here, in two nations alone, are 
almost five hundred mil}! ion 
people, all working, and working 
hard, to raise their standards. and 
in doing so to make of themselves 
a strong bulwark against the 
spread of an ideology that wv ould 
destroy liberty. 

[ cannot express to you the 
depth of my conviction that, in 
our Own and free world interésts, 
we must cooperate with others to 
help these people their 
legitimate ambitions. as expressed 
in their different multi-year plans, 


region. 


achieve 





President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union Message 


Through the World Bank and 
other instrumentalities, as well as 
through individual action by 
every nation in position to help, 
we must squarely face this titanic 
challenge. 


What the Development Precess 
Requires 

All of us must realize, of course, 
that development in freedom by 
the newly emerging nations, is no 
mere matter of obtaining outside 
financial assistance. An indispen- 
sable element in this process is 
a strong and continuing deter- 
mination on the part of these na- 
tions to exercise the national dis- 
cipline necessary for any sustained 
development period. These quali- 
ties of determination are par- 
ticularly essential because of the 
fact that the process of improve- 
ment will necessarily be gradual 
and laborious rather than revolu- 
tionary. Moreover, everyone 
should be aware that the develop- 
ment process is no. short-term 
phenomenon. Many years are re- 
quired for even the most favor- 
ably situated countries. 


I shall continue to urge the 
American people, in the interests 
of their own security, prosperity 
and peace, to make sure that their 
own part of this great project be 
amply and cheerfully supported. 
Free-world decisions in this mat- 
ter may spell the difference be- 
tween world disaster and world 
progress in freedom. 

Other countries, some of which 
I visited last month, have similar 
needs. 

A common meeting ground is 
desirable for those nations which 
are prepared to assist in the de- 
velopment effort. During the past 
year I have discussed this matter 
with the leaders of several West- 
ern nations. 


Would Use O.E.E.C. for 
Initial Studies 
Because of its wealth of experi- 
ence, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation could 
help with initial studies. The goal 
is to enlist all available economic 
resources in the _ industrialized 
free world—especially private in- 


vestment capital. But I repeat 
that this help, no matter how 
great, can be lastingly effective 


only if it is used as a supplement 
to the strength of spirit and will 
of the people of the newly de- 
veloping nations. 

By extending this help we hope 
to make possible the enthusiastic 
enrollment of these nations under 
freedom’s banner. No more star- 
tling contrast to a system of sul- 
len satellites could be imagined. 

If we grasp this opportunity to 
build an age of productive part- 
nership between the less fortunate 


nations and those that have al- 
ready achieved a high state of 
economic advancement, we will 


make brighter the outlook for a 
world order based upon security, 
freedom and peace. Otherwise, the 
outlook could be dark indeed. We 
face what could be a turning point 
in history, and we must act de- 
cisively. 


Keeping Up Our Defense 
During the Interim 

As a nation we can successfully 
pursue these objectives only from 
a position of broadly 
strength. 

No matter how earnest is ou: 
quest for guaranteed peace, we 
must maintain a high degree of 
military effectiveness at the same 
time we are engaged in 
ing the issue of arms reduction 
Until tangible and mutually en- 
forceable arms reduction measures 
are worked out, we will 
the means of defending 
institutions. 


based 


negotiat- 


weaken 
our 


America possesses an enormous 
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defense power. It is my studied 
conviction that no nation will ever 
risk general war against us un- 
less we should be so foolish as to 
neglect the defense forces we now 
so powertully support, It is world- 
wide knowledge that any nation 
which might be tempted today 
to attack the United States, even 
though our country might sustain 
great losses, would itself promptly 
suffer a terrible destruction. But 
I once again assure all peoples and 
all nations that the United States, 
except in defense, will never turn 
loose this destructive power. 
Operational ICBMs 
Inventoried 


During the past year, our long- 
range striking power, unmatched 


Now 


today in manned bombers, has 
taken on new strength as _the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic 


missile has entered the operational 
inventory. In 14 recent test 
launchings, to ranges over 5.000 
miles, Atlas has been striking on 
an average within two miles of 
the target. This is less than the 
length of a jet runaway — well 
within the circle of total destruc- 
tion. Incidentally, there was an 
Atlas firing recently. From. all 
reports so far received its per- 
formance confirmed to the high 
standard I just described. Such 
performance is a great tribute, 
to American scientists and en- 
gineers, who in the past five years 
have had to telescope time and 
technology to develop these long- 
range ballistic missiles, where 
America had none before. 

This year, moreover, growing 
numbers of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines will enter our active 
forces, some to be armed with 
Polaris missiles. These remark- 
able ships and weapons, ranging 
the oceans, will be capable of 
accurate fire on targets virtually 
anywhere on earth. Impossible to 
destroy by surprise attack, they 
will become one of our most ef- 
fective sentinels for peace. 

To meet situation of less than 
general nu@lear war, we continue 
to maintain our carrier forces, 
our many service units abroad, 
our always ready Army Strategic 
Forces and Marine Corps divi- 
sions, and the civilian components. 
The continuing modernization of 
these forces is a costly but neces- 
sary process, and is scheduled to 
go forward at a rate which will 
steadily add to our strength. 

The deployment of a portion of 
these forces beyond our shores, on 
land and sea, is persuasive demon- 
stration of our determination to 
stand shoulder-to-shoulder with 
our allies for collective security. 


Moreover, I have directed that 
steps be taken to program our 


military assistance to these allies 
on a longer range basis. This is 
necessary for a sounder collective 
defense system. 


Status of Our Space and 
Missiie Programs 

Next I refer to our effort in 
space exploration, which is often 
mistakenly supposed to be an 
integral part of defense research 
and development. 

First, America has made great 
contributions in the past two years 
to the world’s fund of knowledge 
of astrophysics and space science. 
These discoveries are of present 
interest chiefly to the scientific 
community; but they are impor- 


tant foundation-stones for more 
extensive exploration of outer 
space for the ultimate benefit 
of all mankind. 

Second, our military missile 
prograin, going forward success- 
fully, does not suffer from our 
present lack of very large rocket 
engines, which are so necessary 


in distant space exploration. [ am 
assured by experts that the thrust 
of our present missiles is fully 
adequate for defense’ require- 
ments. 
Third, 


pressing 


the United 
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opment of 
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States is 
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rocket engines 
heavier vehicles 
exploration pur- 
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much 
space for 


in the meantime, it is 
remember that we 
have only begun to probe the 
environment immediately = sur- 
rounding the earth. Using launch 
systems presently available, we 
are developing satellites to scout 
the world’s weather; satellite re- 
lay stations to facilitate and ex- 
tend communications over the 
globe; for navigation aids to give 


Fourth, 
necessary to 


accurate bearings to ships and 
aircraft: and for perfecting in- 


struments to collect and transmit 
the data we seek. This is the area 
holding the most promise for 
early and useful applications of 
space technology. 

Fifth, we have just completed 
a year’s experience with our new 
space law. I believe it deficient 
in certain particulars and sug- 
gested improvements will be sub- 
mitted shortly. 


Strengthening the Sinews of 
American Life 


The accomplishment of the 
many tasks I have alluded to re- 
quires the continuous strength- 
ening of the spiritual, intellectual, 
and economic sinews of American 
life. The steady purpose of our 
society is to assure justice, before 
God, for every individual. We 
must be ever alert that freedom 
does not wither through the care- 
less amassing of restrictive con- 
trols or the lack of courage to deal 


boldly with the giant issues of 
the day. 

A year ago, when I met with 
you, the nation was emerging 


from an economic downturn, even 
though the signs of resurgent 
prosperity were not then suffi- 
ciently convincing to the doubtful. 
Today our surging strength is ap- 
parent to everyone. 1960 promises 
to be the most prosperous year 
in our history. 


Those “Nagging Disorders” 


Yet we continue to be afflicted 
by nagging disorders. 

Among current problems that 
require solution are: 


The need to protect the public 
interest in situations of prolonged 
labor-management stalemate; 

The persistent refusal to come 
to grips with a critical problem in 
one sector of American agricul- 
ture; 

‘ine continuing threat of infla- 
tion, together with the persisting 
tendency toward fiscal irresponsi- 
bility; 

In certain instances the denial to 
some of our citizens of equal pro- 
tection of the law. Every Ameri- 
can Was disturbed by the pro- 
longed dispute in the steel 
industry and the protracted delay 
in reaching a settlement. 

We are all relieved that a settle- 
ment has at last been achieved 
in that industry. Percentagewise, 
by this settlement the increase to 
the steel companies in employ- 
ment costs is lower than in any 
prior wage settlement since World 
War II. It is also gratilying to 
note that despite the increase in 
wages and benefits, several of the 


major steel producers have an- 
nounced that there will be no 
increase in steel prices at this 
time. The national interest de- 
mands that in the period of in- 
dustrial peace which has been 


assured by the new contract, both 
management and labor make 
every possible effort to increase 
efficiency and productivity in the 
manufacture of steel so that price 
increases can be avoided. 

One of the lessons of this story 
is that the potential danger to the 
entire nation of longer and greater 
strikes must be met. To insure 
against such possibilities we must 
of course depend primarily upon 
the good common sense of the re- 
sponsible individuals, It is my in- 
tention to encourage regular dis- 
cussions between management and 
labor Outside the bargaining 
table, to consider the interest of 
the public as well as their mutual 
interest in the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace, price stability and 
economic growth. 

To me, it seems almost absurd 
for the United States to recognize 
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the need, and so earnestly to seek, 
for cooperation among the nations 
unless we can achieve voluntary, 
dependable, abiding cooperation 
among the important segments of 
our own free society. 

Failure to face up to basic issues 
in areas other than those of 
labor-management can cause seri- 
ous strains on the firm freedom 
supports of our society. 


What the Agricuitural Cure 
Would Mean 

I refer to agriculture as one of 
these areas. 

Our basic farm laws were writ- 
ten 27 years ago, in an emergency 
effort to redress hardship caused 
by a world-wide depression. They 
were continued — and their eco- 
nomic distortions intensified — 
during World War II in order to 
provide incentives for production 
of food needed to sustain a war- 
torn free world. 

Today our farm problem is to- 
tally different. It is that of effec- 
tively adjusting to the changes 
caused by a scientific revolution. 
When the original farm laws were 
written, an hour’s farm labor pro- 
duced only one-fourth as much 
wheat as at present. Farm legisla- 
tion is woefully out of date, in- 
effective and expensive. 

Yor years we have gone on with 
an outmoded system which not 
only has failed to protect tarm 
income, but also has produced 
soaring, threatening surpluses. Our 
farms have been left producing 
for war while America has long 
been at peace. 

Once again I urge Congress to 
enact legislation that will gear 
production more closely to mar- 
kets, make costly surpluses more 
manageable, provide greater free- 
dom in farm’ operations, and 
steadily achieve increased net 
farm incomes. 


Avoiding Budget Deficits and 
Price Inflation 


Another issue that we must 
meet squarely is that of living 
within our means. This requires 


restraint in expenditure, constant 
reassessment of priorities, and the 
maintenance of stable prices. 

We must prevent inflation. Here 
is an opponent of so many guises 
that is sometimes difficult to 
recognize. But our clear need is 
to stop continuous and general 
price rises—a need that all of us 
can see and feel. 

To prevent steadily rising costs 
and prices calls for stern self- 
discipline by every citizen. No 
person, city, state, or organized 
group can afford to evade the ob- 
ligation to resist inflation, for 
every American pays its crippling 
tax. 

Inflation’s ravages do not end at 
the water’s edge. Increases in 
prices of the goods we sell abroad 
threaten to drive us out of mar- 
kets that once were securely ours. 
Whether domestic prices, so high 
as to be non-competitive, result 
from demands for too-high profit 
margins or from increased labor 
costs that outrun growth in pro- 
ductivity, the final result is seri- 
ously damaging to the nation. 

We must fight inflation as we 
would a fire that imperils our 
home. Only by so dong can we 
prevent it from destroying our 
salaries, savings, pensions and in- 
surance, and from gnawing away 
the very roots of a free, healthy 
economy and the nation’s security. 


Anticipated June 30 Small 
Surplus 

One major method by which the 
Federal Government can counter 
inflation and rising prices is to 
insure that its expenditures are 
below its revenues. The debt with 
which we are now confronted is 
about $290,000,000,000, With inter- 
est charges alone now costing tax- 
payers about $9,500,000,000, it is 
clear that this debt growth must 
stop. You will be glad to- know 
that despite the unsettling inrlu- 
ences of the recent steel strike, 
we estimate that our accounts 
will show, on June 30, this year, 
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, favorable balance of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. 

| shall present to the Congress 
for 1961 a balanced budget. In the 
area of defense, expenditures con- 
tinue at the record peacetime lev- 
tc of the last several years. With 
single exception, expenditures in 
o major category of health, 
education and welfare will be 
equal or greater than last year. 
In space expenditures the amounts 
are practically doubled. But the 
over-all guiding goal of this bud- 
get is national need—not response 
to specific group, local or political 
insistence. ; 

Expenditure increases, 0 ther 
than those I have indicated, are 
largely accounted for by the in- 
creased cost of legislation pre- 
viously enacted. 


every 


1961 Balanced Budget and 
Fiscal Surplus 


I repeat: This budget will be a 
balanced one. - Expenditures will 
be $79,800,000,000. The amount of 
income over outgo described in 
the budget as a surplus to be ap- 

lied against our national debt is 
$4,200,000,000. 

Personally, I do not feel that 
any amount can be properly called 
a surplus as long as the nation is 
in debt. I prefer to think of such 
an item as a reduction on our 
children’s inherited mortgage. And 
once we have established such 
payments as normal practice we 
can profitably make improve- 
ments in our tax structure and 
thereby truly reduce the heavy 
burdens of taxation. 

In any event, this one reduction 
will save taxpayers each year ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 in inter- 
est costs. 

This budget will help ease pres- 
sures in our credit and capital 
markets. It will enhance the con- 
fidence of people all over the 
world in the strength of our econ- 
omy and our currency and in our 
individual and collective ability 
to be fiscally responsible. 


Attacks Congress’ Restrictions on 
Debt Management 


In the management of the huge 
public debt the Treasury is un- 
fortunately not free of artificial 
barriers. Its ability to deal with 
the difficult problems in this field 
has been weakened greatly by the 
unwillingness of the Congress to 
remove archaic restrictions. The 
need for a freer hand in debt 
management is even more urgent 
today because the costs of the un- 
desirable financing practices 
Which the Treasury has_ been 
forced into are mounting. Re- 
moval of this roadblock has high 


priority in my legislative recom- 
mendations. 


Protecting the Right to Vote 

Still another issue relates to 
civil rights. 

In all our hopes and plans for 
a better world we all recognize 
that provincial and racial prej- 
udices must be combatted. In the 
long perspective of history, the 
right to vote has been one of the 
strongest pillars of a free society 
Our first duty is to protect this 
right against all encroachment. In 
spite of constitutional guarantees, 
and notwithstanding much prog- 
ress of recent years, bias still 
deprives some persons in_ this 
country of equal protection of the 
laws. 

Early in your last 
recommended legislation which 
would help eliminate several 
practices discriminating against 
the basic rights of Americans 
The Civil Rights Commission has 
developed additional constructive 
recommendations. I hope that 
these will be among the matters 
to be seriously considered in the 
Current session. I trust that Con- 
ress will thus signal to the world 
that our government. is striving 
for equality under law for all our 
people. 

Each year and in many ways 
our nation continues to undergo 
profound change and growth. _ 


In the past 18 months, we have 


session, I 


hailed the entry of two more 
states of the Union—Alaska and 
Hawaii. We salute these two 
Western stars proudly. 


Our Metropolitan Population 
Explosion 

Our vigorous expansion, which 
we all welcome as a sign of 
health and vitality, is many-sided. 
We are, for example, witnessing 
explosive growth in metropolitan 
areas. 

By 1975 the metropolitan areas 
of the United States will occupy 
twice the territory they do to- 
day. The roster of urban prob- 
lems with which they must cope 
is staggering. They involve water 
supply, cleaning the air, adjusting 
local tax systems, providing for 
essential educational, cultural, 
and social services, and destroy- 
ing those conditions which breed 
delinquency and crime. 

In meeting these, we must, if 
we value our historic freedoms. 
keep within the traditional frame- 
work of our Federal system with 
powers divided between the na- 
tional and state governments. 
The uniqueness of this system 
may confound the casual observ- 
er, but it has worked effectively 
for nearly 200 years. 

I do not doubt that our urban 
and other perplexing problems 
can be solved in the traditional 
American method. In doing so 
we must realize that nothing is 
really solved and ruinous ten- 
dencies are set in motion by 
yielding to the deceptive bait of 
the “easy” Federal tax dollar. 


Our educational system  pro- 
vides a ready example. All recog- 
nize the vital necessity of having 
modern school plants, well-quali- 
fied and adequately compensated 
teachers, and of using the best 
possible teaching techniques and 
curricula. 

We cannot be complacent about 
educating our youth. 


Refuses to Be Panicked About 
Education’s Progress 


But the route to better-trained 
minds is not through the swift 
administration of a Federal hypo- 
dermis of sustained financial 
transfusion. The educational 
process, essentially a local and 
personal responsibility, cannot 
be made to leap ahead by crash, 
centralized government action. 


The Administration has pro- 
posed a carefully reasoned pro- 
gram for helping eliminate cur- 
rent deficiencies. It is designed 
to stimulate classroom construc- 
tion, not by substitution of Fed- 
eral dollars for state and local 
funds, but by incentives to ex- 
tend and encourage state and 
local efforts. This approach re- 
jects the notion of Federal domi- 
nation or control. It is workable, 
and should appeal to every 
American interested in advance- 
ment of our educational system in 
the traditional American way. I 
urge the Congress to take action 
upon it. 


Urgent Support Given to 
International Rule of Law 


There is one other subject con- 
cerning which I renew a recom- 
mendation I made in my State of 
the Union Message last January. 
I then advised the Congress of 
my purpose to intensify our ef- 
forts to replace force with a rule 
of law among _ nations. From 
many discussions abroad, I am 
convinced that purpose is widely 
and deeply shared by other peo- 
ples and nations of the world. 


In the same message, I stated 
that our efforts would include a 
re-examination of our own rela- 
tion to the International Court of 
Justice. The Court was established 
by the United Nations to decide 
international legal disputes be- 
tween nations. In 1946 we ac- 
cepted the Court’s jurisdiction, 
but subject to a reservation of 
the right to determine unilater- 
ally whether a matter lies essen- 
tially within domestic jurisdiction. 
There is pending before the Sen- 
ate, a resolution ‘which would 
repeal ous present self-judging 
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reservation. I support that reso- 
lution and urge its prompt pas- 
sage. If this is done, I intend to 
urge similar acceptance of the 
Court’s jurisdiction by every 
member of the United Nations. 


Reminisces on Joint Congres- 
sional-Executive Duty 


Here perhaps it is not amiss 
for me to say to the members of 
the Congress, in this my final 
year of office, a word about the 
institutions we respectively rep- 
resent and the meaning which the 
relationship between our two 
branches has for the days ahead. 

I am not unique as a President 
in having worked with a Con- 
gress controlled by the opposition 
party — except, that no other 
President ever did it for quite so 
long! Yet in both personal and 
official relationships we have 
weathered the storms of the past 
five years. For this I am grateful. 

My deep concern in the next 
12 months before my successor 
takes office, is with our joint 
Congressional-Executive duty to 
our own and to other nations. 
Acting upon the beliefs I have 
expressed here today, I shall de- 
vote my full energies to the task 
at hand, whether these involve 
travel for promoting greater 
world understanding, negotiations 
to reduce international discord, 
or constant discussions and com- 
munications with the Congress 
and the American people on is- 
sues both domestic and foreign. 

In pursuit of these objectives, 
I look forward to, and shall dedi- 
cate myself to, a close and con- 
structive association with the 
Congress. 

Every minute spent in irrele- 
vant interbranch wrangling is 
precious time taken from _ the 
intelligent initiation and adoption 
of coherent policies for our na- 
tional survival and progress. 

We seek a common _  goal— 
brighter opportunity for our own 
citizens and a world peace with 
justice for all. 

Before us and our friends is 
the challenge of an _ ideology 
which, for more than four dec- 
ades, has trumpeted abroad its 
purpose of gaining ultimate vic- 
tory over all forms of government 
at variance with its own. 


Contrasts Single-Minded 
Enterprise of Communism 


We realize that however much 
we repudiate the tenets of im- 
perialistic communism, it repre- 
sents a gigantic enterprise, grimly 
pursued by leaders who compei 
its subjects to subordinate their 
freedom of action and spirit and 
personal desire for some hoped- 
for advantage in the future. 


The Communists can present an 
array of material accomplish- 
ments over the past 15 years that 
lends a false persuasiveness to 
many of their glittering promises 
to the uncommitted peoples. 


The competition they provide is 
formidable. 


But in our scale of values we 
place freedom first — our whole 
national existence and develop- 
ment have been geared to that 
basic concept and are responsible 
for the position of free world 
leadership to which we have suc- 
ceeded. Freedom is the highest 
prize that any nation can possess; 
it is one that communism can 
never offer. And America’s rec- 
ord of material accomplishment in 
freedom is written not only in the 
unparalleled prosperity of our 
nation, but in the many billions 
we have devoted to the recon- 
struction of free world economics 
wrecked by World War II and in 
the effective help of many more 
billions we have given in saving 
the independence of many others 
threatened by outside domination. 
Assuredly we have the capacity 
for handling the problems in the 
new era of the world’s history we 
are now entering. 

But we must use that capacity 
intelligently and tirelessly, re- 
gardless of personal sacrifice. 


The fissure that divides our 
political planet is deep and wide. 


We live, moreover, in a sea of 
semantic disorder in which old 
labels no longer faithfully de- 
scribe. 

Police states are called 
ple’s democracies.” 

Armed conquest of free people 
is called ‘‘liberation.” 

Such slippery slogans make 
more difficult the problem of 
communicating true faith, facts 
and beliefs. 


““peo- 


Getting Our Peaceful Nature 
Across to the World 


We must make clear our peace- 
ful intensions, our aspirations for 
a better world. So doing, we must 
use language to enlighten the 
mind, not as the instrument of 
the studied innuendo and.-distorter 
of truth. 

And we must live by what we 
say. 

On my recent visit to distant 
lands I found one statesman after 
another eager to tell me of the 
elements of their government that 
had been borrowed from our 
American Constitution and from 
the indestructible ideals set forth 
in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

As a nation we take pride that 
our Own constitutional system, 
and the ideals which sustain it, 
have been long viewed as a foun- 
tainhead of freedom. 

By our every action we must 
strive to make ourselves worthy 
of this trust, ever mindful that 
an accumulation of seemingly 
minor encroachments upon free- 
dom gradually could break down 
the entire fabric of a free society. 

So persuaded, we shall get on 
with the task before us. 

So dedicated, and with faith in 
the Almighty, humanity shall one 
day achieve the unity of freedom 
to which all men have aspired 
from the dawn of time. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Cgo. Statisticians 
Midwest Confer. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The 7th annual 
Mid-West Conference of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American 
Statistical Association and _ the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry will be held March 
25-26 at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. 

The general theme of the Con- 
ference is centered on the evalua- 
tion and practical application of 
modern statistical tools. Each of 
the individual topics will be pre- 
sented in two simultaneously con- 
ducted sessions—one at an ele- 
mentary, the other at an advanced 
level of discussion. Another fea- 
ture of the program this year will 
be a special supplementary session 
devoted to the playing of Manage- 
ment Games, a newly developed 
management training device. 
Competing teams will feed their 
“management decisions” into an 
electronic computor to see if they 
can turn their “company” into 
the industry leader. 


Dallas Manager for 
F. I. duPont & Co. 


DALLAS, Tex.—James Ned Jack- 
son has been appointed Manager 
of the Dallas office of Francis I. 
duPont & Co., Mercantile Bank 
Building, it has been announced 
by A. Rhett duPont, senior part- 
ner. 

Mr. Jackson, who has been ac- 
tive in the investment field since 
1955, succeeds Claude M. Rush, 
who has relinquished the man- 
agerial post to devote himself to 
the supervision of investment ac- 
counts. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Expands Foreign Dept. 


Josephthal & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have announced the expansion of 
their Foreign Department under 
the managership of John I. Taeni 
with Kurt I. Lewin as co-manager. 
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$120 Million Bonds — 
Of New York State 


Power Agency Sold 


Issue marketed by Dillon, Read, 
Halsey, Stuart, Kuhn, Loeb, W. H. 
Morton Group. Third step in fi- 
nancing of $720,000,000 Niagara 
Hydro-Electric Project. 


A nationwide syndicate of more 
than 350 investment banking 
firms, managed by Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., Halsey, Stuart & Coe. 
Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and W. H. 
Morton & Co. Incorporated, of- 
fered for sale on Jan. 12-an issue 
of $120,000,000 Power Authority 
of the State of New York, general 
revenue bonds, series G. 


The issue consists of $96,000,000 
434% term bonds due Jan. 1, 2006, 
priced at 100%; and $24,000,000 
serial bonds maturing on each 
Jan. 1 from 1965 to 1979, priced 


to yield from 3.5% in 1965 to 4% 
in 1979. 


After the sale of the series G 
revenue bonds, the Authority will 
have issued $520,000,000 out of 
$720,000,000 which is estimated 
to be required to complete the 
Power Authority’s Niagara Proj- 
ect now under construction. The 
Niagara Project will be physically 
inter-connected by means of a 
tie-line with the Authority’s 
$335,000,000 Saint Lawrence Proj- 
ect. When completed, these two 
projects will form one of the 
largest hydro-electric develop- 
ments in the world. The Saint 
Lawrence Project is now in full 
operation with the last of the 16 
generating units having been in- 
stalled in July, 1959. Commercial 
production of power started in 
July, 1958 and to date the Author- 
ity has produced and sold approx- 
imately seven billion kilowatt- 
hours. The Niagara Project is 
approximately 50% completed. 
Initial generation is scheduled to 
begin early in 1961 and all of the 
units are expected to be in oper- 
ation by the end of 1962. 


The bonds are subject to re- 
demption, as a whole or in part, 
at any time on or after Jan. l, 
1970, as set forth in the Author- 
ity’s official statement. 


The present trustees of the Au- 


thority are: Robert Moses, Chair-_. 


man, William Wilson, Vice-Chair- 
man, and Charles Poletti, A. 
Thorne Hills and Finla G. Craw- 
ford. William S. Chapin is gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer 
of the Authority. 

The bonds are exempt as to 
interest from Federal income 
taxes and New York State income 
tax, and are legal investments 
under New York State law for 
insurance companies, banks and 
trust cOmpanies, savings banks 
and certain trust funds, in the 
opinion of bond counsel. 


Among those associated with 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and W. H. Morton & Co. In- 
corporated in the offering are: 

Blyth & Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.; The First Boston Corpora- 
tion; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Incorporated; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Ladenburg, 


Thalmann & Co.; Lazard Freres 
& Co. 


Lehman Brothers; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated; Morgan Stanley & : 


Co.; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corporation; 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc.; and 
White, Weld & Co. 


Joins Hooker & Fay 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—tIrving 
L. Ayres is now connected with 
Hooker & Fay, Inc., 221 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges. 
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AS WE SEE {T (Continued from page 1) 


omies wrecked by World War II and in the effective help 
of many more billions we have given In saving the inde- 
pendence of many others threatened by outside domina- 
tion. Assuredly we have the capacity for handling the prob- 
lems in the new era of the world’s history we are now 
aati What We Wish He Had Said 

What we should have liked to have the President say 
in straight flung words and few—particularly since his 
words will be read and pondered throughout that so-called 
uncommitted world is that we are where we stand today 
precisely because we nurtured individual liberty, and that 
any other peoples who aspire to sustained abundance of 
the things they want must of necessity do the same thing, 
whatever the claims or the actual economic achievements 
of Russia where a minimum, though apparently increas- 
ing degree, of individual freedom is allowed. We should, 
moreover, be better pleased had he clearly and_ indis- 
putably repudiated the notion that it is now needful for 
us to call upon government to control this, “encourage 
that. and subsidize something else if we are to realize our 
full economic potential in the future. 


We have often in the past proclaimed the potency of 
individual liberty as the promoter of the ultimate in eco- 
nomic progress and achievement. So have a few—alto- 
gether too few—other voices crying in the wilderness. It 
should not be needful, but apparently is, again to expound 
the role of individual liberty as a basis for economic ac- 
complishment. We, therefore, ask the readers’ indulgence 
if we introduce at this point the renowned presentation of 
this basic truth from a pen far mighter than ours. The 
immortal Adam Smith published his “Wealth of Nations” 
in 1776 as if to mark the date of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. From that imperishable volume we take the 
following extract: 


“Every system which endeavours, either by extraor- 
dinary encouragements to draw towards a particular 
species of industry a greater share of the capital of the 
society than what would naturally go to it, or, by extraor- 
dinary restraints, force from a particular species of in- 
dustry some share of the capital which would otherwise 
be employed in it. is in reality subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote. It retards, instead of 
accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes instead of increas- 


ing. the real value of the annual produce of its land and 
labour. «¢ 


“All systems either of preference or of restraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty establishes itself of 
its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not violate 
the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest his own way, and to bring both his industry and 
capital into competition with those of any other man or 
order of men. The sovereign is completely discharged from 
a duty, in attempting to perform which he must 
always be exposed to innumerable delusions, and for the 
proper performance of which no human wisdom or know!l- 
edge could ever be sufficient; the duty of superintending 
the industry of private people. and of directing it towards 


the employments most suitable to the interest of the 
society.” - 
Very Important Factor 


It is of the utmost importance in this day and time 
that we never for a moment lose to sight this basic prin- 


ciple of the free enterprise system as we have known it 
throughout our formative years and, as with some un- 


fortunate exceptions, we still know it. Full awareness of 
this fundamental tenet is essential in our dealings with 
the so-called backward peoples if we are to realize our 
hope of keeping them out of the clutches of the iraperial 
communists. These peoples have no conception of individ- 
ual freedom as we think of it: they are not imbued with 
the spirit of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as 
were we when we grew to greatness. If they get the idea 
that they must choose between individual liberty as we 
know it, and relief from their grinding poverty, no one 
need have any doubt what their choice would be. In fine, 
should we go to these peoples preaching the doctrine of 
individual liberty as more important to them than more 
bread, we are doomed to defeat. We must, rather. convince 
them that economic achievement, to be real and perma- 
nent, must be sought through a system of individual free- 
— and initiative — or we ask for failure. Nor are we 
ikely to realize our own maximum achievements unless 
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and until we do better in bearing these tenets of individ- 
ual freedom in mind when formulating our own domestic 


policies and programs. 











What Role Should Canadian 
Credit and Capital Play? 


Continued from page 9 

sort play a part in their decisions 
as to the allocations of the credit 
resources at their disposal. In 
particular they have declared un- 
equivocally that it is their pur- 
pose and policy, at a time when a 
quite selective approach has to be 
taken in the field of bank lending, 
to pay particular attention to those 
credit-worthy borrowers who are 
most dependent upon bank credit 
in their business operations and 
least able to find other sources of 
borrowed funds. 


Bulk of Credit Comes From 
Re-Lending 

Although the total amount of 
bank credit has a tendency to in- 
crease over time, with rather large 
fluctuations in the rate of increase 
from year to year, the increase is 
itself only a very small part of the 
total credit extended by the banks 
each year. On the average, year 
in and year out 95% or more of 
the volume of bank loans being 
made represents a re-lending of 
funds which had previously been 
lent (usually within the preceding 
12 months). The banks manage a 
pool of credit in which the changes 
from borrower to borrower are in 
the aggregate much more impor- 
tant than the change in the total 
amount of credit outstanding. New 
businesses are, of course, con- 
stantly being started and new 
loans are being arranged for such 
new businesses every year, every 
month, every week. Many other 
businesses will at any given mo- 
ment be growing in the scale of 
their activities and in the degree 
of bank credit which they need 
and obtain, but at the same time 
other businesses will be declining 
or their need of bank credit will 
be falling as a result of the ac- 
cumulation of internal funds from 
earnings or depreciation, or be- 
cause they have obtained funds 
from the issue of bonds or stocks. 
Moreover, a bank’s view of the 
amount of credit that can appro- 
priately be provided will in some 
cases be revised downward. There 
are also important seasonal move- 
ments which vary greatly from 
one type of industry or commer- 
cial enterprise to another, and the 
structure of bank loans will also 
reflect changes in trade credit re- 
lationships between producers, 
wholesalers and retailers and 
consequently in the amount of 
banking accommodation required 
by the enterprises in these vari- 
ous categories. 

Most of the lending business of 
the banks would, therefore, be 
carried on in substantially the 
same way as before even if there 
were no year-to-year increase in 
the total volume of the bank’s re- 
sources over a considerable period. 

Within a given total volume of 
bank credit, there are certain 
fields of credit that the banks can 
expand or contract more easily 
than others, fields in which the 
trend can be made the opposite of 


Govt. of Canada and C. N. R.— 
Treasury Bills and Notes__ 
Canada Savings Bonds 
Marketable Bonds 


RRR SS 
Provincial govts. (and agencies) 
Municipalities (and agencies) _.. 
Corporate bonds and finance 

company notes 
Corporation shares 


the cyclical trend in other fields. 
One obvious example is consumer 
credit, whether direct loans by 
banks to individuals for the pur- 
pose of buying consumer durables, 
or loans by banks to instalment 
finance companies and merchan- 
disers to enable them to finance 
such consumer purchases. Such 
loans by banks may tend to ex- 
pand when other demand is slack, 
but may be contracted at a time 
when there is strong business de- 
mand for credit for normal work- 
ing capital purposes. (Consumer 
credit in such case is largely fi- 
nanced through the placing of 
new issues of securities by instal- 
ment finance companies on the 
capital market.) There is in other 
respects also a great degree of 
flexibility in the short-term loan 
accounts of the banks, both be- 
tween different categories of bor- 
rowers, and within each category 
between borrowers who are en- 
tirely dependent on bank credit 
and those which have other possi- 
bilities for raising funds. 


Describes the Capital Market 


Turning now to the Canadian 
capital market outside the banks, 
the volume of securities sold in 
recent years has reached very 
high figures. In the four years 
1954-57 (covering a full business 
cycle), net sales to non-bank in- 
vestors of securities payable in 
Canadian dollars amounted to $5,- 
725 million, which was nearly 
three times the increase in char- 
tered bank loans and investments 
during the period. 

Such net sales of securities to 
non-bank investors thus amounted 
to an average of $1,430 million 
per year over the period 1954-57. 
In 1958 the corresponding figure 
was $1,255 million (total net new 
issues of securities amounted to 
$2,560 million but net purchases 
of securities by banks were $1,305 
million). In 1959 to the end of 
November the figure reached an 
extraordinarily high level of $2,- 
865 million (composed of net new 
issues Of $2,085 million plus net 
sales by banks of $780 million). 

Net new issues in Canada in 
recent years by category of bor- 
rower and kind of securities is- 
sued have been as follows: 

Nevertheless, the requirements 
of Canadian borrowers have great- 
ly exceeded the supply of funds 
made available in Canada for in- 
vestment at going rates of inter- 
est, and have resulted in substan- 
tial placements of new issues of 
foreign-pay securities in the 
United States and other markets 
abroad. Aside entirely from funds 
obtained by Canadian subsidiaries 
from their parent companies 
abroad by way of direct invest- 
ment here, net new issues of 
foreign-pay Canadian securities 
(other than Government of Can- 
ada) have averaged $450 million 
per year for the last four years. 

Of the four-year total of $1,800 
million of 


net new issues of se- 

Issues Payable in Canadian Dollars Only 
1954-57 1958 1959 

Average (11 Mos.) 

(Millions of Dollars) 

55 —130 580 
255 245 370 
—365 1,135 80 
— 55 1,250 1,030 
340 455 300 
199 210 150 
535 350 215 
455 295 390 
1,465 2,560 2,085 
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curities whose principal and i;. 
terest are payable in foreign cur- 
rency, $600 million was issued ». 
Canadian provinces, $400 millio. 
by Canadian municipalities, 4). 
$800 million by Canadian corpora - 
tions. Some of these corporations 
unlike provinces and municipali- 
ties, have substantial revenues or 
export proceeds in foreign cu:- 
rency which may be used to pay 
interest and repay the principal! 
amounts of their foreign-currenc: 
borrowings, and which provide - 
natural hedge against the ex- 
change risk involved in servicins 
the foreign-currency borrowings. 

The raising of funds by sale o;{ 
securities or by direct loans is, 0; 
course, only one method by which 
savings, domestic or foreign, are 
channelled into investment in 
capital development. For example. 
substantial amounts also become 
available for direct use by the 
saver in the form of depreciation 
allowances earned and undistrib- 
uted corporate profits, and that 
part of personal savings which is 
invested by the savers in their 


own houses and in unincorporated 
businesses. 


a 


Defines Real Capital 


In discussing the role of credit 
and capital, I should explain that 
by capital I mean real capital or 
physical capital such as buildings. 
machinery, equipment, improved 
land, and works and undertakings 
of many kinds which are not con- 
sumed or used up as soon as they 
can be transferred from producer 
to user but which continue in ex- 
istence for some time and are 
either used for the production o: 
other goods and services, or are 
themselves of use and enjoyment 
to their owners or to the general 
public. 

Real capital can only come into 
existence through the application 
of human labor to produce du- 
rable things, not by the multipli- 
cation of money or credit. 

While there are limits to the 
amount of real capital that can be 
brought into existence at anv 
time, there is no similar limit to 
the amount of money or credit 
that can be created and trans- 
ferred. In addition to agencies 
which lend the savings of others 
—such as life insurance compa- 
nies, pension funds, savings insti- 
tutions of various kinds—there are 
other agencies whose business also 
involves them in the creation ot 
money or credit. The central bank 
can create credit, credit which is 
usually called money and which 
has the unique quality that it 
must be accepted in full settle- 
ment of any debt. Banking insti- 
tutions, in so far as they create 
credit, are in much the same posi- 
tion. 


Undoubtedly there are times in 
a recession when a moderate in- 
crease in the total amount ot 
money or credit created or circu- 
lated by central banking and other 
agencies can properly operate to 
stimulate economic activity. 

There may be other circum- 
stances of an opposite nature in 
which it would be in the public 
interest for the central bank and 
other agencies to hold the total 
supply of credit constant, or to 
bring about a decrease, or to slow 
down the transfer of credit in an 
endeavor to moderate an exces- 
sive tendency on the part of 
spending bodies to attempt to 
make use of an already existing 
volume of credit too rapidly. 

The possible useful degree of 
action by a central bank in mod- 
ifying the supply of credit up- 
wards or downwards for general 
economic reasons of this character 
has I believe been greatly exag- 
gerated. My own view, which I 
admit has evolved over the years, 
is that the most desirable way in 
which this influence can be ex- 
erted is through relatively small 
movements in the total supply of 
money or credit of the kind cre- 
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ated by the central bank and the 
commercial banks. 


pifficulty in Reducing Money 
Supply 


This view has so far been gen- 
erally accepted or at any rate 
racticed only with respect to 
moderating possible decreases in 
the supply of money. There has 
in fact been no period since the 
war, even when major inflation- 
ary tendencies were apparent, 
when there has been any signif- 
icant decrease in the total volume 
of money or when public opinion 
would have tolerated such a de- 
crease, and I do not say that any 
such decrease would in the cir- 
cumstances have been desirable. 
I do not think. that a major re- 
duction in the money _ supply 
should be looked to as a means of 
countering inflationary trends, 
not, at any rate, if sufficient re- 
straint has been exercised in pre- 
vious expansions of the money 
supply. 


In a time of recession a modest 
increase in the total quantity of 
money should I think be sufficient 
to provide a climate of opinion in 
financial matters which was fa- 
vorable to investment and some 
decrease in the level of interest 
rates. Agreement on acceptance 
of this half of the general view I 
have indicated is apparently much 
more difficult to achieve. At any 
rate there appears to have been 
too easy an acceptance of the 
contrary opinion that in a reces- 
sion there is virtually no limit to 
the amount of monetary expan- 
sion—and some would also say to 
the amount of government deficit 
—that can be justified as being 
necessary to stimulate spending 
throughout the economy and thus 
the level of economic activity and 
employment. Indeed, even at 
times of high employment we find 
voices in every quarter urging 
further monetary expansion for 
one reason or another. The refusal 
to accede to such urgings is not, 
of course, founded on any bias 
against expansion, but rests on 
the firm conviction that in periods 
of high employment, reliance on 
monetary expansion to facilitate 
particular expenditure programs, 
no matter how worthy in them- 


selves, does much more harm than 
200d. 


Current Capital Spending 
Situation 


Turning to the current situation, 
it may be of interest to refer to 
the approximate magnitude of 
capital expenditure in Canada on 
physical works and equipment 
during the present year. Expendi- 
tures on new housing are esti- 
mated at $1,700 million, capital 
outlays by government depart- 
ments and government-owned 
business enterprises (excluding 
housing) at $2,750 million, private 
expenditures on non-residential 
construction at $2,000 million and 
private business purchases. of 
machinery and equipment at $2,- 
100 million. The addition of in- 
vestment in inventories would 
bring the total to approximately 
$9,000 million, which is 26% of 
Our Gross National Product. 
About $5,000 million of this total 
was cevered by depreciation 
earned or took the form of gov- 
ernment departments’ capital ex- 
penditures charged to current ac- 
count. The remaining amount of 
roughly $4,000 million had to be 
financed by net new savings, do- 


mestic or foreign. Of this, net 
personal Saving provided about 
$1,700 million and net retained 


business earnings provide about 
$900 million 


wae see SO that $1,400 million 
vas required from the savings of 
foreigners. 

In connection with net personal 
Saving, we should bear in mind 
that the figure used is net: it is 
the difference between saving re- 
sulting from consumption at a 
level below income on the part of 
some people, and dissaving or 
Consumption in excess of income 
oy others, A change in net per- 
Sonal saving may come about 
either by a change in the amount 


of new saving by those who save, 
ora change in the amount of dis- 
Saving by those who spend for 
consumption in excess of their 
incomes, either by liquidating 
previously acquired money or fi- 
nancial assets, or by borrowing. 
Large changes in consumer credit 
from year to year can make the 
net figure for personal saving 
fluctuate erratically. Consumer 
credit of fairly constant volume 
does not have this particular ef- 
fect, the repayment of previous 


borrowing being a form of saving’ 


that offsets (in the statistics) an 
equal volume of new borrowing, 
but large increases in the total 
volume of consumer credit of all 
kinds in a relatively short period 
can add to instability in employ- 
ment, prices, interest rates and the 
degree of foreign borrowing. The 
use even at a constant level of any 
significant part of new savings to 
finance a rate of consumption that 
cannot be covered out of current 
income means, of course, that less 
is available from new domestic 
saving to finance additions to our 
capital assets. 


States Objective of Economic and 
Social Policy 


Private business capital expen- 
diture is subject to cyclical fluc- 
tuation which no doubt can never 
be completely ironed out. On the 
other hand it is clearly an objec- 
tive of economic and social policy 
o try to hold to a minimum the 
‘luctuations in the total level of 
economic activity and to encour- 
age steady growth. Fluctuations 
in consumer credit, in housing and 
n governmental capital spending 
would assist this objective if they 
could operate in the opposite di- 
-ection to fluctuations in private 
jusiness capital expenditures to 
the extent that the latter are not 
amenable to some method or 
nethods of fostering greater sta- 
Dvility in themselves. 


We are accustomed to think of 
the United States economy as be- 
ing subject to sharper fluctuations 
than our own, and indeed to be 
the source of a good part of our 
own fluctuations through effects 
yn Our exports and on capital 
expenditures in new plants and 
squipment for the production of 
so0ods for export. We must, how- 
over, recognize that the United 
States finances all of its own con- 
tinuing economic growth out of 
the savings of its people, with 
cnough savings left over to make 
4 substantial net contribution to 
che capital requirements and eco- 
1omic growth of a large part of 
the rest of the world, including 
Tanada. The United Kingdom and 
several other European countries 
also now produce savings in ex- 
cess of their own capital expendi- 
tures and export the surplus to 
other parts of the world. There 
‘an be no doubt that some seri- 
ously under-developed countries 
ircently need foreign capital, real 
soo0ds and services provided out 
of other people’s savings, if they 
are to make an effective start to 
raise their standard of living 
above the subsistence level by 
moving into the industrial age. 
Canada is both an important in- 
dustrial nation and a large im- 
vorter of capital, indeed by far 
the largest importer of capital in 
the world. 

In Canada we have had a scale 
of capital expenditure by the pri- 
vate economy and governments 
ogether at the rate of 26% of our 
Gross National Product as com- 
pared with 18% in the United 
States. Though our own over-all 
saving rate has been relatively 
high, it has not been sufficient to 
match this extraordinarily high 
rate of capital expenditure, and 
we have in recent years therefore 
had to import capital to the tune 
of $1,00C-$1,500 million per year. 
It is perhaps not premature to 
suggest the time has come for us 
to give and more thought 
to the question whether it is ad- 
visable or desirable to have so 
wide a gap between 
rate and our capital expenditure 


more 


our saving 


rate, involving as this does such 
heavy borrowing abroad. 


Time to Cut Down Foreign 
Borrowings 


Some may feel that capital ex- 
penditures on this scale are neces- 
sary to maintain full employment. 
Surely not. No economy as ad- 
vanced as ours should allow itself 
to be moulded into a pattern of 
employment which is dependent 
for any extended period on capital 
expenditures financed by foreign 
borrowing on such a scale. The 
alternative to this is to cut our 
coat rather more in accordance 
with the cloth, and through poli- 
cies of moderation and self-re- 
straint to increase our rate of 
domestic saving or moderate our 
demands for capital to those 
which can be satisfied with 
smaller supplements of resources 
from abroad. 


At the present time the North 
American economy has progressed 
a long distance from the low point 
of the recession in the spring of 
1958. It looks as if the Gross Na- 
tional Product in Canada in 1959 
will confirm the Minister of Fi- 
nance’s assumption in his budget 
last April of an increase of 7% 
over 1958, and total demand may 
be such as to bring about a simi- 
lar increase in 1960 over 1959 if 
such is physically possible. In the 
United States, growth of produc- 
tion in the latter part of 1959 has 
been considerably slowed, indeed 
set back, by the effects of the long 
steel strike, but there appear to 
be virtually unanimous forecasts 
of a large rise in total production 
in 1960. In particular, recent sur- 
veys have indicated substantial 
increases in planned expenditures 
on fixed plant and equipment. 


These forecasts suggest that ag- 
gregate demand for capital by 
private business, by individuals 
(for such things as housing and 
consumer credit) and by govern- 
ments and government enterprises 
will exceed the supply of physical 
resources that may be made avail- 
able — by new saving — for such 
purposes. If it should turn out 
that demands upon resources were 
so large in total that they could 
not all be accommodated, one 
would hope that the decision on 
the part of some to withdraw or 
reduce their requirements would 
be made before the competition 
became fierce enough to produce 
a significant rise in prices and 
other undesirable developmenis. 
In these circumstances, excessive 
creation of credit in order to pro- 
duce artificially low interest rates 
would merely increase the up- 
ward pressure on prices and re- 
sources. 


Wants a Free Interest Rate 


The test of interest rates to 
some extent determines relative 
priorities in demands for capital 
in the private sector of the econ- 
omy. In the public sector also 
the test of interest rates plays a 
role, but other considerations may 
be more important. Government 
capital expenditures whether na- 
tional, provincial or local, can be 
financed by borrowing at current 
interest rates, or may be paid for 
out of immediate increases in 
taxes, which might well mean a 
lower overall tax level in the 
long run, or capital works pro- 
grams may be slowed down or 
postponed. There is another factor 
which must be taken into account 
if the question should _ arise 
whether it would be sound public 
policy to encourage the granting 
of credit to governments at lower 
interest rates than would other- 
wise have to be paid in the mar- 
ket. It is clear that not all gov- 
ernments in a_ given category 
operate with the same degree of 
efficiency, frugality and prudence. 
Some have lower expenditures 
or higher tax rates and rely less 
on borrowing than others. The 
provision of loans to governments 
at artificially low interest rates 
would in effect subsidize borrow- 
ing, as against pay-as-you-go 
programs. It would remove some 
of the relative advantages of ef- 
ficiency and deprive the more 


frugal and the more prudent of 
some of the benefits which they 
have a right to expect. 


When the total demand for re- 
sources and funds becomes ex- 
cessive, as has been the case for 
some years in Canada in relation 
to the supply of domestic re- 
sources and saving—it becomes a 
matter for individual decision by 
each element in the governmental 
sector how vigorously to press its 
claims. It is in some ways easier 
for governments voluntarily to 
reduce or postpone spending pro- 
grams than it is for an individual 
business enterprise voluntarily to 
give up plans for capital invest- 
ment which would affect its long- 
run competitive position. It is 
well known, of course, that the 
Federal Government endeavors 
to modify its capital spending 
programs in such a way as to 
provide a stabilizing influence in 
the business cycle. This is by no 
means an easy thing to do with 
complete success, but it can 
scarcely be denied that some suc- 
cess has been achieved. The 
provinces and municipalities on 
the other hand for reasons which 
are understandable have, if any- 
thing, a tendency to _ increase 
rather than mitigate the fluctua- 
tions which arise in total eco- 
nomic activity. But if a broader 
view of the situation can be taken, 
a question for consideration is 
whether it would be advanta- 
geous to reduce their programs in 
periods of general prosperity and 
increase them in periods of re- 
duced economic activity. In addi- 
tion to other desirable results this 
would undoubtedly mitigate fluc- 
tuations in interest rates and over 
a period of time save money for 
the governmental bodies con- 
cerned. If it is necessary to main- 
tain capital programs without 
reduction even when the level of 
economic activity is very high, the 
further question arises, whether 
they could not be financed to a 
greater extent through increased 
revenues. 


Central Bank Can’t Do It Alone 


When in any country the total 
public and private demands for 
capital in money terms is so large 
as to be incapable of being real- 
ized in physical terms, it does not 
necessarily follow that the only 
way or the best way to restrain 
inflation arising from this source 
would be to use the instruments of 
monetary policy to bring about a 
contraction in the total volume of 
credit. Central banks, it is true, 
are charged by their statutes to 
use their best efforts to prevent 
inflation. But to attempt to do too 
much by monetary means alone 
might have undesirable side ef- 
fects. These could be avoided or 
minimized to the extent that fiscal 
and other measures could be em- 
ployed by the appropriate au- 
thorities — measures to provide 
checks or incentives which would 
affect the total volume of spend- 
ing or intended spending, and 
borrowing, and the balance be: 
tween savings and investments 
These are problems of public pol- 
icy which require serious thoughi 
by all those who wish to see con- 
tinuous balanced economic growth 
with a minimum of dislocations 
and other damage done by 
inflation. Are we as a_ people 
sufficiently serious about these 
Objectives? Are we as a people 
prepared to explore the feasibility 
of striving for the goal of bal- 
anced economic growth with price 
stability along a broad front of 


policies—public and private, na- 
tional and local — so that undue 
reliance shall not be placed on 
monetary policy? Monetary policy 
cannot possibly do the whole job 
by itself, and would be severely 
handicapped if left in sole posses- 
sion of such responsibility. To say 
this is not to say that monetary 
policy cannot make an important 
contribution. What that contribu- 
tion can be is not preordained but 
must evolve in accordance with 
changing circumstances in the 
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economic environment and_ in 
various fields of social policy. 





*An address by Mr. Coyne before the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
(Ontario District), Toronto. 


J ohnsonLaneSpace 
Sells Fla. Tile Com. 


The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp. 
offered publicly on Jan. 7, 105,000 
shares of Florida Tile Industries, 
Inc. class A common stock at a 
price of $5.75 per share. The issue 
was all sold. 


The company intends to use the 
net proceeds from the sale of the 
class A shares for the retirement 
of short-term bank loans and for 
additional working capital in 
carrying out various corporate 
projects one of which may be ad- 
ditional facilities. 


Florida Tile Industries, Inc., 
with headquarters in Lakeland, 
Fla., is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of an extensive line of sizes 
and shapes of glazed non-vitreous 
ceramic tile in 18 different colors. 
The company’s present manufac- 
turing plant has an approximate 
maximum production capacity of 
6 000,000 square feet of ceramic 
tile per year. New kilns, expected 
to be installed by May 1, 1960, 
are expected to lift the company’s 
output capacity to 8,280,000 square 
feet of ceramic tile a year. The 
primary market of the company 
spans from Miami in the South 
to Washington, D. C. in the North 
and to Houston, Texas in the 
West. All or part of twelve states, 
plus the District of Columbia are 
included in the company’s mar- 
ket territory. 


Gen. Invest. Sells 
Tobin Craft Stock 


Pursuant to an offering circular 
dateg, Jan. 7, General Investing 
Corp., of 55 Broadway, New York 
City, offered and sold 75,000 
shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents) of Tobin Craft, Inc. 
at $2 per share. 

Tobin Craft, located at 100 
Webster Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
was organized last Fall and is en- 
gaged in designing, building, and 
selling small boats. The proceeds 
of the offering, estimated at about 
$117,000, will be used chiefly for 
plant relocation, new equipment, 
construction, and debt reduction. 

The corporation states that it 
has had to turn down business 
because of limited plant capacity, 
and intends to raise its production 
to six boats a week. 


Gives Scholarship 
To Lehigh Univ. 


Morris Goldstein, director of re- 
search and a partner in Francis I. 
du Pont & Co., New York City, has 
established a new scholarship 
fund with a grant of $10,000 to 
Lehigh University. Income from 
this endowment fund is to be used 
in support of undergraduate schol- 
arships in the College of Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Goldstein was graduated 
from Lehigh in 1934 with a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 
business administration. 


Norwood to Admit 


V. Lee Norwood & Co., 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 14 will admit 
James A. White to partnership. 


Joins Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill—James A. Hume 
has become affiliated with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, Board of Trade 
Bldg. 
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SECURITY SALESMAN’S 
CORNER BY JOHN DUTTON 











Go Over the Records and You 
May Find Some Good Ideas 


There are several reasons why you 
should keep accurate records of 
your customer’s accounts. Firstly, 
they depend upon you to inform 
them regarding the status of secu- 
rities which they have bought. 
The only source of this type of 
information should be you—if a 
customer ever goes elsewhere to 
obtain it you may very well have 
lost the account. The other im- 
portant reason for keeping accu- 
rate records of the securities you 
have sold to clients is that these 
records sometimes can be very 
helpful to you in creating ideas 
that can lead to additional busi- 
ness. Some capable salesmen find 
it possible to use even small ac- 
counts, or customers that have had 
one transaction with them, as a 
source of additional business when 
the opportunity arises, but they 
need the records of every account 
to do so. 


When Records Located a New 
Account 


There are often closely held se- 
curities that are traded only occa- 
sionally in the market. Sometimes 
small, growing companies have 
shareholders among their employ- 
ees who from time to time will 
buy or sell their stock. Recently 
many of the smaller electronic 
companies have had unusual 
growth and the trading in their 
securities has been accelerated. 
Stock dividends and splitups have 
increased the original value of 
some of these stocks very substan- 
tially above their original cost a 
few years ago. 

Several weeks ago one of the 
small stockholders in such a @m- 
pany offered an odd lot over the 
telephone and the salesman who 
happened to receive the call 
checked the market and obtained 
a selling order. Rather than offer 
tee few shares to other brokers, 
he had some time on his hands 
and he went to his card file and 
located the names of several em- 
ployees of this company with 
whom he had prior trades in the 
same stock. He telephoned them 
and those he contacted told him 
that they did not have available 
funds for the investment he of- 
fered. He finally contacted one 
employee of this firm who had 
bought a small amount of stock 
less than three years ago. Unbe- 
known to the salesman the em- 
ployee had also placed a fairly 
substantial sum in the shares of 
the young company by direct pur- 
chase from time to time. The stock 
had been split several times, there 
were stock dividends and the orig- 
inal investment had multiplied so 
that it represented a sizable profit 
over the original cost. When the 
salesman offered the 35 shares that 
were available he was informed 
that this was of no interest to his 
ex-customer of three years ago, 
but instead he was thinking of 
selling a thousand shares and di- 
versifying his holdings with some 
reinvestments in other securities. 
The current market value of a 
thousand shares of this stock is 
about $30,000 and the young man’s 
total holdings in the company for 
which he worked has now grown 
to over 2,000 shares. This is an 
unusual case, but without detailed 
records of purchases :and sales, 
made even on a one-time basis, it 
would not have been possible to 
locate the potential business which 
may be developed with this pro- 
spective account. 


Reviewing Records Creates Ideas 


Another benefit often obtained 
from taking an inventory of your 


past transactions with clients is 
the creative ideas for additional 
business that is often generated. 
There may be a security in some- 
one’s portfolio that has been dor- 
mant marketwise for a year or 
more. And it is a certainty that 
if you can obtain information of 
interest to your client he will be 
interested in hearing from you. 
You never know the end result of 
service calls such as this. Quite 
often when you have had only 
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one or two transactions with an 
account there is an unrealized po- 
tential of available business. If 
you make your contact on the 
basis of service to the client, and 
you present information that can 
be helpful concerning a security 
which he holds, this often presents 
opportunities for further discus- 
sion which may lead to additional 
opportunities for business. 

This is also where the law of 
averages works very well. Con- 
tact yous dormant accounts, or 
those who have had one-time 
trades with you within the period 
of the last several years. If it is 
not possible to bring them some- 
thing specific in the way of infor- 
mation then just expose yourself 
to business. Quite often there is 
a much better prospective client 
waiting for you among these peo- 
ple who at least know of you, and 
possibly will remember that iso- 
lated transaction, than you may 
suspect. 











Monetary Policy’s Impact 
On Local Governments 


Continued from page 15 


toward a restrictive 
policy. 

A possible explanation for the 
decline in school bond sales and 
construction may lie in the fact 
that the school population has 
been growing at a declining rate 
since 1955. Table II shows the 
growth of the public school popu- 
lation for two-year intervals since 
1947 and U. S. Office of Education 
projections through 1965. Per- 
haps the present decline in school 
construction is an example of the 
accelerator principle in action, 
with a slowing down in the rate of 
growth of demand for schools (at 
least the demand arising from new 
enrollments) producing an abso- 
lute contraction in capital re- 
quirements. 


monetary 


A similar set of data for water 
ind sewer bond sales, contract 
awards and construction put in 
place, in 1947-1949 dollars ?° in- 
dicates that water and sewer proj- 
ects are relatively insensitive to 
money costs. The three periods of 
greatest growth in water and 
sewer bond sales were 1952 and 
the first half of 1953, late 1955 
and early 1956 and the first half 
of 1957, all periods of rising in- 
terest rates. Water and sewer 
bond sales did not respond sub- 
stantially to the easy money con- 
ditions of 1954 and the first half 
of 1958, but tended to level off 
auring those periods. No contra- 
cyclical tendency is evident in 
contract awards or construction 
put in place on water and sewer 
projects. 

The data in 1947-49 dollars for 
the residual “all other” category 
show the contra-cyclical behavior 
of this group is clearly evident. 

Tables 3 and 4 present average 
monthly statistics on state and 
iocal government bond sales, con- 
tract awards and_e construction 
work for certain cyclical phases 
during the 1952-59 period: the 12 
months preceding cyclical peaks 
the 12 months centered around 
recession troughs, the first 12 
months of expansion and the sec- 
ond 12 months of expansion. 


Conclusions 
In assessing these findings, two 
questions of judgment arise. First, 
is it socially desirable that State 
and local government capital ex- 
penditures fluctuate in a contra- 
cyclical manner? Second, if it is 


desirable in principle, has the 
degree of restraint imposed by 
monetary policy during boom 


periods been “excessive”? 





10 Deflated by an unweighted average 
of the Associated General Contractor’s 
Index and the Engineering News-Record 
Construction Index. This average index 
is the one used by the Department of 
Commerce for deflating water and sewer 
construction statistics. 


To the economists of my gener- 
ation, who were weaned on the 
Keynesian orthodoxy, it was once 
a tenet of faith that, where 
feasible, public investment should 
be so planned as to counter the 
cyclical pattern of private invest- 
ment. Not only would this con- 
tribute toward stabilizing the 
economy, it was argued, but it 
would also result in producing 
public works at lower social costs, 
with resources that might other- 
wise have been unemployed. 


This view seems to have fewer 
adherents today. In part, this is 
probably attributable to the fact 
that we are now less concerned 
with problems of economic stabil- 
ity. In part, it probably also re- 
flects a belief that public works 
programs, because of the time lags 
involved in getting them _ into 
operation, are not efficient stabili- 
zation devices. 

It has often been 
economists tend to orient their 
views toward the most pressing 
problems of the day. True to form, 
the mildness and the brevity of 
the three postwar recessions have 
tended to direct the attention of 
economists away from problems 
of stabilizing the level of output 
and employment toward problems 
of allocation and growth. This 
seems to have affected attitudes 
toward public investment. There 
now appears to be greater re- 
luctance to accept the business 
cycle as the appropriate time 
span for appraising the allocation 
of capital between the public and 
private sectors of the economy. In 
addition, there appears to be a 
growing belief that there is some- 
thing economically, even ethically, 
wrong if State and local govern- 
ments are subject to more effec- 
tive monetary restraint during 
boom periods than large business 
corporations. Opinion seems to be 
moving full circle, from the view 
that State and local capital ex- 
penditures should, where feasible. 
move contra-cyclically to the 
view that they should move in a 
stable course, irrespective of 
fluctuations in the private econ- 
omy. 

However, to anyone who is stil] 
concerned about the problem of 
economic stabilization, the sta- 
bilizing influence of bond sales, 
contract awards and construction 
put in place by State and local 
governments since 1952 should be 
impressive. Even though State 
and local governments have been 
only moderately sensitive to in- 
terest costs, their response to 
changes in monetary policy was 
of considerable value in helping 
to make the recessions of 1953-54 
and 1957-58 as mild as they were, 
and in dampening the final stages 
of the preceding expansion 
periods. Their actions are exerting 


noted that 


a similar dampening influence at 
present. In my view, the substan- 
tial social value of the contra- 
cyclical behavior of State and 
local government bond sales, con- 
tract awards and_ construction 
work, even though the amplitudes 
of the fluctuations are small (or 
perhaps because they are small) 
should not be lost without com- 
pelling reasons or an adequate 
substitute. 

The contra-cyclical planning of 
public works lost many adherents 
because of the long time lags 
experienced in getting nationwide 
public works programs going. If 
the recessions of the future are 
to be of relatively brief. duration, 
a national compensatory public 
works program which takes 12 
to 18 months to get started is of 
relatively little value. In fact, 
such a program could turn out to 
have an unstabilizing influence. 
The experience of 1952-59, how- 
ever, suggests that this argument 
is not applicable to _ projects 
originated, directed and carried 
out at the local level, the kinds of 
public works programs’ which 
monetary policy may affect. In 
fact, the evidence suggests that 
the response was sufficiently fast 
to be of value in helping to bring 
the economy out of the past two 
recessions. 

Table 4 indicates that between 
the 12 months ending with the 
July, 1953 peak and the 12 months 
centered around the August, 1954 
recession trough, State and local 


government bond sales rose by 
90%, contract awards rose by 23% 
and construction put in place rose 
by 24%. A similar comparison for 
the 1957-58 recession shows bond 


sales rising by 34%, contract 
c 


awards rising by 16% and con- 
struction put in place rising by 
7%. The latter group of per- 
centage gains, although smaller 
than those in the 1953-54 com- 
parison, are still impressive when 
it is recognized that the 1957-58 
recession was only nine months in 
duration. Of course, some of the 
gains shown in these comparisons 
reflect normal secular growth, 
but most of the gains, particularly 
in the bond sales figures, appear 
to reflect a response to a change 
in monetary policy. 

In my view, the impact of 
monetary controls on State and 
local governments since 1952 con- 
stitutes a model of what mone- 
tary policy should be expected to 
accomplish. At no time during the 
period studied did a restrictive 
monetary policy ‘throttle’ or 
severely curtail State and local 
capital projects. Its impact ap- 
pears to have been limited to 
roughly the marginal 5% of capi- 
tal projects, those having a more 
postponable nature. Projects hav- 
ing high social priorities, such as 
schools and water sewer projects, 
appear to have gone ahead largely 
independent of the state of the 
monetary market. The contra- 
cyclical fluctuations of State and 
local government bond sales, con- 
tract awards and_ construction 
work, although relatively small in 
amplitude, have made a substan- 
tial contribution to the stabiliza- 


tion of the economy since 1952. 
The most ardent advocates of a 
compensatory monetary policy 
could hardly have hoped for a 
better performance. 





*An address by Mr. Morris before the 
American Finance Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 28, 1959. 


TABLE Ill 


Monthly Averages of State and Local Government Bond Sales, 
Construction Contract Awards and Construction Put in Place, 


In 1947-49 Dollars, for Selected Cyclical Phases, 1952-1959* 
($ Millions) 
12 Mos. 12 Mos. Iist12 2nd 12 12Mos. 12Mos. 1st 12 
Ending Cent’d Mos.of Mos.of Ending Cent’d Mos. ot 
With Around Expan. Expan. With Around Expan. 
July’53 Aug.’54 Sep.’54- Sep.’55- July’57 Apr.’58 May’Sé- 
Peak Trough Aug.’55 Aug.’56 Peak Trough Apr. ‘59 
Total state & local govt.: 
Bond Sales 333 498 431 410 370 494 461 
Contract Awards 394 4895 506 542 557 645 647 
Construction Work 468 581 605 629 666 714 758 
Education: 
Bona Sales 84 97 87 90 132°* 150 132 
Contract Awards 100 137 135 138 142 143 134 
Construction Work 109 142 153 154 160 168 163 
Water & Sewer: 
Bond Sales 38 41 41 48 47°* 54 56 
Contract Awards 45 48 49 64 58 57 57 
Construction Work 55 61 63 68 73 71 72 
All -otrer- state & local: - 
Bond Sales__ . 210 261 303 272 190** 290 273 
Contract Awards 249 300 322 340 357 445 456 
Construction Work 304 379 3388 407 433 476 523 
Details may not add to totals due to rounding. The data sources for the bond 


sales statistics are the following: 


The Bond Buyer for the aggregate sales statistics 


for the period 1952 through June 1956; The Federal Reserve Board of Governors for 
school and water and sewer bond sales for the period 1952-56; the Investment Bankers 


Association of America for all bond 


sales 


statistics from July 1956 to date. The 


contract award and construction put in place data are from the following Department 


of Commerce Publiciations: Construction 
New Construction Put in Place, 1945-1958: 


Volume and Costs, 
and various issues of Construction 


Volume of 
Review. 


1915-1956; 


The following price indexes were used fcr converting the data to 1947-49 prices: The 
Department of Commerce index for all public construction was used for the aggregative 


figures; the E. H. Boeckh 
buildings was used for 
eral Contractors Index 
and sewer. 

Not 
coverage of the I.B.A. series 
tion bond sales was 15% 
and sewer bonds was 24’, 


schools; and an 


and Associates 
unweighted average 
and the Engineering 


Index for apartments, hotels and office 
of the Associated Gen- 


News-Record Index was used for water 


strictly comparable with figures for earlier periods because of the broader 
During the last half of 1956, the I.B.A. series on educa- 
higher than the F.R.B. series, and the I.B.A. series on water 

higher than the F.R.B. 
issues of less than $500,000 which were not covered in the 


The differences reflect bond 


F.R.B. series. 


series. 


TABLE IV 


Monthly Averages of State and Lecal Government Bond Sales, 
Construction Contract Awards and Construction Put in Place, 


In 1947-49 Dollars, for Selected Cyclical Phases, 1952-59* 
(Percentage Changes From Periods in Preceding Columns) 
12 Mos. 12 Mos. l1st12 2nd12 12Mos. 12 Mos. 1st 12 
Ending Cent’d Mos.of Mos.of Ending Cent’d Mos.of 
With Around Expan. Expan With Around Expan. 
July'53 Aug.'54 Sep.’54- Sep.’55- July’57 Apr.'58 May’58- 
Peak Trough Aug.'’55 Aug.’56 Peak Trough Apr. '59 
Total state & local govt 
Bond Sale 50 13 5 10 + 34 7 
Contract Awards 23 + 4 i 3 + 16 ] 
Contruction Work + 24 4 + 4 6 7 6 
Education 
3ond Sale 15 10 3 14 12 
Contract Awards 37 1 2 3 1 6 
Construction Work 30 4 1 4 > 
Water & Sewer 
Bond Sales 8 0 17 15 4 
Contract Awards 7 2 31 9 2 0 
Construction Work 1] ‘ q 3 1 
All other state & local 
Bond Sales + 72 16 10 53 6 
Contract Award: 20 "7 6 5 4 95 -. 9 
Construction Work 25 2 5 6 10 + 10 
Based on dollar amounts hown in Table 
Not trictly comparable with figures for earlier periods because of the broader 
rp canary of the 1.B.A erie Diiring the last half of 1956, the 1.B.A. series on. educa- 
ion bond sales was 15’, higher than the F.R.B series. series on water 


ana sewer bonds was 24% higher: 


ue of le than $500,000 which we 


than the 
re not 


ana the IL.B.A 
F.R.B eric The differences reflect 


’ bond 
covered in the F.R.B 


series 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 











Is Everything Clear? 


“Never before so much advice and never so much confusion.” is 
the way one mutual fund manager describes the marketplace 
Themselves feeling in no small measure the confusion of counsels, 
investment companies, nevertheless, are likely to be major bene- 
ficiaries of the basic uncertainties that nag the individual investor. 
The old cliche about “playing the market is a full-time job” never 
rang more true than in the fading days of the 1950s and here at 


the onset of the 1960s. 


As one who sounds out dozens of brokers each week, this 
writer can attest that most brokers admit they are confused. Typi- 
cal is the broker who said around the Thanksgiving holiday that 
December—the month ahead—would witness an upsurge in the 
market, climaxed by a year-end rally of large proportions. Well, 
historically, December is a better month for bulls than any of the 
other 11, but it didn’t work that way in 1959. 

There was another school of thought among brokers that held 
there was nothing wrong with the market that a settlement of the 
steel dispute would not cure. The settlement came as a New Year’s 
present and there was a brief flurry in stocks—notably steels. 
“Inflation!”’ was the facile answer. Not too many hours later Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was expressing a hope that there would be no 
rise in steel prices and forecasting a $4.2 billion surplus in next 
year’s budget. “Deflation!” was the cry and a lot of brokers and 
their customers moved into the bond market. 

On top of all this, the halo of many a glamour stock has slipped 
of late; the oil stocks come to life for a day and then die; the rail- 
roads are brushed off for two days and then they die, and the 
overall aspect is of the inability of the market to mount a sus- 
tained drive in any one group of stocks. 

It's not just brokers—there’s enough confusion to cever the 
whole community. And there’s enough advice too. It comes from 
all sides and tells us where the Gross National Product will be in 
1970, how many cars we'll be turning out 10 years hence, measures 
the size of the labor force and gauges the worth of the dollar. The 
nice thing for the practitioners of that kind of exercise, of course, 
is that it does not involve day-to-day judgments and skirts the 
specifics that mean something to the investment community. 

The confusion of the marketplace merely mirrors the rapidly 
changing times in which we live. Surely, the men who engaged 
in 1949 in one of those decade-long projections could not foresee 
the Korean War, from which Communist-ruled China emerged as 


a Major power. 


Nor could the pundits foretell that after being 


around 100,000 years, Man would break out of his environment. 
They couldn’t even envisage the advent of a Republican Adminis- 
tration that would prove more New Deal-ish than the Democrats. 

Nor, for that matter, were they able to foretell that early in 
the decade there would be uranium fever, to be succeeded late in 
the decade by the electronics frenzy. 


Managers of investment portfolios, most of whom have hung 
up an enviable record in years gone by, must feel a pardonable 
pride in the results. The general public has not been unaware of 
the achievements. How else explain investor purchases in 1959 of 
some $2.3 billion, a rise of nearly 50% from 1958? The individual 
investor—butcher, baker or candlestick maker—may not under- 
stand all the forces at work in the marketplace, but he has shown 
a steadily increasing awareness that the lot of the amateur, oper- 
ating by guess and by gosh, tip and rumor, hunch and fear, is not 


an easy one. 


If there is one constant that has not changed and is not likely 
to change, it is the odds that favor the professional over the ama- 
teur. This recognition by an increasing number of amateurs goes 
a long way to explain the popularity of top-flight investment 


company management. 











The Funds Report 


The Parker Corporation, manager 
of Incorporated Investors and 
Incorporated Income Fund, has 
announced establishment of a 
transfer privilege for shares held 
by stockholders in either of the 
two funds. The transfer plan, 
which IS available only by means 
of the official prospectus, permits 


» €xchange in whole or in part of 


shares held in one fund for shares 


of the other at net asset value. 
shih only proviso is that shares 
surrendered in the exchange must 
lave been outstanding for at least 
_ year. There is a $5 service 
enarge to cover bookkeeping and 
other costs. 

In a letter announcing the ex- 
change plan to dealers, Parker 
cited the flexibility it would offer 
Investors in the two funds. “In- 
vestment objectives of stock- 
holders do change,” the letter 
stated. “An investor who has built 
capital in Incorporated Investors 
May ris . ? ; j 
Nay wish to transfer into Incor- 
porated Income Fund, or an in- 
‘ Incorporated Income 

und may find he wants at least 


part of his capital in Incorporated 
Investors.” 

+ % < 

Total net assets of General In- 

vestors Trust passed the $10,000,- 
000 mark for an increase of 71% 
during the 1959 fiscal year. The 
Boston-based income fund had 
net assets of $10,003,707 on Dec. 
31, compared with $5,853,907 on 
the same date a year earlier. 

— a * 


Lazard Fund net asset value a 
share in 1959 rose from $15.91 to 
$17.47, a gain of 6.7%, the com- 
pany reported. In a statement on 
its first full calendar year of 
operation, Lazard said its assets 
were 89% invested in equities at 
the end of 1959. The balance was 
in cash and short-term obliga- 
tions. 

Record gains in annual, semi- 
annual and quarterly volume, re- 
sulting in new highs in all sales 
categories, were reported by 
Investors Planning Corp of 
America. The retail firm disclosed 
that business written in 1959 
totaled $144,560,000, bettering by 
75.2% the previous year high of 
$82,508,000. Second-half volume 
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came to $75,960,000, 10.7% above 
the record first-half total, and 
66.4% greater than that of the 
last six months of 1958. The com- 
pany ended the year with fourth- 
period sales of $44,725,000, to top 
the previous high, set during the 
1959 second quarter, by 21.2%. 


The fourth quarter total 
amounted to a 588% increase 
over business written during the 
like 1958 period. At year-end it 
had 84,600 contractual plans in 
force, up over 46% during the 
12 months. 

& & & 

Francis M. Simon has. been 
named associate editor and chief 
tax consultant of the Financial 
Planning Workbook and related 
Kalb, Voorhis editorial services 
for the mutual fund industry. 

% bd = 


Semi-annual report of Seudder 
Fund of Canada Ltd. for the 
period ended Nov. 30 shows total 
net assets of $56,426,598 (Canadian 
dollars), equal to $12.58 (U. S. 
dollars) per share on 4,723,154 
outstanding shares. Hardwick 
Stires, president, said this com- 
pared with $59,687,963 or $12.30 
a share on 5,024,499 shares on 
Nov. 30, 1958. On Dec. 16, 1959 
net assets were equal to $13.01 a 
share. The fund’s holdings of 
common stocks on Nov. 30, 1959 
had a value of $52,795,544, equal 
to 93.6% of net assets. Among the 
largest group holdings of common 
stocks were: steels, $9,476,275 or 
16.8% of net assets; petroleum 
and natural gas, $8,951,507 or 
15.9%; paper, $5,784,465 or 10.3%; 
public utility, $5,556,625 or 9.9%; 
pipe lines, $3,932,500 or 7%; 
banking and finance, $3,929,500 or 
6.9%; electrical equipment, $3,- 
499,981 or 6.2%; metals and min- 
ing, $3,474,788 or 6.2%. 


* % ® 


Value Line Special Situations 
Fund reports that at the close of 
1959 total assets were $10,255,140, 
equal to $4.08 on each of the 
2,515,113 shares. This compares 
with $8,774,004, $3.40 a share and 
2,583,113 shares at the end of 1958. 


Value Line Income Fund reports 
that at the end of 1959 total assets 
amounted to $86,291,091 and asset 
value was $5.55 a share on each 
of the 15,535,489 shares. This 
compares with total assets of 
$87,980,888 and $5.65 on each of 
the 15,573,177 shares outstanding 
at the close of 1958. 


Value Line Fund reports total 
assets at the end of last year were 
$9,281,302 with asset value per 
share of $7.13 on the 1,301,234 
shares outstanding, against $9,- 
607,397, $6.94 a share and 1,383,- 
817 shares at the end of 1958. 


- 


Diversified Investment Fund, 
Inc., a balanced fund, reports 
total net assets of $93,253,155 on 
Nov. 30, the end of its fiscal year. 
This compares with $89,251,292 on 
the same date in 1958. Net asset 
value per share on Nov. 30, 1959 
was $8.89, after deducting a capi- 
tal gain distribution of 31 cents 
per share declared on the same 
day. The 1958 year-end value per 
share was $8.90. According to 
the annual report, bond holdings 
were materially reduced during 
the year and the proceeds were 
invested in common. stocks. 
mainly in the paper, steel and 
automobile industries. Currently, 
70.3% of assets is invested in 


common stocks, against 63.5% a 
year ago. In the six months since 
the fund’s semi-annual report, 
new bonds added to the portfolio 
included Long Island Lighting 
Co., first 544s, 1989 and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., first 54s, 
1979. Added to the common stock 
section were Armco Steel Federal 
Paper Board and United Artists. 
+ % * 


Incorporated Investors realized 
net gains of approximately 70¢ per 
share on sale of portfolio securi- 
ties. Directors plan to vote on 
Jan. 20 the distribution of sub- 
stantially all of these gains to 
stockholders of record on that 
same date. Payment will be made 
February 16 in stock or cash at 
the stockholder’s option. This pay- 
ment is expected to amount to 
over $23,000,000. 


= % z 


Keystone Income Common Stock 
Fund S-2 increased 9% in net 
asset value per share for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30. Keystone S-2, 
with total assets of $85,746,298, is 
the largest of Keystone’s 106 
domestic funds with aggregate 
assets of close to $500 million. 
Keystone S-2 paid 42 cents in 
regular distribution from net in- 
vestment income and aé_ special 
distribution of $1.10 per share 
from net long-term capital gains. 
Net asset value per share was 
$11.70 at the end of the fiscal 
year, not including the special 
distribution. Since that time the 
value has risen to $11.87. The 
portfolio had 56 issues in 17 
industries, with utilities (11.2%) 
the only group over 10% of the 
total assets. Automotive holdings 
were built to 9.9% during the last 
six months with the addition of 
30,000 shares of Electric Storage 
Battery Co. and increases in Dana 
Corp. and Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. 

* % 

Total net assets of Investors 
Selective Fund, Inc., sponsored 
and managed by Investors Diver- 
sified Services, Inc., increased 
from $24,611,831 on Nov. 30, 1958, 
to a new year-end high of 
$25,912,654, on Nov. 30, 1959. 
Dividends from net investment 
income amounted to 47% cents 
per share compared with 47 cents 
per share in the preceding year, 
and were the highest ever paid 
by the Fund. Realized capital 
gains of 6 cents per share were 
distributed at the year-end, 
whereas no such distribution was 
made last year. Net asset value 
per share was $9.75 on Nov. 30, 
1959 after payment of the capital 
gains distribution. Including the 
capital gains distribution, year- 
end share value was equivalent 
to $9.81 compared with $9.84 at 
the end of the preceding year. 
Number of shares outstanding in- 
creased during the year to 2,656,- 
599 from 2,501,758 at the close of 
fiscal 1958. 


Be 


General American’ Investors 
Company, Inc., stated that as of 
Dec. 31 net assets were $59,849,- 
943. The decrease for the year in 
the net assets, after payment of 
$4,669,248 in dividends and $716,- 
587 for preferred stock purchased 
for retirement, was $9,168,474. 
Net assets, after deducting $4,- 
363,000 preferred stock, were 
equal to $30.52 per share of 
common stock on the 1,818,147 
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shares outstanding. Net profit 
from the sale of securities for the 
year was $3,545,699, all from 
long-term capital gains. Net in- 
come from dividends and interest 
for the year, after expenses and 
taxes, was $1,110,492. 
oo We 


m 


Plymouth Bond 
Offers Fla. Ins. Stk. 


Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., 
of Miami, Fla., has publicly of- 
fered 203,476 shares of common 
stock of the Life Insurance Co. of 


Florida (also based in Miami) at. 


$4.50 per share. 


The company is engaged in the 
business of writing ordinary life 
and industrial life, health, acci- 
dent and surgical insurance. It 
now has outstanding 246,424 com- 
mon shares. Net proceeds of the 
sale of additional stock will be 
added to the company’s general 
funds to permit it to expand its 


business through the enlargement 
of its agency funds and territory, 
or through acquisition of insur- 
ance from other insurance com- 
panies. 


Murray Frumin at 
Morrison Inv. Secs. 


DETROIT, Mich. — Murray Fru- 
min has become associated as a 
registered representative with 
Morrison Investment Securities in 
the Penobscot Building. Mr. Fru- 
min was formerly Vice-President 
of Moreland & Co. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES BY OWEN ELY 











Gulf States Utilities Company 


Gulf States Utilities, one of the 
southern “growth utilities,” serves 
a population of about 950,000 in 
southeastern Texas and south- 
central Louisiana, including the 
cities of Port Arthur, Beaumont, 
Baton Rouge and Lake Charles. 
About 86% of revenues are de- 
rived from sales of electricity, 5% 
trom gas and 9% from steam 
products. Steam electric service 
is provided for several large cor- 
porations— Ethyl Corp., Esso 
Standard Oil, and U. S. Rubber. 
Louisiana business contributes 
about 57% of revenues and Texas 
43%. A breakdown of electric 
sales is about 40% residential and 
rural, commercial 27%, industrial 
28%, and miscellaneous 5%. 

Agricultural activities include 
the growing of rice, cotton and 
sugar cane as well as cattle-rais- 
ing. Oil production and refining, 
and pipe line pumping, have be- 
come increasingly important. Man- 
ufacturers include chemicals, syn- 
thetic rubber and salt products. 
There has been a tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion in the Gulf 
Coast area since World War II, 
especially in petrochemicals. As 
the company states, “The abund- 
ance of oil and gas, salt, sulphur 
and lime, a good fresh-water sup- 
ply, a pool of skilled labor, avail- 
able deep-water transportation 
and an adequate supply of electric 
power at attractive rates, have 
presented a combination of in- 
ducements for the petrochemical 
industry we believe not equalled 
anywhere else in the world. Prac- 
tically every national chemical 
company has expanded its exist- 
ing plants in this area or estab- 
lished a new plant within the last 
ten years. Each such major addi- 
tion attracts satellite plants and 
industries. Our organization is 
constantly in touch with the head- 
quarters of these large companies 
so that we may not only keep 
abreast of the ever-increasing de- 
mand for electricity to power this 
expanding economy, but also use 
every possible care to avoid over- 
expansion. 

The company’s peak load has 
more than doubled since 1953 and 
is expected to increase from about 
1.1 million kw in 1959 to nearly 
1.7 million kw in 1963, an average 
compounded rate of gain of nearly 
12% per annum. The increase in 
generating capacity failed to keep 
up with load growth in 1958, when 
the company had to purchase 29.- 
000 kw from adjacent utilities. 
During the five years 1954-58 only 
about 213,000 kw was placed in 
operation but last year three 111.- 
000 kw units were added, two of 
which had been delayed by labor 
difficulties and technical problems. 
A 162,000 kw unit at the Willow 
Glen Station is expected to go in 
service in 1960 and a second unit 
of 220,000 kw is scheduled for 
1963. Land has been contracted 
for to build a new large station 
in Bridge City. Texas, between 
Port Arthur and Orange: the first 
unit in this plant is scheduled for 
operation in 1963. 

It appears likely that over 1,- 
300,000 kw capacity will be in- 
stalled during the five years 1959- 
1964 inclusive. Presumably the 
company plans to build up a 
fair-sized reserve of generating 
Capacity in addition to taking care 
of the rapid growth in output. 
Construction expenditures have 
been forecast at about $58 million 
for 1959, $53 million for 1960, $46 
million in 1961 and $52 million 
in 1962 (1963 might be consider- 
ably larger). 

In 1958, to finance 
million construction, the company 
sold $38 million in bonds. 
ferred and common stock. In 


some $52 


pre- 
1959 


the program was 
peated, some $36 million being 
raised by three-way financing; 
250,000 shares of common stock 
were sold in May. Common stock 
offerings had previously been 
made in each year of the past 
decade except in 1954-55. The 
equity ratio as of Oct. 31, 1959 
was 33%. 

The company’s earnings record 
in the first half of the past decade 
were somewhat disappointing, re- 
maining around the 72 cents level 
during 1948-52. In the following 
year with the help of rate in- 
creases earnings advanced to 93 
cents, but later about 70% of these 
increases were lost in various rate 
reductions. Because of this factor 
share earnings rose rather slowly 
to $1.28 in 1958, but for 1959 a 
better showing is indicated with 
estimated earnings of $1.38. (The 
above figures have been adjusted 
for split-ups.) 


There has been some concern 
about rising fuel costs in the south 
due to the steady increase in the 
field cost of gas. However, during 
1958 fuel clauses designed to re- 
cover all increases in fuel cost 
were added to all Texas rate 


virtually re- 
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schedules which did not already 
contain such clauses. Similar ad- 
justments in Louisiana rates were 
granted by the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission, effective 
March 1, 1959. 

The company has offered to pay 
an inereased street rental pay- 
ment to each city in Texas which 
would grant it a new 50-year 
franchise and at the end of 1958, 
27 out of 34 cities had accepted 
this offer. The larger cities where 
city charter changes are neces- 
sary, still had the proposal under 
consideration. 

In 1958 earnings were stimu- 
lated by a large amount of inter- 
est charged to construction (nearly 
three times the 1957 figure); and 
in 1959 some further increase in 
the credit is indicated by the fig- 
ures for the 12 months ended Nov. 
30. It appears Mkely that the 
interest credit will drop rather 
sharply in 1960, but recover some 
of the lost ground in 1961-62. Be- 
cause of the loss of an estimated 
15-20 cents in 1960 due to this 
factor, it appears likely that earn- 
ings may not show much gain 
over the 1959 results. However, it 
appears likely that the upward 
trend will be resumed in 1961-62. 

The dividend rate (after adjust- 
ment for split-ups) has increased 
from 42 cents in 1948 to the cur- 
rent rate of $1.00. Thirty-six per 
cent dividend payments in 1959 
was “tax-free,” it is estimated, 
compared with 27% in 1958. 

The stock has been selling re- 
cently around 31, to yield 3.2%. 
The price-earnings ratio approxi- 
mates 22.5 compared with the in- 
dustry average around 16.7. 











What's Ahead for Business 
And the Stock Market? 


Continued from page 1! 


rations in 1960, possibly not quite 
as great an increase as in 1959, 
but at least 5%. 

In connection with the foregoing 
forecast it should be emphasized 
that the earning power of business 
is in the long run to a great de- 
gree devendent upon inventive- 
ness—the ability to find new ave- 
nues for the investment of 
retained earnings — and upon the 
shelter from competition which 
inventiveness affords. The vastly 
accelerated research expenditures 
of recent years suggest that inven- 
tiveness will continue high. In the 
matter of competition we hear a 
great deal these days about com- 
petition from abroad, but much 
of it comes in areas in which our 
own industrialists have elected 
not to compete. The compact 
automobile and certain categories 
of steel products, such as wire 
fencing, etc., provide conspicuous 
examples of this. 

I think we can thus summarize 
the general question of the qual- 
ity of stocks by saying that it will 
be the highest ever in 1960 with 
respect to cash flows, reported 
earnings and dividend-paying 
capabilities. 


Stock Supply to Be Enlarged 


Turning now to the matter of 
supply and demand for stocks. the 
situation is somewhat less favor- 


able. If corporations are to in- 
crease expenditures for capital 
goods, which pressure on ability 


to produce plus incentives for in- 
creasing efficiency resulting from 
rising wage costs make almost 
certain, then the supply of securi- 
ties newly created to finance this 
expansion seems likely to in- 
crease. The issuance of new cor- 
porate securities was at a low 
level in 1959—something like $9 
billion—and an increase in »ew- 
money Offerings to possibly $12 
billion seems a real possibility in 
1960. It can be assumed that of 
the $3 billion increase in new se- 
curities to be offered, the major 


part will, as in the past, be in 
bonds. However, the proportion 
of stocks to bonds seems likely to 
increase as the result of changes 
in the relationships between bond 
and stock yields, which will make 
the sale of stocks somewhat more 
attractive to issuers than in the 
recent past. On the demand side, 
the ability of mutual funds to buy 
stocks seems likely to increase 
further, and these funds bought 
more than $700,000,000 in 1959. 
Moreover, pension funds seem 
likely to increase their stock pur- 
chases, although at a somewhat 
slower rate, and the ability of 
foreigners to buy our securities 
will have improved. In addition, 
the number of stockholders in this 
country continues to increase, and 
the flow of personal savings in 
1960, in the absence of major 
strikes, seems sure to grow. 
Importantly influencing overall 
supply-demand relationshivs will 
be the matter of interest rates. It 
seems probable that before the 
year is out the Federal Govern- 
ment will again be a heavy seller 
of long-term bonds as the result 92f 
a vrobable ending of the present 
Congressional limitation of 444%. 
Moreover, as noted above, indus- 
try will be in the market for new 
money to a greater extent in 1960 
than in 1959, and the financial 
needs of states and municipalities 
will continue to rise. Thus, higher 
interest rates than those now pre- 
Vailing are in store: this circum- 
stance is apt to have a perceptible 
tempering effect on the market. 
especially for gilt-edged securities. 


More Inflation Ahead 


Let us now consider the most 
important price-making factor of 
all, which is the expectations of 
security buyers and holders. The 
main factor in this category that 
has deflected buyers away from 
bonds and toward stocks has been 
inflationary expectations. and 
there seems no reason at present 
for investors to modify these ex- 
pectations. In the area of labor. 
the mere threat of a transit strike 


in New York City was sufficient 
to elicit wage concessions which 
in time are sure to doom the 15¢ 
fare. The settlement of the steel 
strike, which will set the pattern 
for all industry, assures an even- 
tual new round of price increases 
throughout manufacturing, and in 
an election year Congress may 
well choose to up the minimum 
wage by 25%, which will, in due 
course, affect all wages and prices. 
Moreover, increasing government 
expenditures of all kinds sooner 
or later find their way into the 
price level. Thus, inflationary ex- 
pectations seem likely to persist. 

As a practical matter, a holder 
of stocks gets not only his current 
yield, which at the present time 
is between 3% and 4%, but, in 
addition, he gets the benefit of 
retained earnings amounting to 
another 3% or 4% and these earn- 
ings are compounded at a sSat- 
isfactory rate. Further, he can 
probably expect an _ additional 
modest increment for inflation at 


the average post-war rate of 
about 1°4%. On the other hand, 
the return of the bondholder, 


even the tax-free bondholder, is 
diminished by the inflationary in- 
crement. Thus, even with long- 
term interest rates approaching 
6%, there will still remain a sat- 
isfactory incentive for long-term 
buyers to favor stocks. 

Turning from inflationary ex- 
pectations to political expecta- 
tions, the forthcoming election 
contains a hazard. Investors have 
long memories, and, just as they 
have not forgotten the events of 
1929, they have not forgotten the 
atmosphere in government inimi- 
cal to business that prevailed until 
the early 1950s. While the gen- 
eral temper of the population at 
large seems steadily to be becom- 
ing more conservative and more 
capitalistic, the mere possibility 
of a group coming into power 
which, it is felt, may act unwisely 
in economic matters will provide 


a tempering influence on _ stock 
prices. 
With respect to expectations 


concerning business, these seem 
likely to be high all year. Not only 
should retail trade of all kinds be 
excellent, but the order books of 
manufacturers of capital goods 
can be expected to expand, thus 
giving good assurance of a sat- 
isfactory rate of activity in 1961. 
Therefore, the morale of stock- 
holders and industrial manage- 
ments should remain high. 


Summarizing all of the forego- 
ing factors, a moderate advance 
in stock prices in 1960 seems 
probable, although the gain seems 
likely to be considerably less than 
the 15% or so by which prices 
rose in 1959. A general observa- 
tion of this kind, however, is 
only of value to a security buyer 
if it is backed up with specific 


suggestions, so let us now pro- 
ceed to develop some _ practical 
ideas: 


Specific Stock Recommendations 
Possibly the surest thing abovt 
1969 is that capital goods activity 
will enjoy a strong rising trend 
Steel will be in strong demand 
and steel companies will not only 
report record earnings, but will 
increase their dividends. This out- 
look seems not yet to have been 
fully discounted, and buyers of 
such issues as U. S. Steel, Repub- 
lic, Jones & Laughlin, and the 
highly leveraged Kaiser Steel 
should fare well. Makers of 
heavy equipment for the steel in- 
dustry and makers of electrical 
equipment also should have an 
excellent year. Koppers Co., Gen- 
eral Electrie and McGraw-Edison 
provide varied aspects of partici- 
pation in heavy industry. Also in 
the capital goods group are a 
number of companies of smaller 
size which should be able to in- 
crease earnings markedly; these 
include Blaw-Knox, Crane, 
Chemetron, Harris Intertype and 
Mergenthaler. 
A group which drooped in 1959, 
but nevertheless made  funda- 
mental progress in adjusting itself 
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to changed conditions, was the 
oils. Texaco, Phillips, Shell ana 
Skelly should be able to make 
good progress in 1960. The com- 
petition of oil and natural gas 
with coal seems now to have 
reached its peak, and from this 
time on coal securities shou!d 
benefit from growth in their re- 
maining markets, i. e., coal for 
metallurgical purposes and coa! 
used in the generation of electric- 
ity. Pittston Co. and Peabody 
Coal are good representatives jr 
this field. 


Possible Bargains in Building 
Equities 

In 1960 the building group 
seems likely to be unpopular, as 
it was in the latter half of 1959. 
due to the publicity accorded to 
the declining rate of construction 
of new dwellings. However, in- 
creasing population pressures 
mean the overall trend of con- 
struction in this country will re- 
main strongly upward, and weak- 
ness in the group should provide 
excellent opportunities to pick up 
bargains. Georgia Pacific with its 
unusual tax situation, National 
Gypsum and, in the low-priced 
category, United Asbestos are 
stocks in this group to watch 
closely. In this connection, the 
biggest outlet for aluminum is in 
the building industry. Aluminum 
stocks have been marking time 
for several years, and this year 
should witness much improved 
performance for all of the major 
aluminum stocks, of which Kaiser 
Aluminum may be in a position 
to perform the best. 

A growing shortage of lendable 
funds, and consequent stiffening 
interest rates, should spell im- 
proved earnings for many compa- 
nies in the financial category. Not 
only the leading banks, especially 
New York City banks, but also 
such wholesalers and retailers ot 
credit as CIT and Heller should 
do well. For the latter increased 
volume should more than offset 
the rising cost of borrowed money. 
Insurance companies of all sorts 
should have an excellent year 
marketwise, including not only 
the life insurers, which have been 
in the doldrums since 1955, but 
also the property and . casualty 
insurers. Connecticut General, 
Aetna Life, Continental Casualty, 
Continental Insurance and Insur- 
ance Co. of North America all 
provide excellent value at present 
prices. 


The “Glamor Category” 


We alluded earlier to the im- 
portance of research and inven- 
tion in our modern economy. In 
this glamor category the elec- 
tronics companies turned in an 
excellent performance last year, 
and the companies engaged in the 
exploitation of photography and 
the application of eleetronic tech- 
niques to ‘business were not far 
behind. Eastman Kodak, IBM and 
Bell & Howell are obvious leaders 
in this area, but at the opposite 
end of the scale of quality are a 
number of smaller companies 
which are doing well in develop- 
ing the electronic and inventive 
aspects of their business. Emerson 
Electric, Northrop, Ryan Aero- 
nautical, Sperry and Philco come 
in this category. 

The matter of research can’t be 
dismissed without a look at 
chemicals and drugs. Du Pont and 
Union Carbide should make strong 
earnings strides this year. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Olin Mathieson, G. 
D. Searle, Allied Laboratories and 
Johnson & Johnson are all grow- 
ing companies with important in- 
terests in this field. 

Finally, we should consider a 
great source of capital gains — 
management changes and this 
brings us a widely assorted group 
of names. Crane, for example, 
mentioned above, seems by no 
means to have yet attained its full 
earning capability under new 
management, and the same obser- 
vation applies to Crown Cork & 
Seal. Smith Corona is in the first 
phases of reorganizing its business 
under a strengthened management 
team. International Tel. & Tel. has 
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the basic justification for any in- tion into digital form. A single 
vestinent in such a_ potentially instrument can provide as many 
dangerous medium as common as 90 contacting segments, each 


stocks is the essential soundness of which will send out digital in- 
of our coun try. We must _be formation for appropriate process- 
thankful that our people are will- ing by recording, controlling, or 
ing to make the sacrifices neces- indicating devices or mechanisms. 
sary to assure the military Typical applications include tele- 
strength that assures peace, that metering, testing, automatic grad- 
they understand that the greatest ing and selective digital counting. 
suarantee of personal freedom is Particularly. outstanding is the 
the right to own property, and economy to the user — standard- 
that these circumstances imply ized instruments providing up to 
social stability. 30 contacting points, carry price 
tags of $90 and less, and custom 
designed instruments providing as 
many as 90 contact or relay points 
are available for less than $200. 


Maintenance of consistently high 
JohnsonLaneSpace see margins largely reflects the 

enefits accruing from a concen- 
Offers Ga. Shoe 


tration on proprietary products 
The Johnson, Lane, Space Cor- 


resulting from the company’s own 
research and development efforts. 
poration is offering today 70,000 Also important are the economies 
shares of Georgia Shoe Manufac- derived from a traditional em- 
turing Company, Inc. common phasis on the use of the most 
stock at a price of $4.25 per share. modern and advanced production 
The offering marks the first pub- equipment and methods. A typical 
lic sale of the company’s common example is the use of a complete 
stock. IBM accounting system which 
Of the 70,000 shares offered, provides management with month- 
30,000 shares are being sold for ly sales analysis by region and 
the account of the company and product, and facilitates close in- 
40,000 shares for the accounts of ventory control. Also important 
Sam L. Perling, Chairman of the jn the profit picture is the over- 
Board, and G. W. Bailey, Presi- gj] integration of manufacturing 
dent of the company. operations—A. P. I. operates its 
. Net proceeds from the sale of own metal working, plating, and 
its 30,000 shares of common stock fjnishing facilities. The company 
will initially be added to the cOM- also does its own dial printing 
pany’s general funds to be avail- and makes printed circuits for its 
able for working capital require- pwn requirements. 
ments, including financing ac- 
counts receivable, purchasing in- 


*An address at Luncheon Forum 
the Harmonie Club, New York City, Jan. 


9, 1960. 


A. P. I. enjoys an exceptionally 
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broad sales base reflecting the in- 
creasing emphasis on automation 
throughout all industry and the 
adaptability of its proprietary 
products as both direct controls 
for simple systems and as critical 
elements or building block com- 
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ponents for more complex control 








systems. The company’s customer 
list runs into the thousands and 
includes almost every manufac- 
turing and research organization 
of any size throughout the coun- 
try. Principal customers include: 


Aerojet General Corp. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Burroughs Corporation. 

Convair. 

Douglas Aircraft. 

General Electric Company. 

General Motors Corporation. 

Hughes Aircraft Company. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Litton Industries. 

Motorola, Inc. 

Radio Corporation of America. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 

Sandia Corporation. 

Stromberg Carlson. 

Texas Instrument. 

Thom pson-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Inc. 

Tung Sol Electric Co. 

Union Carbide Nuclear Cor- 
poration. 

Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 


The Dec. 31, 1958 balance sheet 
showed current assets at $830,002 
as against $323,635 in current lia- 
bilities, giving a current ratio of 
2.6-to-1. Capitalization, reflecting 
the 200% stock dividend paid 
earlier this year, is comprised 
simply of 434,235 shares of out- 
standing common. An additional 
27,600 shares are under option to 
key employees. 

A 5% stock dividend was de- 
clared Dec. 15, 1959, payable Jan. 


5, 1960. 





ventory, paying current debts and 








obligations, and for other corpor- 
ate purposes. 


The company is the successor 
to the business of a predecessor 
corporation which had been in- 


$100 Million Issue of California 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Incomplete reports thus far on 
1959 underwriting results continue 


to support the generally accepted 


viewpoint that a gradual recovery 
for fire and casualty companies 


from the several consecutive years 


of poor experience is underway. 
Insurance company managements 
have been moved to effect policy 
adjustments during this prolonged 
loss cycle which has plagued the 
industry. Long established mer- 
chandising policies have appeared 
inadequate in the face of new 
competition invading the insur- 
ance market. In many cases relief 
through increased rates has been 
slow and inadequate; regulation 
by existing State procedures has 
come under investigation. 3 aes 

The industry was shaken by ex- 
cessive losses across the board in 
the many lines of coverage written 
and by such occurrences in the 
same year. Managements now are 
attempting to meet the uncovered 
inadequacies of formerly accepted 


High Quality Insurance Stocks 


1950-60 Bid Recent Indic. 


diversification. This realization 
has accelerated the trend toward 
entrance into the more reliable 
life underwriting fields in order 
to develop ‘all line” operations. 

Among the leading multiple line 
insurance companies’ tabulated, 
only Maryland Casualty Co., Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Corp. of 
New York, Ohio Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., and Western Casualty 
& Surety Co. remain outside the 
life insurance field. Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Co. has begun 1960 
with the announcement it has or- 
ganized a new wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Great American Life In- 
surance Co. 

The trend toward greater diver- 
sification for profitable growth 
may develop further in other lines 
as well. Characteristic of any in- 
novation on the horizon, negative 
actions against “threats to the 
status quo” are showing up to 
ward off the next step, although 
probably a distant one, the sale 


With Superior Growth Records 


Underwriting 
Profit Margin 


Price Range Price Divid. Yield Avge. 5 Years 
Aetna Cas. & Surety Co._____ 210—164 210 $2.40 1.1% 2.89% 
CONSIMEIIEL ae. CO... 2 ok 72— 55 Te 1.20 } Bs 3.56 
recerea: Insurance Co. =)... 69— 58 59 1.00 at 8.42 
Govt. Employees Ins. Co.__-----.-. 131—101 131 1.10 0.8 19.07 
*Hartford Fire Ins. Co.________.. 207—168 203 4.40 2.1 2.90 
Ins: Co: Of .N. America....—..< 148—115 134 3.00 2.3 2.69 
Maryland Casualty Co._____--___ é 43— 31 38 1.50 4.1 1.91 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp._____ 42—— 29 33 1.20 3.6 0.00 
Onie ‘Casuaity Ins: Ooi oo! 34— 24 28 0.64 2.3 6.78 
St. . Paul: P:-ae M. Wis. C022 2: 61— 52 53 1.30 2.5 3.27 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.___- 42— 29 35 1.00 2.9 1.38 
Western Cas. & Surety Co.____-. 47— 35 43 1.40 pe 3.94 





*In effect a 4 for 1 split is pending. 


of mutual funds. Of course, Na- 
tionwide Corp. already has taken 
this step. Once an organized and 
efficient distribution force is 
reaching the public in effectively 
servicing its insurance needs, ad- 


evaluation is one based on outlook 
for profits and growth, rather 
than seeking depressed bargains 
for recovery prospects. 




















corporated in 1937, is engaged in 
manufacturing men’s and_ boys’ 
work and sport shoes and boots. 
It sells its products primarily to 
retailers located in all the States 
of the Union and in Puerto Rico, 
and also to chain stores, mail 
order houses, jobbers and occa- 
sionally to governmental agencies. 
Its executive offices are in Flow- 
ery Branch, Ga. 


Keenan & Co., Inc. 


Offers State Ind. 
Debentures 


John J. Keenan & Co., Inc., of 
Los Angeles, has offered $500,000 
of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures of State Industries, 
also of Los Angeles. 

The company’s products consist 
of steel tubing, canvas products 
and awning frames, and school 
and auditorium furniture. It has 
outstanding 2,000,000 common 
shares and certain indebtedness. 
Net proceeds of the sale of the 


» debentures will be used as {fol- 


lows: $25,000 in the purchase and 
installation of a modern paint 
plant; $125,000 to purchase and 
install additional tube mill equip- 
ment; $80,000 for removal and 
re-installation of present and new 
€quipment; and the balance for 
working capital. 


Goodkind, Neufeld, Jordon 


Effective Jan. 15 Goodkind, Neu- 


'feld & Co. will be dissolved and 


Goodkind, Neufeld, Jordon Co., 
Inc. will be formed with offices 
at 400 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Officers of the firm, which 
will be a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be 
Robert H. Goodkind, President; 
Philip M. Neufeld, Treasurer; and 
Charles R. Jordon, Vice-President 
and Secretary, 


Bonds Offered by 


A Bank of America N. T. & S.A. 
underwriting syndicate merged 
on Jan. 13 with a Bankers Trust 
Company syndicate to purchase 
$100,000,000 State of California 
state construction bonds and 
veterans bonds. The merged syn- 
dicate is managed by Bank of 
America with Bankers Trust Co. 
acting as joint manager. Major 
members of the merged syndicate 
included Chase Manhattan Bank, 
First National City Bank of New 
York, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

For the $50 million state con- 
struction bonds, the merged sjn- 
dicate paid a premium of $49,159 
for a combination of 5%, 412%. 
334% and 4% bonds. The et in- 
terest cost to the state was 4.018%. 
The dollar price was 100.098. For 
the $50 million veterans bonds, 
the merged syndicate paid a pre- 
mium of $349 for a combination 
of 5%, 442%, 334% and 4% bonds. 
The net interest cost to the state 
was 4.019%. The dollar price was 
100.001. Both issues were re- 
offered to investors to yield from 
3% to a dollar price of par on the 
4% bonds, according to maturity 
June 1, 1961-1985 on the con- 
struction bonds and Oct. 1, 1961- 
1985 on the veterans bonds. 


The. state construction bonds 
just sold Jan. 13 were the third of- 
fering from authorizations total- 
ing $400 million approved by 
voters in 1955 and in 1958. Among 
the major construction projects 
for which the funds were voted 
are a $118 million program of the 
Department of Education to de- 
velop state colleges. The authori- 
zation also provides more_ than 
$75 million for the University of 
California, more than $50 million 
for the Department of Corrections 
and the Youth Authority, and 
more than $16 million for the De- 
partment of . Mental Hygiene. 


ditional savings held by that pub- 


Nationwide Group 
lic logically could be tapped for 


Plans called for expenditure of equity investment. 


$47 million in fiscal 1957-1958, Getting back to 1960, the bright- 
$101 million in fiscal 1958-1959, ey outlook for insurance stocks is 
and $75 million in fiscal 1959- supported by such factors as in- 
1960. A fourth sale of $50 million creased application of higher rates, 
is scheduled for later this year. jmprovements in expense control, 
The veterans bonds sold Jan. 13 anq stepped-up growth in invest- 
$300 i ee cate kok yg ment income from higher interest 
voters in 1958. Up to Oct. 31, 1959, rates and increased dividends. 


the state had made more than 
153,000 home loans and more than Investment 
2,000 farm loans to veterans of An investor usually is attracted 
World War I, World War II and to multiple line insurance stocks 
the Korean War. Of these, 48,750 either to profit from sizable cyc- 
have been repaid in full. The lical fluctuations more charac- 
total amount of funds loaned since teristic of lower quality stocks or 
the program was inaugurated is to profit from longer term invest- 
approximately $1,350,075,000. The ment in the high quality stocks 
amount of veterans bonds out- «with demonstrated and anticipated 
standing in November, 1959 was superior growth. In general the 
$990,900,000. insurance industry can be ex- 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A. pected to enjoy continued secular 
and the underwriting syndicates though cyclical growth by giving 
it manages, through successful due recognition to the coverage 
competitive bidding, provide an of insurable risks as a necessary 
assured source of funds for public factor in modern economic living. 
projects and improvements re- QOverall, above average growth is 
quired by California’s expanding gystained by the ever rising 
economy. In 1959, Bank of Ameri- standards of living. 
ca underwriting syndicates bought For the investor inclined toward 
more than $557 million of Cali- long-term investment, equities of 
fornia state and municipal bonds. those insurance companies known 
for their ability to earn above 
New Cavanaugh, Tanner average profits on rapidly increas- 
PHOENIX, Ariz.—The firm name ing new premium volume hold the 
of Frank Charles Beck & Asso- greatest potential. This inflow of 
ciates, 411 North Central, has been premium dollars supplies avail- 


changed to Cavanaugh, Tanner & able funds which can be readily 
Beck, Inc. invested for enhancing income. 


The policy of retaining a sizable 
Form Standard Secs. 


percentage of earnings provides 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Standard 


the potential for growth. 
Securities Corporation is engaging Largely responsible for favor- 
in a securities business from offi- 


able appreciation performances of 
ces at 7805 Sunset Boulevard. insurance stocks is this cumula- 
Officers are James L. Fallon, 


tive growth effect of earnings re- 
President: Thomas E. Dougherty, tained to ensure stability and fu- 
Executive Vice-President; James 


ture expansion. Although the 
E. Ryan and Art Baker, Vice- quality stocks may appear high 
Presidents: and Herbert H. Meyer, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Insurance Stocks for Long-Term 


the more cyclical issues, the 


priced in the market relative to 


The accompanying selection of 
stocks is considered representative 
of those issues with strong growth 
in premiums written, in sustained 
profit margins, in rising book 
values, in profitable diversifica- 
tion, in successful investment re- 
turns, and in frequent dividend 
increases, though the latter rep- 
resent smaller percentage payouts 
of earnings. Timing of commit- 
ments in this group still calls for 
conscientious effort, but the tim- 
ing need not be pin-pointed to as 
great a degree to obtain profitable 
returns. 





Our Annual Comparison 


New York City 
Bank Earnings 


Now Available 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay %7-3500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 














NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd. 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 
Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 


London Branches 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Trustee Depts.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; Govt. 

Rd., Nairobi; Ins. Dept.: 54 Parliament 

St.; Travel Dept.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; In- 

come Tax Depts.: 54 Parliament St. & 
13 St. James’s Sq. 

Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, 
UGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE 

ey nN. BURMA KENYA 
DIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, - a 
er TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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Securities Now in Registration 


n Bros. Stores Corp. 

Dec 39 thee 40,000 shares of 70 cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $2.50). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay for opening, equipping 
and stocking three new stores in El Paso, San Luis, 
Ariz.. and San Diego, Calif. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be added to the company’s general funds and 
used primarily to open, equip and stock additional 
stores that may be opened in the future. Office—526 
East Overland Avenue, El Paso, Texas. Underwriters— 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc., Dallas, Texas, and Harold 
S. Stewart & Co., El Paso, Texas. 


Abbott-Warner Co., inc. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 62.500 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2.70 per share. Proceeds—To 
prepare estimates and to submit bids, as prime con- 
tractor on specialized construction projects. Office—123 
Denick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. Underwriter — 
Strathmore Securities, Inc., 605 Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. This offering is expected to be refiled. 

Accurate Electronics, Inc. 

Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For research and development, advertising and 
for working capital. Office—13215 Leadwell Street, N. 
Hollywood, Calif. Underwriters— Amos Treat & Co., 
Inc., New York and Arthur B: Hogan, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Offering—Expected in January. 

® Aetna Finance Co. (1/26) 

Dec. 22 filed $5,000,000 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures, due Feb. 1, 1975, and 200,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 75,000 shares of the common are to be 
offered for the account of a selling stockholder and the 
rest of the offering is to be made on behalf of the is- 
suing company. Prices—For the debentures, at 100% 
plus accrued interest from Feb. 1, 1960; for the stock, to 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including the reduction of indebtedness. 
Office—Clayton, Mo. Underwriters — Scherck, Richter 
Co., and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 
% Aetna Oil Development Co., Inc. 

Dec. 31 (letter of notification) $245,000 of 442% five- 
year debentures (par $100 each) redeemable in cash or 
for 100 shares of common stock. Price—$115.50 per 
debenture. Proceeds—For expenses in the development 
of oil properties. Office—840 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

®@ Alaska Consolidated Oil Co., Inc. 

Sept. 17 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
tive cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For fur- 
ther development and exploration of the oil and gas po- 
tential of the company’s Alaska properties. Office—80 
Wall Street, New York. Underwriter—C. B. Whitaker. 
A. J. Zappa & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Expected 
in January. 

Aircraft Dynamics International Corp. (1 15) 
Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—229 S. State 
Street, Dover, Del. Underwriter—Aviation Investors of 
America, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Allegheny Airlines, Inc. 

Dec. 31 filed $5,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Feb. 1, 1975. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To buy planes and engines, re- 
duce indebtedness, and add to working capital. Office— 
Washington National Airport, Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath of Washington, 
and Allen & Co. and Lee Higginson Corp., both of New 
York City. 

Allied Bowling Centers, Inc. 

Dec. 29 filed $750,000 of sinking fund debentures and 
300,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 
$75 principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 
stock. Price—$108 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. 


Allied Producers Corp. 
Dec. 3 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital to be used in 
the purchase of oil and gas properties and related forms 
of investment. Office—115 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The offering is to be made by John 
L. Hedde, President of the issuing company and owner 
of 10,000 of its 80,000 presently outstanding shares. Mr. 
Hedde will work on a “best efforts” basis, and will re- 
ceive a selling commission of 12 cents per share on 


a sales and 15 cents per share on out-of-state 
Sales. 


Allied Small Business Investment Corp. 
Sept. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common saook (par $8). 
Price—$11 per share. Proceeds—To be used to provide 
equity Capital and long-term loans to small business 
concerns. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—NASD 
members who execute a selling agreement. Offering— 
Expected in January. 
t American Frontier Life insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$8 
per share. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 
Office—1455 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Union Securities Investment Co., also of Memphis, which 
will receive a selling commission of $1.20 per share. 
= American Gypsum Co. 
000 or ge 480,000 shares of common stock and $1,200,- 
Silesad 1a first mortgage notes, due Dec. 1, 1969, to be 
ered in units consisting of $100 principal amount of 
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notes and 40 shares of stock. The common stock will be 
separately transferable only on and after July 1, 1960 
unless an earlier date is fixed by the Board of Directors 
of the company. Price—$300 per unit. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, including construction equip- 
ment, and working capital. Office—323 Third Street, 
S. W., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriters—Jack M. 
Bass & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and Quinn & Co., Albu- 
querque. Offering—Expected at end of January, 1960. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. 

Dec. 23 filed 53,000 shares of its common stock. The 
company proposes to acquire all the outstanding 1,415 
common shares of Arnar-Stone Laboratories, Inc., (of 
Mt. Prospect, Ill.) in exchange for 49,525 shares of its 
common stock, and to acquire not less than 80% of the 
6% cumulative preferred stock ($100 par) of Arnar- 
Stone, 1,029 shares of which are outstanding, pursuant 
to a formula based upon the market value of the com- 
pany’s common. Registration of the issuer's common 
shares is being effected in view of the possibility that a 
portion or all thereof may be re-offered for public sale 
by persons who receive same in exchange for Arnar- 
Stone stock. 

American Industries Life Insurance Co. : 
Dec. 18 filed 316,667 shares of class A common and 50,000 
shares of class B common, of which 50,000 shares of 
the class A and all (50,000) of the class B have been 
subscribed to by Foundation Life Insurance Co., and 
16.667 shares of the class A are reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of an option granted an agency di- 
rector. Price—$4.50 per share (for the 250,000 shares to 
be publicly offered). Proceeds—For capital and surplus 
of the 13-month-old company. Office—Title & Trust 
Bidg., Phoenix, Arizona. Underwriter—None. 


% American Insurance Founders, Inc. 

Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For advances t salesmen; to repay a loan and 
for working capital. Office—619 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


American Investors Syndicate, Inc. 
June 25 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), and 200,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (no par 
value, $9 stated value), to be offered in units consisting 
of 3 shares of common ($1 each) and 1 share of pre- 
ferred ($9). Price—$12 per unit. Proceeds—For con- 
struction and related expenditures. Office—513 Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter— 
Lindsay Securities Corp., New Orleans, La, The SEC 
had scheduled a hearing, to begin on Sept. 2, which will 
determine whether a stop order will be issued suspend- 
ing the offering. No decision has been announced. 
American Land Co. 

Dec. 14 filed 300,000 shares of class A preference stock 
($15 par) and 300,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in units of one share of preference and one share 
of common. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For property acquisition and development. Of- 
fice—49 E. 53rd Street, New York City. Underwriter— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering—Expected in January. 


American Service Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 40¢). 
Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes, including, possibly, the acquisition of simi- 
larly engaged companies. Office — 113 Northeast 23rd 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter — First In- 
vestment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 


Anodyne, Inc., Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion and general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering— 
Expected in January. 
_ Apache Properties, Inc. 
Nov. 20 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for undivided interests in gas 
and oil leaseholds located in certain counties in Okla- 
homa. Price—$10 per share. Office—523 Marquette Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


® Arcoa, Inc. 


Dec. 28 filed $6,000,000 of U-Haul Fleet Owner Contracts 
and $3,000,000 of Kar-Go Fleet Owner Contracts. The 
contracts provide for the operation of fleets of auto- 
mobile-type rental trailers in the U-Haul Trailer Rental 
System or the Kar-Go Trailer Rental System. Office— 
4707 S. E. Hawthorne Boulevard, Portland, Ore. SEC 
clearance is expected about March 1. 


Associations Investment Fund 
Aug. 28 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
pat in common stocks. Office—301 W. 11th Street, 

.ansas City, Mo. Underwriter—Jones Plans, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc. ; 


Automatic Retailers of America, Inc. (1/26) 
Dec. 15 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price—Twu 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To pay bank 
loan, with the balance to general funds for expansion 
and acquisitions. Office — Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writers — White, Weld & Co.. New York City, ana 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., of Chicago. ’ 


Bankers Management Corp. 


Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—1404 Main Street, Houston 


2» — Underwriter—Dagzgett Securities, Inc., Newark, 
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Bargain Centers, Inc. 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 
To remodel store and offices in warehouse, opening 4 
new store and for working capital. Office—31-37 Fayette 
Street, Martinsville, Va. Underwriters—Frank P. Hunt & 


Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., and First City Securities, Inc 
New York, N. Y. is 


wees Ys apeanetstensen Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1, ) 
Nov. 25 filed $2,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due Nov. 30, 1971 and 130,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amena- 
ment. Proceeds — For additional manufacturing equip- 
ment, acquisition of property and retirement of a $500.- 
000 bank loan. Business—In addition to its aluminum 
operations the company fabricates magnesium, stainless 
steel and titanium. As a leading subcontractor it serves 
the major missile, rocket and aircraft companies through 
its missile container division. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller 
& Co., New York. 

Big ‘‘C’’ Stores, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 250,000 shares of common stock, of which 
125,000 shares are to be offered. for the company’s ac- 
count and the remaining 125,000 will be sold for the ac- | 
count of certain selling stockholders. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of cer- 
tain outstanding notes; for payment of fixtures and 
equipment for new supermarkets; and the balance for 
general corporate purposes. Office — 1845 S. E. Third 
Ave., Portland, Ore. Underwriters—J. Barth & Co., and 
The First California Co. Inc., both of San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Hill Darlington & Co., New York. 
® Boothe Leasing Corp. 
Dec. 2 filed 40,296 shares of common stock (no par) be- 
ing offered to holders of outstanding common stock on 
basis of one new share for each eight shares held of 
record Jan. 12; rights expire Jan. 29. Price — $24 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding the acquisition of additional equipment which 
the company intends to lease to various businesses. 
Office — 315 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriters—Wertheim & Co., New York City, and 
J. Barth & Co., San Francisco. 


Border Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. 
Sept. 14 filed $2,100,000 of 15-year 6% subordinated 
sinking fund debentures, due Oct. 1, 1974, and 210,000 
shares of common stock ($2.50 par), to be offered in 
units of $50 principal amount of debentures and five 
shares of common stock. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For the purchase of land and 
construction thereon, and for the manufacture and in- 
stallation of necessary equipment. Office—1609 Texas 
Street, El Paso, Texas. Underwriters—First Southwest 


Co., Dallas, Texas, and Harold S. Stewart & Co., El Paso, 
Texas. 


Border Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. 
Sept. 14 filed 226,380 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription to stockholders of record Aug. 31, 
1959, on the basis of 49 new shares for each share then 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 1609 Texas 
Street, El Paso, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Bowmar Instrument Corp. 
Dec. 28 filed 27,000 shares of common stock. These 
shares are to be offered to holders of outstanding stock 
purchase warrants, which are attached to notes issued in 
January, 1959 and are exercisable at $2.50 per share. 
Office—8000 Bluffton Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Burch Oil Co. 

Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par five cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For building and equipping stations and truck 
stop and additional working capital. Office—C/o Gar- 
land D. Burch, at 707 Grattan Road, Martinsville, Va. 
Underwriter—Maryland Securities Co., Inc., Old Town 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


% Burke Concrete Accessories, Inc. 

Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class B 
common stock, not to exceed $50,000, to be offered to 
employees pursuant to Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Address — c/o Mr. 
George O. Gaetke, President, 255 Santa Clara Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


California Metals Corp. 
July 27 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceed@s—For construction 
of a pilot plant; for measuring ore; for assaying; and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—3955 South State St., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Cromer Brokerage 
Co., Inc., Salt Lake City. 


California Mutual Co-Ply, Inc. 
Sept. 14 filed 140 shares of voting common stock. Price 
—At par ($5,000 per share). Proceeds—To purchase the 
mill and related facilities of Durable Plywood Co. for 
$690,000, with the balance to be used for working capi- 
tal. Office—Calpella, Calif. Underwriter—The offering 
is to be made by Ramond Benjamin Robbins, one of the 
nine promoters, the list of which also includes Harry 
Ernest Holt, of Eureka, Calif., President of the company. 


*% California Water & Telephone Co. 

Jan. 8 filed 210,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares are to be offered to the public and 10,000 
shares are to be offered to ernmployees of the issuer. Price 
—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be ap- 
plied to 1960 construction expenditures, which are esti- 
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mated at $13,387,000. Office—300 Montgomery Street, 
gan Franeisco, Calif. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, and New York City. 


Can-Fer Mines Ltd. 


Dec. 22 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining claims. Office—Toronto, 
Canada. Underwriters—Pearson, Murphy & Co., Ine., 


and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., both of New York City, 
on a “best efforts” basis. 


Cardinal Petroleum Co. (1/15) 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of common capital stock. 
price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes including debt reduction, drilling and work- 
ing capital. Officee—420 No. 4th St., Bismarck, North 
Dakota. Underwriter—J. M. Dain & Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Carolina Natural Gas Corp. 
Dec. 30 filed 120,000 shares ot common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by ‘amendment. 
duction, construction, and working capital. Office—256 
First Avenue N. W., Hickory, N. C. Underwriters — 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, and Odess-Martin, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


@ Cascade Pools Corp. 

Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 100,00@ shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—River & Wood Sts., 
Butler, N. J. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in February. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. (1/18-22) 

Dec. 1i filed $3,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Jan. 15, 1975. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction expenses of the 
issuer and its subsidiaries. Office—144 So. 12th Street 
Lincoln, Nebr. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of 
New York City. 


Citizens Casualty Co. of New York (1/25-29) 
Nov. 9 filed 250,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be invested in income-producing securities. 
Office—33 Maiden Lane, New York City. Underwriter— 
Lee Higginson Corp. 


% Clinton Engines Corp. 

Jan. 11 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
indebtedness. Office—250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Underwriters — Bear, Stearns & Co., New York City, 
and H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


Coastal Chemical Corp. 
Dec. 7 filed 111,729 shares of class A common and 70,000 
shares of class C common, of which 50,000 class C shares 
are to be offered for the account of Miss. Chemical Corp., 
selling stockholder, with the remainder of the offering 
to be sold for the account of the issuing company. Price 
—For the class A stock: $30 per share; for the class C 
stock: $25 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, 


Price— 


Proceeds For debt re--- 
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construction, and repayment of loans. Office—Yazoo 
Gity, Miss. Underwriter—The offering is to be made 
through Coastal employees with Miss. Chemical under- 
writing on a “best efforts” basis, receiving a selling 
commission of 33 cents a share. 


*% Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

Jan. 6 filed $1,250,000 of contributions by participating 
employees under its Thrift Plan, together with 28,090 
shares of common stock which might be acquired pursu- 
ant thereto. Office—Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Combined Electronics, Inc. 
Oct. 30 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Preceeds—For general corporate 
purposes, inclding expansion, new product development, 
and working capital. Office—135 S. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Underwriter--David Johnson & Associates. 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., on a “best efforts” basis. 


® Commerce Drug Co. 

Nov. 30 filed 90;000 shares of common stock. ' Price—$6.50 
per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office— 
505 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — Marron. 
Sloss & Co., Inc. Offering—Expected in January. 


Commerce Oi! Refining Corp 

Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—lIndefinite. 


® Commercial Metals Co. 

Nov. 25 filed 100,000 shares of outstanding common stock 
(par $5). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—512 South Akard 
St., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—Eppler, Guerin & Turner, 
Inc. Offering—Expected any day. : ees 


% Community Investment Corp. ‘ 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $295,000 of debentures 
8% series, due 1974 to be offered in denominations of 
$500 each. Price—At face amount. Proceeds—For loans 
to its subsidiaries and for working capital. Offiee—31 
Hampshire Street, Lawrence, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Computer Usage Co., Inc. 

Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 47,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—100 W. 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Underwriters — Marron, Sloss & Co., 
Inc. (handling the books), and Roosevelt & Gourd, New 
York, N. Y.; L. B. Schwinn & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Don- 
aldson, Luskin & Jenrette, Inc., New York, N. Y. and 
First Albany Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 7 filed $25,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series P, due Feb. 1, 1990. Underwriters—Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Putnam & Co.; Chas. W. Scranton & 
Co.; and Estabrook & Co. (jointly). 











NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


January 15 (Friday) 


Aircraft Dynamics International Corp..___Common 
(Aviation Investors of America, Inc.) $300,000 


Cardinel Peta Ge... Common 
(J. M. Dain & Co., Inc.) $800,000 
(B. M.) Harrison Electrosonics, Inc._----- Common 
(G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc.) $399,000 
TelePrompiet “Ste coco oo wn hee ene aee~ Common 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) 125,000 shares 
West Florida Natural Gas Co.___------ Debentures 


(White, Weld & Co. & Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc.) $837,200 
January 18 (Monday) 


Benson Manufacturing Co.__------------- Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 130,000 shares 
Benson Manufacturing Co.___--------- Debentures 


(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $2,000,000 
Central Electric & Gas Co.________---- Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.) $3,000,000 


January 19 (Tuesday) 
Integraal Wile ae ek aoocds~s~.~- Common 
(DiRoma, Alexik & Co.) $340,000 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.._.------------ Common 
Mey (Bids to be invited) 200,000 shares 
Louisiana Gas Service Co.__-.------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
Southeastern Factors Corp._.---------- Debentures 


(Interstate Securities Corp.; McCarley & Co. and 
Citizens Trust Co.) $500,000 


January 20 (Wednesday) 


Pacific Centers, Inc.____________..-------Common 
(Binder & Co.) $295,000 
January 22 (Friday) 

Tenney Engineering Co., Inc.._-..------Common 
(Milton DBD. Blauner & Co., Inc.) 25,000 shares 
Tenney Engineering, Inc...._.--------- Debentures 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $500,000 

January 25 (Monday) 
Citizens Casualty Co. of New York_-_---- Common 
: (Lee Higginson Corp.) 250,000 shares 
Florida West Coast Re geet id nietee ow Common 
(Midtown Securities Corp.) $300,000 
General Acceptance Corp..__-.-------- Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Eastman Dillon 


: Union Securities & Co.) $25,000,000 
Micronaire Electro Medical Products Corp... Com. 

. (General Investing Corp.) 200,000 shares 
Micronaire Electro Medical Products Corp._--Wts. 


(General Investing Corp.) 50,000 warrants 


January 26 (Tuesday) 


Aetna Fiennes... 4 oncaeid cacewans= Common 
(Scherck, Richter Co. and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) 
200,000 shares 


Aectne Finnie 456). occ calbiaskin Debentures 
(Scherck, Richter Co. and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) 
$5,000,000 
Automatic Retailers of America, Inc._-__~_- Common 


(White, Weld & Co. and Cruttenden, Podesta &. Co.) 
120,000 shares 


Montreal Metropolitan Corp.__.------- Debentures 
(First Boston Corp.) $30,000,000 
Southern California Edison Co.___--------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 


February 10 (Wednesday) 


Contro) Blectronics Co. Int:...........- Common 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; David Finkle & Co. 
and Gartman, Rose & Feuer) $165,000 


February 18 (Thursday) 
a ee) a eae ere es Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
February 24 (Wednesday) 
Duesuesne Clee Gas oo oo 5 sue Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 
March 17 (Thursday) 
Missiesipnt Power (o..i.~....--...-.----<- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $4,000,000 
April 17 (Thursday) 
Alahoewia” TOR Gili dake t nd kn oh a det oescu Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $19,500,000 
June 2 (Thursday) 
Southern Electric Generating Co.__--_-- daaiatciel Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 


July 7 (Thursday) 


Chel TO Bek, mir Ges ees ate diane Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
Chink Date Bs hae ick ha he tw hminiggnt Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 


November 3 (Thursday ) 


Gegte Free Gana ue Shae kcd ne ccesscn Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 
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Consolidated Development Corp. 
Aug. 28 filed 448,000 shares of common stock (par 20c), 
of which 1198,000 shares are to be offered to holders of 
the issuing company’s 6% convertible debentures, and 
100,000 shares are to be offered to the underwriter, with 
the remaining 150,000 shares, in addition to those shares 
described above not subscribed for by the debenture 
holders and the underwriter, respectively, to be pub- 
licly offered. Price—For the shares to be offered to the 
debenture holders, 75c per share, which is equal to the 
price at which the debentures are convertible into com- 
mon stock; for the shares to be offered to the under- 
writer, $1 per share; for the shares to be offered to the 
public, the price will be related to the current price of 
the outstanding shares on the American Stock Exchange 
at the time of the offering. Preoceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Note— This company was formerly 
known as Consolidated Cuban Petroleum Corp., which 
was a Delaware corporation with Havana offices. Its 
charter was amended last June, changing the corporate 
name and sanctioning its entry into real estate opera- 
tions. The SEC announced a “stop order” on Dec. 10, 
challenging the registration statement, and the corpora- 
tion told this newspaper they planned to re-register. 
An SEC hearing is scheduled for Jan. 25. Office—Miami 
gg Fla. Underwriter — H. Kook & Co., Inc., New 
ork. 


Consolidated Development Corp., Pompano 
Beach, Fia. 
Nov. 24 filed 140,000 shares of cummon stock (par $1) 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pay outstanding notes 
and for working capital. Underwriter—Consolidated Se- 
curities Corp., of Pompano Beach, Fla., on a best efforts 
basis. Note—Nick P. Christus is a director of the issuing 
company and President of the underwriting corporation. 


% Consolidated Waiter Co. 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,900 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10). Price—$12 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay in part bank loans. Office — 327 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—Milwaukee 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. and Indianapolis Bond & Share 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Consultants Bureau Enterprises, Inc. 

Dec. 29 filed 147,000 shares of class A common stock, of 
which 104,000 are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the issuing company and 43,000 shares, rep- 
resenting outstandmmg stock, by the present holders 
thereof. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$100,000 to be 
allocated to translating and publishing additional new 
books; $25,000 to acquire and equip additional needed 
space for the company’s operations; and the balance to 
acquire additional machinery and equipment for cold- 
type composition. Office — 227-239 West 17th Street, 
N. Y. Underwriter—William David & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Continental Reserve Co. 
Nov. 13 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 30 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
invest in the common stock of its proposed subsidiary, 
Continental Reserve Life Insurance Co. Office—914-916 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbine Securities Corp., Denver, Colo. 


® Control Electronics Co., Inc. (2/10) 

Dec. 23 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $80,000 of bank loans; 
$50,000 to replace working capital expended for equip- 
ment and machinery; $50,000 to increase sales efforts, 
including the organization of sales offices on the West 
Coast and in the Chicago areas; and $50,000 to further 
development of delay lines, filters and microwave de- 
vices. The balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office — 10 Stepar Place, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner & Co., 
Inc., David Finkle & Co. and Gartman, Rose & Feuer, all 
of New York. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Dec.4 filed $250,000 of 4% subordinated debentures, 10,- 
000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock, and 200,000 
shares of common stock. The common shares may be of- 
fered only to present or prospective members of the Co- 
operative. Prices—For the debentures, 100% of principa* 
amount; for the preferred, $100 per share; for the com- 
mon, $5 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses, including future redemptions of outstanding secu- 
rities and property additions and improvements. Office 
—Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Cornbelt Insurance Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Sept. 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Sept. 15, 1959, at the rate of four new shares 
for each 10 shares then held. Unsubscribed shares may 
be offered publicly. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter—None, 
but brokers and dealers who join in the distribution will 
receive commission of 40 cents per share. 


Cornbelt Life Co. 
Sept. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered to stockholders of record Sept. 15 on the basis of 
one share for each share then held. Price—$4.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To be credited to stated capital and 
paid-in surplus. Office—12 North Galena Avenue, Free- 
port, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Corrosion Control Co., Inc. : 
Dec. 11 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office-—33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in January. 


Continued on page 36 
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Continued from page 35 


Craftsman Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 18 (letter of notitication) 8,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record with the right to purchase one new 
share for each five shares held. Rights expire within 30 
days. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and surplus. Office — 851 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Crest Investment Trust, Inc. 
Nov. 30 filed 1,172 shares of type A and 7,400 shares of 
type B common stock, together with $42,500 of 6% de- 
benture notes. Price—$110 per share of stock: the notes 
will be offered in units of $500. Preceeds—For expan- 
sion. Office—41 W. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


Crown Aluminum Industries Corp. 

Nov. 30 filed $1,500,000 of 17-year, 742% debentures. 
Gue Jan. 15, 1977, and 180,000 shares of common stock, 
to be offered in units of $100 of debentures and 12 shares 
ef stock. Price—$160 per unit: and $6.50 per share for 
an additional 100,000 shares included in the registration 
statement and not covered above. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes, including 1,200,000 for install- 
ing and equipping a hot rolling mill. Office—202 Rey- 
nolds Arcade Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Undegwriter— 
Adams & Peck, New York City. Offering—Ex ted in 
January. 

Crusader Oil & Gas Corp., Pass Christian, Miss. 
May 26 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock, of which 
641,613 shares will be offered on a one-for-one basis to 
stockholders. The remaining 858,387 shares will be of- 
fered publicly by the underwriter on a “best efforts” 
basis. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For repayment of notes and for working capital. Under- 
writer—To be supplied by amendment. 


Dary! industries, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 225,000 shares of common stock, of which 
i30,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 95,000 shares representing outstana- 
ing stock. are to be offered fcr the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price—S5 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—7240 N. E. 4th 
Street, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Clayton Securities 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Data Control Systems, Inc. 

Dec. 18 filed 122.500 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 75,000 are to be publicly offered, 10.000 
are to be offered pursuant to the issuer’s Employees 
Stock Option Plan and 37.500, now outstanding. may be 
offered from time to time by the present holders thereof. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce indebtedness. Office—39 Rose St.. Danbury, Conn. 
Underwriter—C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., New York 
City. 

Davega Stores Corp. 

Nov. 25 filed 88,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered to present stockholders at the rate of one new 
share for each three shares held. Price — $7 per share. 
Proceeds — For expansior and other corporate purposes. 
Office—215 4th Ave., New York City, Underwriter— 
None. 

Deluxe Aluminum Products, Inc. 
Oct. 15 filed $330,000 of convertible debentures, and 70,- 
600 shares of common stock. Price—For the debentures, 
100% of principal amount: for the stock, $5 per share. 
Proceeds—From 10,000 shares of the common stock, to 
the present holders thereof: from the rest of the offer- 
ing, to the company to be used for expansion and as 
working capital. Office—6310 S. W. 8ist St., Miami, Fla. 

Dentists’ Supply Co. of N. Y. 

Dec. 22 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—York. Pa. Underwriter— 
Reynolds & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Diversified Communities, Inc. 
Sept. 25 filed 367,200 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ac- 
guisition of Hope Homes, Inc., Browntown Water Co. and 
Cantor & Goldman Builders, Inc., with the balance to 
be used as working capital. Office—29A Sayre Woods 
Shopping Center, Madison Township, P. O. Parlin, N. J. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 

Don Mott Associates, Inc. 

Oct. 27 filed 161,750 shares of class B, non-voting, com- 
ron stock (par $5). Price—S10 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes, including payment on 
6 building and the financing of loans. Office—Orlando, 
Fla. Underwriter—Lecn H. Sullivan, Inc., Philadelphia 
Pa. on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected shortly. 
& Duke Power Co. (2 18) 

Jan. 6 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series due 1999. Proceeds — For constructio: 

Office—Charlotte, N.C. Underwriter—To be determined 





by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. Stu- 
irt & Co. Inc.: First Boston Corp.: Morgan Stanlev & 
Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
w& Eastern Gas & Water Investment Co. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notificatio: 2,000 shares of series 
612% cumulative conve! tible preferred stock P 
Stock is convertible into common stock on a basis o 
2‘ shares of common for each share of prefer: Price 
At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—For loans to sub- 
Sidiaries. Office 1204 Broad-Locust Buildin PI - 
—* 2, Pa. Underwriter—Bioren & Co Philadelp!} 
vw a 


® E. H. P. Corp. 
Aug. 31 filed 160.000 shares of 


‘ hay 5, of capital stock (par 10c) 
of which 100,000 shares are to be publicly offered Price 
oe ra never Js ~si ¥ 4 awa a 

‘$2.50 per share Proceeds — To provide funds for the 
purchase of vending machines which will be used to 
distribute automobile breakdown jlicie n 


insurance policies on 
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thruways, parkways and highways in the amount of $25 
ef such breakdown insurance for the purchase price of 
25 cents. and for a public relations and publicity pro- 
gram. Office—Hotel Troy Building, Troy, New York. 
Underwriter—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York. 


Ekco Products Co. 

Dec. 4 tiled 21.609 shares of second cumulative preferred 
stock, 6% series, and 54,064 shares of common stock, to 
be offered in exchange for the common stock of Ww ash- 
ington Steel Products, Inc., on the basis of one-half share 
of common and one-fifth of a share of preferred for each 
common share of Washington Steel. Office—1949 North 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


ESA Mutual Fund, inc. 
June 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment 
Investment Adviser—Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—ESA Distributors, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. Office—1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Estates, Inc. 

Dec. 24 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—S5 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of various 
properties, for development and subdivision thereof, and 
to meet operating expenses, salaries and other costs, but 
principally for the purchase and development of large 
tracts of land. Office—3636-16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—Consolidated Securities Co. 
of Washington, D. C. 


* Farwest Plywood Co. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 80 shares of class A pre- 
ferred stock (par $3,500) and 80 shares of common stock 
(no par) to be offered in units of one share each. Price 
—At par. Proceeds—For construction, to install ma- 
chinery and equipment, retirement of outstanding class 
B preferred stock and for general funds and working 
capital. Office—Kenmore, Wash. Underwriter—None. 
Fastline, Inc. 
Nov. 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—S$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—8 Washington 
Place, New- York, N. Y. Underwriter — Mortimer 8. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Ex- 
pected any day. 
% Federated Purchaser, Inc. 
Jan. 11 filed 170.000 shares of class A stock. Price—S4 
per share. Proceeds—To eliminate bank indebtedness 
of about $100,000, and to acquire and equip two new 
branches, one on the east coast and one on the west 
coast. The balance will be used for inventory, working 
capital, and general corporate purposes. Office—Moun- 
tainside, N. J. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., 
Inc., New York City. 
Finger Lakes Racing Association, Inc. 
Dec. 28 filed $4,500,000 of 20-year 6% subordinated 
sinking fund debentures due 1980 and 450,000 shares of 
class A stock (par $5) to be offered in units, each con- 
sisting of $100 of debentures and 10 shares of class A 
stock. Price—$155 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of 
land and the cost of construction of racing plant as well 
as other organizational and miscellaneous expenses. Of- 
fice—142 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Stroud & Co., Inc., New York and Philadelphia. 
First Northern-Olive Investment Co. 
Aug 17 filed 20 partnership interests in the partnership 
Similar filings were made on behalf of other Northern- 
Olive companies, numbered “second” through “eighth.” 
Price—S$i0,084 to $10,698 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase 
land in Arizona. Office—1802 North Central Ave., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Underwriter—O’Malley Securities Co.. Phoe- 
nix. Statement effective Oct. 9. 


Florida West Coast Corp. (1/25) 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—S$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For land acquisition. Office—30 E. 60th Street, New 
York City. Underwriter — Midtown Securities Corp.. 
same address. 

Formula 409, Inc. 
Oct. 29 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For advertising. re- 
duction of indebtedness, bottling equipment, payment of 
$44,000 for acquisition of formula 409, a liquid degreaser, 
and office equipment. Office—10 Central Street. West 
Springfield, Mass. Underwriter—DiRoma, Alexik & Co.. 
Springfield, Mass. Offering—Imminent. 

Gailahue Naples Corp. 
Dec. 17 filed 110,000 shares of class A stock. of which 
75.000 shares are to be offered for the account of D. R 
Gallahue, the issuer’s President, and 35.000 shares are 
to be offered for the company itself. 55.000 of Galla- 
hue’s shares will be delivered in escrow. to be thus held 
until Dec. 31, 1961, for purchase of holders of transfer- 





ible warrants to be issued by the company to buyers of 
the other 55.000 shares at the offering price. Price- 
To be supplied by amendment Proceeds To reduce 
indebtedness. Office—542 North Meridian Street. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Underwriter—Raffensperger, Hughes & 
C Inc., Indianapolis 
Gas Hills Uranium Co. 

Oct. 28 filed 6.511.762 shares of common stock. of which 
3.990.161 are to be offered for sale. The remaining 2.- 
921,601 shares are owned or underlie options owned by 


otficers and/or directors. 


aftiliates, and associates of the 
issuing company 


Of the shares to be sold, 415.000 share: 


are to be offered to holders of the outstanding common 
at the rate of one new share for each 20 shares held 
200,000 shares are to be offered ir exchange for proper- 
ties and services; 326,883 shares are to be offered to cer- 
tain holders of the compa: convertible promissory 
notes: and 2,748,278 shares are to be offered for the ac- 
count of selling stockholders, of which number 655.500 


.. Thursday, January 14, 1960 


shares represent holdings of management officials an¢ 
aifiliated persons. Price—To be supplied by amendmen: 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, including the 
repayment of indebtedness. Office — 604 South 18th 
Street, Laramie, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 
Gence & Associates, Inc. 

Nov. 13 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of commo: 
stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
an outstanding obligation and for working capital. Office 
—1500 E. Colorado St., Glendale, Calif. Underwriter—. 
California Investors, Les Angeles, Calif. 


General Acceptance Corp., Allentown, Pa. 
(1/25-29) 

Dec. 29 filed $25,009,000 of senior debentures, due 19896. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term loans, with the balance for workinz 
capital. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., both of 
New York City. 

General Aluminum Fabricators, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 75,000 shares of commen stock, each share 
bearing a warrant entitling the purchaser to buy one 
share of common at $4 until Jan. 30, 1961. Price—$4 per 
share. To reduce indebtedness, with the balance for 
working capital. Office—275 East 10th Avenue, Hialeah, 
Fla. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., of New York 
Citv, on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expecied in 
January. 

General Coil Products Corp. 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
automation of operations; working capital; additional 
equipment and machinery and research and develop- 
ment. Office—147-12 Liberty Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—A. T. Brod & Co., New York and Washington, 
D. C. Offering—Expected in two weeks (subject to 
Securities and Exchange Commission clearance).. 


*% General Contract Finance Corp. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 22,500 shares of common 
stock (par $2) to be offered on the basis of 15 shares of 
the issuer for one share of common stock of the Topeka 
Morris Plan Co. Price—At-the-market on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Proceeds—To acquire 80% of 
outstanding stock of the Topeka Morris Plan Co. Office 
—901 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter 
—None. 
% General Devices, Inc. 
Jan. 6 filed 60,888 shares of common stock, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders on the basis of 
one new share for each five shares held. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For land, construc- 
tion thereon, new equipment, debt reduction, and work- 
ing capital. Office—Ridge Road, Monmouth Junction, 
N. J. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 
Nov. 20 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
ot shares of class A common stock (par 3315 cents 
amounting to approximately $300,000 to be offered to 
officers, directors and employees of the company. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes, including machin- 
ery, equipment and working capital. Office—195 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter — 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. on a “best 
efforts” basis. 


General Finance Corp. 

Sept. 11 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital, with $15,000 
being allocated for lease improvements and equipment 
and supplies. Office —Santurce, Puerto Rico. Under- 
writer—Caribbean Securities Co.. Inc.. Avenida Condado 
609, Santurce, Puerto Rico. The statement has been with- 
drawn, and the filing of a new one is said by the under- 
writer to be imminent. 


* General Foam Corp. 

Jan. 7 filed 175,000 shares of common stock. Price—S+ 
per share. Proceeds—To enable issuer to enter synthetic 
foam manufacturing business. Office—640 W. 134th 
Street, New York City. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet 
& Seigel, Inc., and Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., on a 
“best efforts” basis. 


General Pubiic Utilities Corp. 

Nov. 24 filed 1,115,000 additional shares of common stock 
(par $2.50) being offered to common stockholders of 
record Dec. 30, 1959, on the basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares so held: rights to exnire on Jan. 19, 1960. 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—To pay short-term bank 
loans, and the balance will be added to the general funds 
of the company. Underwriter—None, but dealers may 
sell unsubscribed shares and solicit subscriptions. 

*% Glass Magic, Inc. 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $51,000 of six-year 612% 
convertible debentures to be offered in denominations 


of $51 each. Debentures are convertible into common 
stock at $1.50 per share. Also, 68,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one $51 
debenture and 68 shares of common stock. Price—Ot 


debentures 


at par; of stock, $102 per unit. Proceeds 


To pay off current accounts payable; purchase of raw 
materials and for expansion. Office 2730 Ludelle 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter—R. A. Holman 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

* Glastron Boat Co. 

Jan. 11 filed $600,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 


due Jan. 15, 1966, and 60.000 shares of common stock, to 
be offered in units consisting of $100 of debentures and 
10 shares of common stock. 


Price—-$100 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional plant facilities, including land and 
production equipment, and debt reduction. Office—-92( 
Justin Lane, Austin, Texas. Underwriters—Hardy & Co., 
New 


York City, and Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Hous- 


ton, Texas. 
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Gold Medal Packing Corp. 
June 18 tiled 572,500 shares ot common stock (par one 
cent), and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. Ot 
the shares 400,000 will be sold for the account of the 
company; 110,000 by certain stockholders; 12,500 for the 
ynderwriter; and the remaining 50,000 shares are pur- 
shasable upon exercise of the warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
chore. Proceeds—For repayment of debt; purchase of 
equipment and facilities and other general corporate 
purposes. Office—614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., New York. Name 
Change — Formerly Eastern Packing Corp. 
e Gold Medal Studios, Inc. 
Sept. 18 tilted 50U,0UU0 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including the purchase of additional 
studio equipment, investing in properties in the enter- 
tainment field, and the provision ot funds for a down 
payment on another building or buildings. Office—807 
E. 175th Street, New York N. Y. UWnderwriter—Arnola 
Malkan & Co., Inc., New York. Offering — Expected 
any day. 

Great American Publications, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 235,000 shares of common stock, of which 
the company proposes to offer 218,000 shares for sale 
initially to stockholders (other than officers, directors 
and principal sotckholders). Shares not purchased by 
stockholders and 4,500 shares purchased by the under- 
writer (Smith, Holly & Co., Inc.) at 10c¢ per share are 
to be publicly offered. The underwriter, however, has 
agreed to purchase only 30,000 shares and to use its best 
efforts in the distribution of the remaining 188,000 
shares. The remaining 12,500 shares are being regis- 
tered for the account of Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., 
Inc., in consideration of its release of certain rights under 
prior underwriting agreements. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For additional working cap- 
ital: for retirement of short-term indebtedness; and for 
promotion and development of its various publications. 
Office—270 Madison Ave., N. Y. Underwriter—Smith, 
Holly & Co., Inc., New York. Note—A year-end 4% 
stock dividend has been declared payable Jan. 22 to 
holders of record Jan. 8. 


Great Lakes Bowiing Corp. 
Aug. 31 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, including the development 
of bowling lanes, bars. and restaurants on various 
Michigan properties. Office—6336 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected sometime after Jan. 1, 
1960. 

Green River Production Corp. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses for exploring for oi] and gas. Office—212 
Sixth Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Cres- 
cent Securities Co., Inc., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 
Nov. 27 filed 250,000 additional shares of common stock 
($.50 par) to be offered for subscription by holders of 
the outstanding common. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Office—Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. Proceeds— 
To relocate company in Los Angeles, with the balance 
to be used for general corporate purposes, including the 
reduction of indebtedness. Underwriter — Burnham & 
Co., New York City. Offering—-Expected in January. 


Guaranty Insurance Agency, Inc. 
See, Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., below. 

Guardian Tilden Corp. 
Dec. 17 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10), $1.060,000 of 15-year 8% subordinated 
capital notes, and $1,250,000 of 12-year 7% subordinated 
capital notes. Prices— At par and principal amounts. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 
45-14 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. Note: 
The securities are to be offered first to holders of se- 
curities in Guardian Loan Co., Inc. and Tilden Commer- 
cial Alliance, Inc., subsidiaries of the issuing company. 
Underwriter—None. 
* Hardfacing Alloys, Inc. ae 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 7% con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $10) and 100,00) shares 
of common stock (par. $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and five shares of common. Prics— 
$15 per unit. Proceeds —To purchase machinery and 
equipment, transportation and installation, raw and 
finished material inventory, and for working capital. 
sista Ryland Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
None. 

(B. M.) Harrison Electronics, Inc. (1/15) 
Sept. 25 filed 133,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
Purposes, including the reduction of indebtedness and 
the provision of funds to as3ist the company’s expansion 
into the civilian market. Office — Newton Highlands, 
Mass. Underwriter—G. Everett. Parks & Co., Inc., 52 
Broadway, New York City 
* Harundale Mail Associates 
Jan, 7 filed $1,190,000 of partnership interests in Asso- 
Clates. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceed-—To acquire 
one-half interest in Harundale Mall, a regional shopping 
center in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. Office—14 


ae Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter— 
None. 


_ Hebrew National Kosher Foods, Inc. , 
ec. 11 filed 350,000 shares of common stock, of which 
+49,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 


Ssuing company ane 175,000 shares, representing out- 
‘tanding stock, are to be offered fer the account of the 
'rescnt holders thereof. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds 

For general corporate purposes. Office — 178 South 
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Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriters — Brand, 
Grumet & Seigel, Inc., and Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., 
both cf New York City, on a ‘best efforts” basis. 

% Hermetite Corp. 

Jan. 8 filed 136,000 shares of common stock, of which 
125,000 are to be publicly offered and 11,000 have been 
already acquired at $1 per share by the President of 
M. L. Lee & Co. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—702 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Underwriters—M. L. Lee & Co., Inc.; 
Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; and Kesselman & Co., 
Inc., all of New York City, on an “all or nothing” basis. 

Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc. 

March 11 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of com 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—T 
pay existing liabilities; for additional equipment; ané 
for working capital. Office—East Tenth Street, P. C 
Box 68, Great Bend, Kan. Underwriter—Birkenmaye 
& Co., Denver, Colo. Offering—Expected shortly. 


Hi-Press Air Conditioning Corp. of America 
Dec. 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—405 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Underwriter—Plym- 
outh Securities Corp., New York City. 

Home Oil Co., Ltd. 
Dec. 16 filed $20,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due Jan. 15, 1975, and convertible into com- 
mon stock ef Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. (about 20%- 
owned by Home Oil) beginning Aug. 1, 1960. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including reduction of indebtedness. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, New York City, will 
manage the American group and Wood, Gundy & Co. 
Ltd., of Toronto, the Canadian one. 

Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. 
Dec. 16 filed 235,000 shares of common stock (par $1), to 
be publicly offered and 45,000 shares reserved for issu- 
ance to employees. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes, including 
expansion. Office—Bayard, Fla. Underwriters—Pierce, 
Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., and Johnson, 
Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 


Howe Plastics & Chemical Companies, Inc. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—125 E. 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Hilton Securi- 
ties, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


iC Inc. 

June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
crate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 
vis & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver 
Colo. 


Integrand Corp. (1/19) 
Oct. 13 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par 5c). 
Price—$4 per share. Preceeds — For general corporate 
purposes, including the redemption of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and new plant equipment. Office—West- 
oury, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—DiRoma, Alexik & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

International Aspirin Corporation : 
Dec. 7 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—1700 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Speculative Securities Corp., 915 Washington Street, 
Wilmington, Del., on a “best efforts” basis. 


International Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29, 1958, filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, 
3-vear, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000 4-year 4% per 
unit: and series D, $3,500,000 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% cf principal amount. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


* International Harvester Co. 

Jan. 7 filed 266,064 shares of common stock, to be ex- 
changed for the outstanding common stock of Solar 
Aircraft Co. on the basis of one Harvester share for 
214 solar shares, the offer being conditional upon accept- 
ance by holders of at least 80% of the Solar shares. Of- 
fice—180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 


Investment Trust for the Federal Bar Bicg. 

Aug. 14 filed 500 Beneficial Trust Certificates in the 
Trust. Price—$2,600 per certificate. Proceeds—To supply 
-he cash necessary to purchase the land at 1809-15 H 
3t., N. W., Washington, D. C., and construct an office 
puilding thereon. Office—Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers—Hodgdon & Co. and Investors Service, Inc., both 
of Washington, D. C., and Swesnick & Blum Securities 
Corp. 


island Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 10-year 10% 
registered debentures. Price—$100 per debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office —— 30 E. 
Sunrise Highway, Lindenhurst, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Heft. Kahn & Infante, Inc., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


* Jonker Business Machines, Inc. 

Dec. 24 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock (no par) and 30,000 shares of class B 
common stock (no par) to be offered in units consisting 
of one share of class A and three shares of class B stock. 
Price—$30 per unit. Proceeds—To pay off current lia- 
bilities: improvement; development work and for oper- 
ating capital. Office—414 N. Frederick Avenue Gaithers- 
burg, Md. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., Washingion, 
a 
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Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (1/19) 
Nov. 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—Fcr the construction of electric facilities and 
for other corporate purposes. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 19 at Room 2033, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Kavanagh-Smith & Co. 
Dec. 30 filed 145,000 shares of common stock, of which 
115,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 30,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the accounts of the 
present holders thereof. Priees—For 20,000 shares, to be 
initially offered to company personnel, $4.50 per share; 
for the balance, $5 per share. Proceeds—For the retire- 
ment of $166,850 of bank indebtedness, acquisition and 
development of land, construction of houses for sale, and 
general corporate purposes. Office—114 North Greene 
Street, Greensboro, N. C. Underwriter—United Secu- 
rities Co., Greensboro. 
@ Lafayette Radio Electronics Corp. 
Dec. 4 filed 225,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes including inventory, leasehold improvements, 
and working capital. Office — 165-08 Liberty Avenue, 
Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—D. A. Lomasney & 
Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in late Febru- 
ary. 

Lake Aircraft Corp., Sanford, Me. 
Nov. 20 filed 135,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
$25,C00 indebtedness to the Sanford Trust Co., for re- 
maining payment on purchase by the company of certain 
assets of Colonial Aircraft Corp., and for other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Mann & Gould, Salem, Mass. 

Lancer industries, Inc. 
Nov. 27 filed 200,000 shares of $.70 convertible preferred 
stock (par $10). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—22 Jericho Tuzn- 
pike, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Charles Plohn 
& Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in January. 

Landsverk Electrometer Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
cover the cost of new quarters and for the development 
of new projects and for working capital. Office—641 
Sonora Avenue, Glendale, Calif. Underwriter—Holton, 
Henderson & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lawn Electronics Co., Inc. 
Nov. 25 (letter of notification) 133,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — Woodward 
Road, Englishtown, N. J. Underwriter—Prudential Se- 
curities Corp., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Laymen Life Insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 35,000 shares are to be offered by company and 
140,000 shares are to be offered by Laymen of the Church 
of God, with which the company is merging. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—1047 Broadway, Anderson, Indiana. Under- 
writer—To be supplied by amendment. 

Levitt & Sons, Inc., Levittown, N. J. 
Dec. 28 filed 600,000 outstanding shares of its capital 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment; it will 
reportedly be about $10 per share. Proceeds—To Wil- 
liam J. Levitt, President (selling stockholder). Under- 
writer-—Ira Haupt & Co., New York. 

Lockhart Corp. 
Dec. 14 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—359 South Main Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Schwabacher & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Louisiana Gas Service Co. (1/19) 
Dec. 4 filed $7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
Kidder, Peabedy & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Equit- 
able Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on Jan. 19. 
%* Macin, Inc. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% sinking 
fund debentures, series A, convertible between Jan. 1, 
1965 and Dec. 31, 1969 due Jan. 1, 1975. Price—At face 
amount. Proceeds—For partial payment for a lime and 
limestone producing plant, research and development, 


and working capital. Office—156 N. Main Street, Butler, 
Pa. Underwriter—None. 


(G. B.) Macke Corp., Washington, D. C.. 

Dec. 29 filed 125,000 shares of class A common stock, of 
which 105,000 shares are to be publicly offered and 
20,000 shares offered to employees. Price—For the pub- 
licly offered shares the price will be supplied by amend- 
ment. For the shares to be offered to employees the 
price per share will be $9.50 in cash or $9.75 if the 
purchase price is paid through wage deductions. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 

@ Magnuson Properties, Inc. 

June 29 filed 500,000 shares of class A common stock 
(amended on Aug. 24 to 150,000 shares of 64% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, par $10), and 150,000 
shares of class A common stock, par $1, with common 


e Continued on page 38 
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tock purchase warrants. Each share of class A common 

seeck cervies one warrant entitling the registered holder 
to purchase one share of such common stock at an initial 
price of $11 per share. Price—For preferred, at par; and 
for class A, $10.10 per share. Proceeds—$291,099 is to 
be expended during the period ending Aug. 31, 1960 for 
mortgage payments and releases, $465,000 will be paid 
on notes acquired by members of the Magnuson family 
in the transfers of subsidiaries and properties to the 
company; $106,000 will be used to close certain options 
and purchase contracts covering lands in the Melbourne- 
Cape Canaveral area; the balance will be added to the 
general funds of the company and used for general 
corporate purposes. Office—20 S. E. 3rd Ave., Miami, 
Fla. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Inc., New York. 


Marine Fiber-Gilass & Plastics, Inc. 
Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For new plant expenditures, research and develop- 
ment and for working capital. Office — 2901 Blakely 
Street, Seattle 2, Wash. Underwriter — Best Securities, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 


%* Marsh Foodliners, Inc. 

Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 13,950 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to employees of the com- 
pany through payroll deductions. Price — $21.50 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—York- 
town, Ind. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


* Mass. Investors Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 
Jan. 8 filed an additional 7,000,000 shares of stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—Boston, Mass. 


@ Micronaire Electro Medical Products Corp. 
(1,25) 

Oct. 16 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 50,000 one-year warrants for the purchase of 
such stock at $3 per share, to be offered in units of 100 
shares of common stock and 25 warrants. Priee—$275 per 
unit. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing the discharge of indebtedness, the expansion of 
sales efforts, and for working capital. Office—79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—General Invest- 
ing Corp., New York. 

Midwestern Financial Corp. 
Nov. 9 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay the $1,369,000 balance to Majestic Mortgage Co. due 
in connection with the issuing company’s acquisition of 
all of the outstanding stock of Majestic Savings & Loan 
Association, with about $650,000 to be used for capital 
contributions to its savings and loan associations and for 
loans to other subsidiaries, $51,000 to be used to repay 
principal and interest on a short-term bank loan, and 
$55,000 to be used as additional working capital. Office 
—2015 13th Street, Boulder, Colo. Underwriters—W. R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and Boettcher & Co. 
and Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 

Minalaska, Inc. 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Ophir, Alaska. 
Underwriter—B. D. McCormack Securities Corp., New 
—— sy. 

Mohawk Airlines Inc. 
Nov. 9 filed $3,500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Dec. 1, 1974, $1,917,500 of which are to 
be offered in exchange for a like amount of company’s 
outstanding 54%% convertible subordinated debentures, 
due 1966. The remainder, plus any not taken in the 
exchange offer, are to be publicly offered. Price.—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes, including debenture redemption, air- 
plane equipment, and working capital. Office—Utica, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Offering—-Expected middle of January. 
*% Monte-Copter, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 30,080 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$6 per share. Preceeds—To com- 
plete testing the present model helicopter. Address — 


pa 67— Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Wash. Underwriter— 
svone. 


Montgomery Mortgage Investment Corp. 
Oct. 16 filed $3,000,000 of second mortgage notes and 
accompanying repurchase agreements, to be offered in 
$3,000 units. Price—From $2,000 to $4,000 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase other second trust notes and to main- 
tain a reserve for repurchase of notes under its repur- 
chase agreements. Office—11236 Georgia Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Md. Underwriter—There is no underwriter as 
such, but Adrienne Investment Corp., an affiliate of the 
issuing company, will act as sales agent, for which it 
will receive a selling commission of 7%. 

Montmartre Hotel, New York City 
Dec. 29 filed $1,234,000 of limited partnership interests, 
to be offered for sale in $6,000 units. 

Montreal Metropolitan Corp. (1/26) 
Dec. 23 filed $30,000,000 of sinking fund debentures. due 
Feb. 1, 1985, to be redeemable at the option of the issuer 
on or after Feb. 1, 1970. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for con- 
struction. Office—Quebec, Canada. Underwriters—First 
Boston Corp. and associates 


Morse Electro Products Corp. 


Dec. 28 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price—$7 
per share. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
used for the opening of three additional retail stores. 


and for additional working capital. 
-6th Street, New York. 


rities Cor p 


Office — 122 West 
Underwriters—Standard Secu- 
and Irving Weis & Co., both of New York 
on an all-or-nothing basis. . 
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Munston Electronic Manufacturing Corp. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—- 
For general corporate purposes. Office—Beech Street, 
Islip, N. Y. Underwriter—Heft, Kahn & Infante, Inc., 
Hempstead, N. Y. Offering—Expected in January. 

Mu Corp. 
5 iT clea 95°800 shares of common stock, of which 
93,925 shares are to be offered in exchange for 751,400 
class A common shares of Amurex Oil Co., and the re- 
maining 1,875 shares are to be offered in exchange for 
150,000 class B common shares of said company, the offer 
being conditional upon its acceptance by holders of an 
aggregate of 571,400 Amurex shares. Office—FE]l Dorado, 
Ark. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
will form and manage a group of dealers who will solicit 
acceptances of the offer. 


Murphy Finance Co. 
Dec. 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proeeeds—For 
working capital and debt reduction. Office—174 E. 6th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. Underwriter—Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mutual Credit Corp. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 64%%_convert- 
ible subordinated debentures, series A, due Oct. 1, 1969 
Debentures are convertible at any time through Oct. 1, 
1968 into class A non-voting common stock (par $5) at 
the rate of 100 shares of such stock for each $500 of 
debentures converted. Price—At face amount. Proceeds 
—For the general funds of the company. Office—c/o 
Raymond F. Wentworth, 6 Milk St., Dover, N. H. Un- 
derwriter—Eastern Investment Corp., Manchester, N. H 


Narda Microwave Corp. 
June 16 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 50,000 warrants to be offered in units, con- 
sisting of one share of common stock with attached 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one additional 
share. The statement also includes an additional 10,000 
shares of common stock reserved for issuance to key 
employees pursuant to options. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — To be used to retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New 
York. Indefinitely postponed. 


National Equipment Rental, Ltd. 

Dec. 30 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Feb. 1, 1970, with common stock pur- 
chase warrants attached, and 207,500 shares of common 
stock. of which 127,500 shares of the common are to 
be offered for the account of selling stockholders, 80,000 
shares of the common are to be reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of the warrants, and the remaining 
100,000 common shares are to be offered in units with 
the debentures, each unit to consist of 10 common shares 
and $200 principal amount of debentures. Price—$250 
per unit. Proceeds—For working capital, to be used for 
expansion. Office—Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Burnham & Co., New York City. 


% New Brunswick (Province of) 

Jan. 7 filed $15,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Feb. 1, 1985. Proceeds—To be advanced to 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. Office— 
New Brunswick, Canada. Underwriters—Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and W. C. Pitfield & Co., 
Inc., all of New York City. 


North Carolina Telephone Co. 

Sept. 4 filed 576,405 shares of common capital stock, « 
be offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock in the ratio of two new shares for each five share: 
held. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To reduce indeb! 
edness with the balance, if any, to be used as workins 
capital. Office—Matthews, N.C. Underwriter—One o: 
more security dealers will be offered any shares no 
subscribed for at $2 per share. 


Nu-Era Corp. 

Nov. 30 filed 275,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 are to be publicly offered. Price—$3.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness and increase inven- 
tories of gears and mufflers. Office — 342 South St.. 
Rochester, Michigan. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burn- 
side & Co., Inc., on an “all or nothing best efforts” basis. 
The underwriter will receive $15,000 for expenses, a 
$.75 per share selling commission on the 200,000 shares 
comprising the public offering, and the privilege of pur- 
chasing 37,500 shares of the common stock at $.10 per 
share. The 37,500 shares thus far unaccounted for are 
to be sold to John L. Appelbaum at $.10 per share in 
consideration of certain services rendered. 


Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 

April 2 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par 4 
cents. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire ban} 
loans and for invest~ent purposes Office—513 Interne 
‘ional Trade Mart New Orleans I.a Underwriter 
Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. The SEC 
“stop order” hearing has been postponed from Dec. 23 
to Jan. 23. 


Ovitron Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock 
cent). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds 
working capital. Underwriter 
York. 


(par one 
For research and 
Sutro Bros. & Co., New 


Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 28,637 shares of common stock. The com- 
pany proposes to offer 11,372 shares for subscription by 
its common stockholders of record Jan. 15. 1960, upon 
the basis of one new share for each 50 shares then held. 
rhe remaining 17,265 shares are to be offered to certain 
officers and employees of the company upon the exer- 
cisé Of options to purchase said shares, the option price 
being $9.35 as to 6,575 shares and $11 as to 10.690. Price 

For rights offering, to be supplied by amendment. Pro- 


.. Thursday, January 14, 1960 


ceeds—For additional working capital. Office—51l1 Old 
Lancaster Road, Berwyn, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
® Pacific Centers Inc. (1/20) 
Dec. 22 (letter of notification) 73,750 shares of common 
stock (no par). Priee — $4 per share. Proceeds — For 
construction of a shopping center in San Jose, Calif. 
Office—Patterson Building, Carmel, Calif. Underwriter 
—Binder & Co., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Pacific Fasteners Corp. 
Nov. 27 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For new equip- 
ment and machinery and working capital. Office—640 E. 
6lst Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — Holton, 
Henderson & Co., Los Angeles. 

Pacific Gold, inc. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of comnion 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—404 Mining Exchange Build- 
ing, Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—Birkenmayer 
& Co., Denver, Colo. 
* Pantasote Co. 
Jan. 8 filed 350,000 shares of common steck. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For new plant 
(to be built by Scientific Design Co., Inc.) and equip- 
ment and “start-up” expenses pertaining thereto, with 
the balance, if any, to be used as working capital. Office 
—26 Jefferson St., Passaic, N. J. Underwriter’— Bear, 
Stearns & Co., New York City. 

Pathe News, Inc. 
Sept. 17 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) with warrants to purchase an additional 100,000 
common shares. at $3.25 per share. Price — $3.75 per 
share, with warrants. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes, including the addition of working capital, the 
reduction of indebtedness, and the provision of the 
$173,000 cash required upon the exercise of an option tc 
purchase the building at 245-249 W. 55th St., New York 
Office—245 W. 55th Street, New York. Underwriter— 
Hilton Securities, Inc., formerly Chauncey, Walden, Har- 
ris & Freed, Inc., New York. Offering—Expected in 
about 30 days. 


Phillips Developments, Inc. 
Dec. 21 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
property development, possible acquisitions, and work- 
ing capital. Office — 1111 West Foothill Blvd., Azusa, 
Calif. Underwriters—Allen & Co., Bear, Stearns & Co., 
and Sutro Bros. & Co., all of New York City. 


Pilgrim National Life Insurance Co. of America 

Sept. 17 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 55,000 shares are to be offered first to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31, 1959, and 45,000 shares (mini- 
mum) are to be offered to the public, which will also be 
offered any shares unsubscribed for by said stockholders. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes, possibly including the enabling of the issuing 
company to make application for licenses to conduct its 
insurance business in States other than Illinois, the sole 
State in which it is presently licensed. Office—222 W 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. State- 
ment effective Nov.4. 
® Pioneer Finance Co. 
Dec. 7 filed 65,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $25), being offered to holders of the outstanding 
common on the basis of one preferred share for each lo 
common shares held on Jan. 6; rights are scheduled 
to expire Jan. 20. Price—-$25 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—1400 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Underwriters—White, 
Weld & Co., Inc., New York City, and Watling, Lerchen 
& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Precision Transformer Corp., Chicago ~ 
Dec. 29 filed $700,000 of 642% subordinated convertible 
debentures, due 1970, with attached warrants to pur- 
chase 28,000 common shares; and warrants for the pur- 
chase of 125,000 common shares, which may be issued 
to company-connected people; and 150,000 common 
shares. Prices—For the debentures, par; for the com- 
mon, the vrice will be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For debt reduction, plant construction, and 
equipment. Underwriter—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., 
New York City, who will work on a “best efforts” basis 
and receive a commission of $120 per $1,000 debentures 
sold. 

Prudential Commercial Corp. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—City of Dover, 
County of Kent, Del. Underwriter—All State Securities 
Inc., 80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Puget Park Corp. 

Jan. 6 filed 125,650 shares of common stock. Price—$6.50 
per share. Proceeds—To buy. land and reduce indebt- 
edness. Office—Seatile, Wash. Underwriter—Hill, Dar- 
lington & Co., of Seattle and New York City. 


Reserve Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20 filed 110,837 shares of capital stock, of which 
62,676 are to be sold for the company’s account and 48,- 
161 shares are to be sold for the account of certain 
selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—-To be added to the general funds of 
the company to enable it to finance a larger volume of 
underwriting and to expand its area of operations. Un- 
derwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill. This 
offering will not be made in New York State. Offering 
—Postponed indefinitely. 


*% Ridge Citrus Concentrate, Inc. 


Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 378 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—-$162.92 per share. Proceeds 
For working capital. Office—Davenport, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 
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Roulette Records, Inc. 

97 filed 330,000 shares of common stock (one cent), 
¢ which 300,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price 
: $3.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corperate pur- 
— es, including moving to new quarters and installing 

ecutive offices and sound studio facilities therein, ac- 
en iring technical equipment and machinery, and adding 
,, working capital. Office —659 10th Avenue, New 
york. Underwriter—Hilton Securities, Inc., 580 Fifth 
venue, New York, formerly known as Chauncey, Wal- 
ion, Harris & Freed at the same address, states that it 
e longer underwriting this issue. 


Row, Peterson & Co. 

Jan, 6 filed 164,689 shares of common stock, of which 
157.346 shares are to be offered for the account of nine 
selling stockholders and 7,343 shares for the account of 
the issuer. Price—To be supplied by amendment. (Giv- 
ing effect to the completion of the proposed offering, 
net operating profit in the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1959 was about $1.48 per share.) Office—Evanston, III. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Seacrest Industries Corp. 
Dec. 4 (letter of notification) 165,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—354 Franklin 
Avenue, Franklin Square, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—A. 
J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Secode Corp. : ; ee 
Dec. 28 filed $1,500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due July 1, 1965. The company proposes to 
offer $300,000 of the debentures in exchange for its 
6% convertible notes due July 30, 1962; $587,000 in ex- 
change for its demand notes totaling $587,000; and the 
balance, or $613,000, to the public for cash. Officee—555 
Minnesota Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
No underwriting is involved; but the debentures offered 
for the cash sale will be sold on a best efforts: basis 
through dealers who will receive a 5% commission. 


Shield Chemical Ltd. 

Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of capita 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase and install manufacturing equipment; con 
trol and test equipment; advertising and for working 
capital. Office—17 Jutland Road, Toronto, Canada. Un- 
derwriter—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver 
Colorado. 


Soroban Engineering, Inc. 

Dec. 29 filed 100,000 shares of its common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For ac- 
quisition of land and erecting an additional plant, for 
tooling and additional equipment, for fixtures and gen- 
eral furnishings for the new plant, and for reduction of 
bank indebtedness. Office—7725 New Haven Avenue, 
Melbourne, Fla. Underwriter — R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sottile, Inc. (Formerly South Dade Farms, Inc.) 
July 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 1,543,000 shares are to be issued and sold fo: 
the account of the company, and 457,000 shares, repre- 
senting outstanding stock, to be sold for the accounts 
of certain selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire 70% of the common 
stock outstanding at the date of the stock offering: to 
invest in the capital stocks of six of the company’s 
seven bank subsidiaries; to repay a bank loan of $6.400,- 
000: to add to working capital; to retire certain long- 
term indebtedness: and to develop citrus groves. Office 
—?50 South East First Street. Miami. Fla. Underwriter 
—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York. Offering—Incefinite 


South Bay Industries, Inc. : 
Dec. 11 filed 210,000 shares of class A stock. Price—$5 
per share, Proceeds—To pay off bank loans, purchase 
machinery, and add to working capital. Office — 42 
Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—-Amos Treat & 
Co.. Inc., of New York City, on a “best efforts” basis. 
Oitering—Expected in February. 

Southeastern Factors Corp. (1/19) 

Dec. 9 filed $500,000 of 6% subordinated capital deben- 
tures, due Jan. 1, 1975, with warrants to purchase 100,- 
000 shares of common stock. These debentures are to be 
oltered on the basis of $1,000 principal amount of de- 
bentures, each such debenture bearing warrants for the 
purchase of 200 shares of common stock at $4.25 per 
share. Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
~For general corporate purposes. Office — Charlotte, 
N. C. Underwriters—Interstate Securities Corp., Char- 


is 


g lotte, McCarley & Co., Asheville, N. C., and Citizens 
= Trust Co.. 


Greenwood, S. C. 
Southern California Edison Co. (1/26) 


4 Jan. 4 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 


p) 888e¢ bonds, series L, due 1985. Underwriter — To be 
=» determined 
» Halsey 


by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 


| Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


6 Southern Growth Industries, Inc. 

0’: 12 filed 963,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price ‘$5 per share, Proceeds—For investment. Office 
Greenville, S. C. Underwriter — Capital Securities 

> Main Street, Greenville, So. Car., on 4a 

best efforts” basis, with a commission of 50 cents per 


N Sta-Brite Fluorescent Manufacturing Co. 

Mets 27 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $.10) 
rice-—$5 per share. Proceeds—For plant improvements, 

Opening new muffler and brake shops, advertising, new 

Product engineering and promotion, and working capital 

Office—3550 N. W. 49th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 


Charles Plohn & Co., New York City. Offering —Ex- 
pected in January. 

* Stantex Corp. 

Dec. 28 ( 


letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
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stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
new quarters, expansion and working capital. Office— 
40 N. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—First 
City Securities, Inc., New York, N. Y. and Frank P. 
Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Supermarket Service, Inc. 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 103 E. Main St., Plainville. 


Conn. Underwriter — E. T. Andrews & Co., Hartford. 
Conn. 


System Finance Co. 
Dec. 15 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% subor- 
dinated notes due Jan. 1, 1966. Pricee—At face amount. 
Preceeds—For working capital. Offiee— 610 S. Sixth St., 


Champaign, Ill. Underwriter — Hurd, Clegg & Co., 
Champaign, III. 


* Tampa Electric Co. 
Jan. 7 filed 240,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 1960 con- 
struction expenditures, estimated at about $25,000,000. 
Office—111 North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, Fla. 
Underwriter—Stone & Webster Corp., New York City. 
Tayco Developments, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 5,390 shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
ten-seventy-fifths of a share for each share held. Price 
—$28.75 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
to secure additional patents on present inventions, and 
to continue and expand research and development work 
in the field of liquid compressibility devices and other 
areas. Office—188 Webster St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Underwriter—C. E. Stoltz & Co., New York. 
Taylor Devices, Inc. 
Dec. 23 filed 18,705 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockohlders on the 
basis of six-tenths of one share for each share held. Price 
—$28.75 per share. Proceeds — To repay a short-term 
loan, for additional working capital, and to establish ex- 
panded executive sales and manufacturing personnel 
and to continue research and development, and the bal- 
ance to lease or purchase additional factory and office 
space. Office—188 Webster St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Underwriter—C. E. Stoltz & Co., New York. 
Telechrome Manufacturing Corp. 
Nov. 16 filed $750,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1969. Price — At 100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes in- 
cluding expansion and debt reduction. Office—Amity- 
ville, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
and Truman, Wasserman & Co., Inc., both of New York 
City. Offering—Expected in January, 1960. 
TelePrompter Corp. (1/15) 
Nov. 27 filed 125,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—5690,- 
000 to supply the cash portion of proposed acquisitions; 
$150,000 to reimburse Teleprompter’s treasury for the 
purchase of Antennavision of Silver City, Inc., a New 
Mexico corporation; $100,000 to prepay in full a bank 
note due Dec. 31, 1960. Office—311 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York 
City. 


amount of debentures and 125 shares of stock. Price— 
$1,001.25 (plus accrued interest from 12/15/59) per unit. 
Proceeds—For the acquisition of coal and timber prop- 
erties, with any balance to be added to working capital. 
Office—60 E. 42nd Street, New York City. Underwriter 
—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


% United Finance Corp. ‘ 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 9% subordi- 
nated debentures dated Dec. 31, 1959, due Dec. 31, 1966. 
Price—At face amount. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—618 Washington Street, Dorchester, Mass. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Universal Transistor Products Corp. . 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
eceeds— For general corporate purposes. Office — 36 
Sylvester Street, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters— 
Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc. and Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Val Vista Investment Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
June. 29 filed 80 investment contracts (partnership in- 
terests) to be offered in units. Price—$5,378.39 per unit. 
Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—O’Malley Sée- 
curities Co. Statement effective Aug. 11. 

Vickers-Crow Mines, Inc. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 3211+ Grant 
Ave., Eveleth, Minn. Underwriter—Sakier & Co., Inc., 
50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

‘Vita-Plus Beverage Co., Inc. 
Aug. 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
publicity, advertising, business promotion and initiation 
of a program of national distribution and for working 
capital. Office—373 Herzl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Glén Arthur & Co., New York. N. Y. 

West Fiorida Natural Gas Co. (1/15) 
Dec. 21 filed $837,200 of subordinated income deben- 
tures and warrants to buy 25,116 shares of class A com- 
mon stock ($1 par), to be offered first to stockholders 
in units of $100 of debentures with warrants for the pur- 
chase of three shares of common at $100. Rights expire 
Feb. 8. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—Maple & 
Third Streets, Panama City, Fla. Underwriters—White, 
Weld & Co., New York City, and Pierce, Carrison, Wul- 
bern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (jointly). 
% Western Minerals, Inc. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 5,370 shares of capital 
stock (no par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—313 N. “G” Street, Lakeview, 
Ore. Underwriter—None. 

Wyoming Nuclear Corp. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Noble Hotel Bidg., 
Lander, Wyo. Underwriter—C. A. Benson & Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Young Manufacturing Co. 

Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
3 mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Preceeds—To 
Tenney Engineering, Inc. (1/22) 


yy an ; ; increase inventories, expand manufacturing facilities 
Dec. 18 filed $500,000 of 642% convertible subordinated anq for working capital. Office—1601 W. Lincolnway, 
debentures, due January, i970, and 25,000 shares Of Cheyenne, Wyo. Underwriter — Atlas Securities Co., 
common steck. Prices—For the debentures: at 100% of Cheyenne, Wyo. 


principal amount; for the stock, to be supplied by = 
* *. 
Prospective Offerings 


amendment. Proceeds — For reduction of indebtedness, 
Alabama Power Co. (4/7) 


moving issuer’s coil business from Michigan to North 
Cerolina, and working capital. Office—1090 Springfield 
Road, Union, N. J. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & ; 
Co.. Inc. ane 9 it tg ing srcere rn eae ae compe plans vee sai? 
: i rities an xchange Commission 0 
*& Texas Electric Service Ga. $19 300 000 of ance first mortgage bonds. Underwriter 
Jan. 6 filed $12,000,000 of sinking fund debentures, due = ®yn determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 


1985. Proceeds—For construction. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Eastman 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


tee ~ “ . we . Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Securities 

ee pod aera sae ke gear ae: Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Information Meeting 

“ +h, it ‘3 —Scheduled for April 4, 1960. Bids—Expected to be re- 

= ©) Senteed ceived on April 7. Registration—Scheduled for March 4. 
omas F. 


American Jet School, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 

Aug. 31 it was announced that the corporation plans to 
issue and sell 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion of present Michigan and Ohio sales force to a 
national one, and introduction of new courses and resi- 
dent study schools. Business—In correspondence school 
business. Office—1609 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
Underwriter—In New York, to be named. The company 
is presently negotiating with two New York under- 
writers. 

Britton Electronics Corp. 

It has been reported that this Queens Village, L. L., 
company is expected to offer an issue of common stock 
in January, pursuant to an SEC registration. Proceeds 
—For plant and equipment, including the expansion of 
a semi-conductor line for silicon products. Underwriter 
—First Philadelphia Corp., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York City. : 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Dec. 7 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
about $20,000,000 of securities in the second quarter of 
1960. The precise form of the offering is expected to 
be announced in the first quarter. The company’s cur- 
rent thinking is that it will take the form of straight 
preferred stock. About $120,000,000 is expected to be 
spent for construction in the 1959-1964 period, of which 
some $80,000,000 will be sought from outside financing, 


Dec. 29 (letter of notification) preincorporated subscrip- 
tion to 1,800 shares of capital stock (no par). Price—$50 
per subscription. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—Room 204, 955 S. Alverado Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


Transcon Petroleum & Development Corp., 
Mangum, Okla. 
March 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of con: 
non stock. Price—-At par ($1 per suare), Proceeds— 
For development of oil properties. Underwriter—Firs! 
nvestment Planning Co.. Washington, D. C. 


Transit Freeze Corp. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to the development of a frozen food 
trucking business. Office—152 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Underwriter — Jerome Robbins & Co., 82 Wall 
Street, on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected in 
January. 

Tri-State Petroleum Corp. 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 199,900 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds 
—For expenses for drilling and producing oil. Office— 
1403 G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa. Underwriter— 
Daggett Securities Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Turner Timber Corp. 
Nov. 12 filed $2,000,000 of 634% convertible debentures, 
due 1969, and 250,000 shares of common stock (par one 


cent), to be offered in units consisting of $1,000 prinoépal Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 


with the $40,000,000 remainder expected to be internally 
generated. Proceeds—-The offering now “In the works 
is expected to liquidate bank loans of about $13,000,000 
the company will have outstanding as of the end of this 
year, in addition to about $2,250,060 of bank loans under- 
taken in order to call in the preferred stock of Brookiyn 
Borough Gas Co., acquired by consolidation last June. 
This company had about 100,000 meters in the Coney 
Island (N. Y.) area. Office—176 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. Note: Stockholders meet on Feb. 9. 


(J. 1.) Case Credit Corp. 


It was reported in early January that the company is 
planning new financing in a few months, possibly 
through privately-placed notes. Office—700 State Street, 
Racine, Wis. 


Consolidated Research & Mfg. Corp. 
Dec. 16 it was reported that this firm, founded last 
August as a Delaware corporaticn, plans its first pub- 
lic financing in the form of a common stock offering 
scheduled for next spring. Business—The company pro- 
dues spray containers to combat ice, snow, and fog. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1i1184 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. President—Marvin Botwick. 

Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 30 it was announced that the company plans the 
filing of about $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—Will be used to repay $18,000,000 of 
temporary bank loans and to defray part of the cost of 
the company’s 1960 construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened in the latter part of February. 

Duquesne Light Co. (2 24) 
Dec. 2 it was announced by Philip A. Fleger, President 
and Board Chairman, that the utility’s sole financing in 
1960 is expected to consist of $20,900,000 of non-convert- 
ible debentures. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. and Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly): Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). 

Engletard Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 2 it was reported that this Newark, N. J., corpora- 
tion might make an announcement in the next two 
weeks concerning a forthcoming issue of common stock. 
Although no confirmation has been forthcoming, it is 
understood that auditors visited the company in late 
December. Registration is still believed likely in the 
near future. 

Georgia Power Co. (11 3) 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds 
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with the SEC. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Registration—Sched- 
uled for Sept. 26. Bids—Expected to be received on 
Nov. 3. Information Meeting—Scheduled for Oct. 31. 


Gulf Power Co. (7/7) ; 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration with the SEC of $5,000,000 first mortgage 30- 
year bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine.: The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jo.nt- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 196). Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


Guif Power Co. (7/7) 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co.; Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co., and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly): Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 1860. Bid :-— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


*% Harvey Aluminum Co., Torrance, Calif. 
It was reported late last year that this firm—the old 
Harvey Machine Co.—is planning its initial public 
financing for the Spring. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. (managing) and Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, both 
of New York City. 

Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
Aug. 3 it was reported company received approval from 
the Territorial Public Utilities Commission to issue about 
$4,500,000 of new bonds. Last bond issues were placed 
privately. 

Mississippi Power Co. (3 17) 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of $4,000,000 of first mortgage 30-year bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Infermation Meeting—March 14, 1960. Bid — 
Expected to be received on March 17. Registration— 
Scheduled for Feb. 11. 


National Mail Order Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Oct. 5 it was announced company plans to register an 


.. Thursday, January 14, 1960 


issue of 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion and working capital. Office—130 Shepard St., 
Lansing, Mich. Underwriter—To be named later in New 
York State. 


Nedick’s Stores, Inc. 
Nov. 12 it was reported that the company is contem- 
plating the placing in registration of 17,000 shares o: 
common stock. About 66% of the issue will be sold 
for the company’s account and the remaining 34% bal- 
ance will be sold for the account of a selling stockholder, 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

June 22, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced plans 
to sell approximately $8,000,000 of bonds in December, 
1959. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for cur- 
rent construction program. Previous issues have been 
placed privately. Note—On Dec. 31 Mr. McMeekin told 
this newspaper he does not know whether the bonds 
will be placed privately. He expects them to be sold 
this summer; the precise timing will be subject to mar- 
ket conditions. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/2) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that this company pans regis- 
tration with the SEC of $40,000,000 of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.: 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp., and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corn. Information Meeting—Scheduled for Mav 
31, 1960. Bids—Expected to be received on June 2. 
Registration—Scheduled for April 29. 


Tampa Electric Co. 


Sept. 14 it was reported that the company is planning 
the sale cf about $7,000,000 of additional common stock, 
probably in the form of a rights offering and a negoti- 
ated underwriting. Last rights offering was underwritten 
by Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


Sept. 29 it was annotnced that the company plans to 
come to market twice in 1960 with the sale of first 
mortgage bonds, and common and preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To raise permanent funds for the financing of 
its 1960 expansion program. Office—Houston, Texas. 


* Transval Electronics Corp. 


R. F. Downer, an official, announced on Jan. 8 that 
Norman C. Roberts Co., San Diego 1, Calif., and the Los 
Angeles office of Sutro & Co. (home office: San Fran- 
cisco) “may be contacted regarding any and all in- 


quiries with respect to the issuance and sale of Transval 
stock.” 
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Congressmen might find it en- 
lightening to follow the trend of 
events in Treasury financing these 
days now that President Eisen- 
hower has revived his request for 
modifying or eliminating the in- 
terest rate ceiling of 414% on 
government paper of longer than 
five-year maturity. 

The Federal agency this week 
offered an issue of one-year dis- 
count bills for subscription. This 
type of security is definitely 
aimed at institutional, rather than 
individual investors. But obvi- 
ously the public’s appetite has 
been whetted by recent develop- 
ments in the Treasury market 
which have taken short as well as 


long-term yields above the 5% 
level 
At any rate for a day in ad- 


vance of the opening of bids for 
the new government issue, banks. 
including the Federal Reserve 
Bank, were besieged by individ- 
uals, both by mail and in person, 
who sought to participate. 

Since the bidder fixes the yield 
on such an issue by the price he 
is willing to pay, the onslaught 
of the public caused no little con- 
fusion among those caught in the 
swirl of potential buyers 

But back of all the attendant 
fanfare one thing stood out for 
all, including the Congressmen, to 
see. That is that the Treasury ap- 
parently stands a pretty good 
chance of putting across a long- 
term funding issue Provided it can 
fix a coupon rate that will give 


the general public what it obvi- 
ously wants—a yield in keeping 
with current prospective return 
to the buyer. 

Congress, if it sidesteps politics, 
could lend a helping hand by 
yielding on the interest question. 


Seasonal Demand 

Presumably investors have been 
having more than a little diffi- 
culty in making up their minds 
what to do with funds available 
for the so-called “January rein- 
vestment” operations. Certainly 
dividends and interest payments 
ran heavy over the year-end and 
the funds are in nand. 

But, with everything in a state 
of flux, people and buyers for 
large aggregations of investment 
capital have been slow in making 
up their minds. There have been 
mild indications recently, how- 
ever, that much of this money is 


headed into fixed-term invest- 
ments. 
Certainly it seems that such 


buying has been behind the hard- 
ening of the Treasury list and in 
the cleaning up that been 
taking place in some _ recently 
slower-moving corporate new 
issues. 


has 


Getting a Lift 

And there is not much question 
but that the broad and doubtless 
“healthy” reaction which encom- 
passed the stock market in recent 
sessions has been a factor in 
making up some people’s minds. 

The nosedive of some 26 points 
before hitting anything in the way 
of an appreciable “cushion” or 
underlying demand no doubt was 
disturbing to investors. Put on a 
percentage basis the drop looks 
much less formidable, running to 
only about 3.8%. 

gut evidently it brought about 


some real thinking on the part of 


people who were inclined earlier 
to veer away from bonds and 
toward equities. 


Outpourings Light 

The underwriting industry, ex- 
cept as it participates in tax- 
exempt operations, can rest on its 
oars next week and go ahead with 
its task of clearing shelves and 
cultivating customers. 

For the new corporate issue 
calendar is light, and that is put- 
ting it mildly. Next Tuesday is 
the big day in the week with two 
small competitive bidding issues 
up for attention. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. will 
be opening bids for 200,000 shares 
of additional common stock, and 
Louisiana Gas Service Co. will 
look over tenders for $7,590,000 of 
new bonds. That’s it for the week. 


Quinn, Neu Sells 
Great Lakes Gas 
Common Stock 


Quinn, Neu & Co., Inc., of 40 
Exchange Place, New York City, 
have publicly sold 150,000 shares 
of common stock (par 25c) of 


Great Lakes Natural Gas Co.. Inc 
The Erie, Pa., company intends 

using the proceeds for drilling 

wells and for working capital. 


The James Co. Sells 
Insul-Cup Offering 


The James Co., of 12 East 4lst 
Street, New York City, has pub- 
licly offered and sold at $1 
share 300,000 shares of common 
stock (one cent par) of Insul-Cupy 
Corp. of America, located at 1916 
Park Avenue, New York City 
Books were closed on Jan. 6 

The proceéds are to be used for 


per 


existing liabilities, machinery and 
equipment; and for working capi- 
tal. 


F. I. duPont Appoints 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Richard 
L. Pedder has been appointed 
Associate Manager of the Sacra- 
mento office of Francis I. duPont 
& Co., 1200 J Street. 

Mr. Pedder has been associated 
as a registered representative with 
Francis I. duPont & Co. since No- 
vember, 1958. In his new assign- 
ment he will assist Jack Claussen, 
Manager of the firm’s Sacramento 
office, in an administrative ca- 
pacity. 


Bache Branch Manager 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The appoint- 
ment of Eiliott J. Smith as Man- 
ager of the Rochester, N. Y. office 
of Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
been announced. 

John Garland and Elmer Shee- 
han have been named Associate 
Managers of the branch which is 
located at 5 St. Paul Street. 


Named Director 
At the board of directors meeting 
of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
Inc., Louis A. Green, a partner in 
the investment banking firm of 
Stryker & Brown, was elected a 
airector of the Galleries. 


Centennial Management 
DENVER, Colo..—Centennial Man- 


agement and Research Corp. is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices in the Boston Bldg. 
ftanald H. Macdonald III, is a 


principal of the firm. 


New Revel Miller Branch 
GLENDALE, Calif Revel Miller 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 102 North Brand Blvd.,. under 
the management of John F. Jude. 


Filor, Bullard & 
Smyth Sells 
Plastics Issue 


Filor, Bullard & Smyth and Hardy 
& Co. offered 150.000 shares ot 
Admiral Plastics Corp. common 
stock at a price of $4 per share 
on Jan. 12. The issue was Over- 
subscribed and the books closed. 
Net proceeds from sale of the 
common shares will be used by 
the Brooklyn, N. Y. company for 
the develooment and manufacture 
of new plastic products, for new 
packaging and decorating equip- 
ment, to defray expenses incurred 
in connection with moving to and 
setting up a new plant, and the 
balance of the proceeds will be 
added to working capital and used 
for general corporate purposes. 
The 14-year-old corporation is 
engaged principally in the design, 
production and sale of a wide 
variety of houseware_ products 
and advertising specialties made 
of thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting materials. Houseware pro- 
ducts include various types ol 
food dishes, ice-trays, beverage 
coasters, ash-trays, soap dishes. 
nhonogravh record § holders, 4 
facial tissue dispenser and many 
other items. Advertising special- 
ties made by the company are sold 
to restaurants, hotels, airlines and 
other businesses, primarily fo) 
giveaway purposes. These prod- 
ucts include ash trays, highbal! 
stirrers, cocktail picks, steak 
markers and bali point pens. 


With Robert J. Connell 


(Snecial to Tur FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. Russell W 
Slade has become connected witl 
Robert J. Connell, Inc., First 
National Bank Building. He. was 
formerly. with Purvis & Company. 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: aml a Previous Month Year 
‘Indicated Steel operations (per cent. capacity)_-._________ Jan. 16 £953 Week Ago | Ago 
‘Equivalent Egin ‘ 95. *95.3 96.3 74.6 
steel ingots and castings (net tons)..---.--_---____i Jan. 16 $2,715,000 *2.715.00 ie 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: vow dbase 2,111,000 
“crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 WROTE DRO Baa ae eae sein dinn etna cemenwe Jan. 1 <r ms 
crude Baie to stills—daily average (bbls.)......._______ jan. 3 Mirge iho. bpm Aa 7,026,525 7,122,335 
Gasoline output (bbls. )------------_-__- ---- -Jan. 1 29,613,000 29,398,000 onue ane Pe sag 
Kerosene output (bbis.) ---~~------_------ Jan. 1 3,216,000 2,756,000 2 600.000 3,080,000 
Distillate fuel oi} output (bbls.)----------____ «Jan, 1 14,129. 000 13.206.000 13.168.000 14593. 
Residual fuel oil output. (bbls. )------------- deateels. 3 7,117,000 6.951.000 6713 000 4,593,000 
stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— d ate habe 7,056,000 
Finished. and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at-.....______ Jan. 1 188,966,000 184,045,000 181,406,000 186,482,000 
Kerosene (bbls.) ahd ates cae aad ts List tee einige a tiie co endsh near dnan es Jan 1 26,771,000 27 ) 7 
,771,00 27,080,000 30,351,000 26,057,000 
Distillate guei of) (Dbis.). at--~--.-. ~~... Jan. 1 148,000 . Ake 
: 1 (bbl t ’ ,000 151,441,000 164,093,000 126,056,000 
Resiiiuel SOeenee ela): Blatt nb ieee hk eco Jan. 1 49,938,000 50,451,000 53,898,000 60,525,000 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_-----__________ Jan. 2 483,012 468,752 } ) ) 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)— Jan. 2 446,903 501,764 524.583 435.221 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 7 
Total U. S. construction--_------___ ------Jan. 7 $231,400,000 $191,000,000 $293,700,000 $259,.989.000 
et eee Jan. 7 101,200,000 88,700,000 + —-154,800,000 —-85,389,000 

Public an eieer ste Jan. 7 130,200,000 102,300,000 138,900,000 174,600,000 
State and municipal_—----------_-----______________ Jan. 7 — 88,900,000 89,400,000 98,700,000 144,106,000 
Federal -----~---=------~--~--~-~-~-~--~---~----~--- Jan. 7 = 41,300,000 12,900,000 40,200,000 30,494,000 

COAL OUTPUT (U..S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (toms) -.------_-__-_________ Jan. 2 7,325,000 6,850,000 9,060,000 7,015,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) -.-..----------__________. Jan. 2 320,000 331,000 446.000 382,000 
DEPARTMENT STORE. SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100: ~~~ Jan 2 113 246 249 104 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh. )—---~------------------____ Jan. 9 14,308,000 -*13,565,000 14,167,000 13,554,000 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
Be 6 rs Bea eek co eee van. 7 242 226 248 321 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE. PRICES: 
Finished steel (per Ib.) ----------_- ---- Jan. 5 6.196¢ 6.196¢ 6.196¢ 6.196¢ 
Pig iron (per gress ton)... -..... Jan. § $66.41 $66.41 $66.41 $66.41 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) - --------------------- Jan. 5 $41.50 $41.17 $42.50 $40.17 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic .copper— 
Domestic refinery at Pe Pie ace OE ae oe a Jan. 6 33.600c 34.150c 33.100c 28.600c 
Taper. Bomuery- Os. a Jan. 6 31.075c 31.525c 30.100c 27.100c 
Lead (New York) at -~--~~-- Jan. 6 12.000c¢ 12.000c 13.000c 13.000c 
Lead: (St. Louis) at__- Sia Jan. 6 11.800¢ 11.800c 12.800c 12.800c 
SHC” CORRS V rr Werth eee as Jan. 6 13.000c 13.000c 13.000c 12.000c 
Zin’ (East- Bt. 100s) 206. =o Jan. 6 12.500c 12.500c 12.500c 11.500c 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%) at------~- Jan. 6 26.000c 26.000c 24.700c 24.700c 
Straits tin (New York) at : Jan. 6 99.250c 98.750c 99.625c 98.875c 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. 8. Government Bonds._.__-_......._- Jan. 12 80.67 79.56 81.65 _ 85.84 
Average corporate ili tae 1 83.40 83.53 84.04 90.20 
J. eee ee eA ens ees Oe ee oe Jan. 12 87.45 87.32 87.86 94.71 
BB unnackocetie — Jan. 12 85.07 85.20 85.85 92.79 
DERN mene -= —— a 83.40 83.40 83.79 89.78 
oo eee ae eR See aR erase eres ere maseren merases amesen an 78.32 78.43 79.13 84.17 
Railroad Group Jan. 12 81.42 81.17 81.78 88.40 
Public. Utilities -Group._........... --—.... ~~. -- -—-- === -- Jan. 12 83.53 83.66 84.17 90.06 
Industrials Gieoup 2a eet =~ Jan. 12 85.46 85.72 85.98 92.20 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. S. Government Bonds Jan. 12 4.51 4.64 4.39 3.84 
PVOT RII CII ale hh he en eee Jan. 12 4.91 4.90 4.86 4.40 
pe SE SE LE i ee Jan. 12 4.60 4.61 4.57 4.09 
Be (tcc aee —— Jan. 12 4.78 4.77 4.72 4.22 
Se ne oe eh) Jan. 12 4.91 4.91 4.88 4.43 
IS ok 5 ee ee anmbpannes Sil, Le 5.33 5.32 5.26 4.85 
Railroad Group Jan. 12 5.07 5.09: 5.04 4.53 
Public Utilities Group._____---__-_---..----~------------- Jan. 12 4.90 4.89 4.85 4.41 
Industrials .Group-.—....--...~.-------—---------------- Jan. 12 4.75 4.73 4.71 4.26 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX__.----------------------- Jan. 12 377.5 376.4 395.1 384.2 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Ondere-raceived (ian) ........_._).-----.-~.-------_-.-=-- Dec. 31 * #221 382 197,621 275,752 365,380 
Production (tons) eR EE Dec. 31 °*138.52 251,626 310,853 320,797 
Pereentae uf aetitte. <3) as == Dec. 31 a 78 gl 55 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end. of period Se a ee ens Dec. 31 **424,821 345,194 438,833 405.256 
OIL, PAINT: AND DR RTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVEEAO ae eee 1 NR acalt aE RR  e Jan. 8 111.61 111.70 113.67 110.38 
ROUND-LOT ._ TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
‘ BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS a agnor 

ransactions cks in which registerea— 

teal Se ~_-- Dec.18 2,529,380 2,781,990 2,695,570 2,785,000 
Stet sei ee ee ee = 26¢. 18 395,460 408,750 419,240 473,130 
Cihée Mie _~ Dec. 18 2,051,060 2,236,990 2,250,120 2,195,750 

Total sales a HPht rae SO Se err Se ee Dec. 18 2,386,520 2,645,740 2,669,360 2,668,880 

Other transacti P _the floor— 

Toul PLease ao Dec. 18 380,040 446,310 379,500 562,100 
Bnéet tee Dec. 18 32,320 25,600 34,100 40,400 
Other sales q.:..... __ Dec. 18 304,280 405,840 403,840 500,160 

Tt’ ca. SERRE Dec. 18 336,600 431,440 437,940 540,560 

Other transactions the floor— 

Total pe eo nrg eal a Dec. 18 826,695 881,108 1,005,310 902,500 
Shert sales ee —_— wec..18 107,330 103,490 240,063 191,780 
nae Dec. 18 788,220 792,482 1,073.473 915,514 

Tm wie a ie ae, cine ee: AB 895,550 895,972 1,313,536 1,107,294 

To -lot.transacttions for- “atcou mbers— , 

Total eee ee eeae om” SnPPIES “9 Sea eeaneds =~ Dec. 18 3,736,315 4,109,408 4,080,380 4,249,600 
nae: Dec. 18 475,110 537,840 693,403 705,310 
ES Pot Sa ARNE LTT STIS it AE STs Dec. 18 3,143,560 3,435,312 3.727,433 3,611,424 

yg ecard _. Dec. 18 3,618,670 3,973,152 4,420,836 4,316,734 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS. AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE ne 
ge LB wy dealers (customers purchases) Bet ee 1:602.745 1,916,269 1.959.235 1,832,249 
Wat anee  o Dec.18 $92,607,588 $97,462,821 $101,064,443 $107,754,083 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )}— aan a cai . 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales--------------~ i = aig are 0675 ee 
Customers’ short 9 ne Dec. 18 1,700,080 1,755,661 - 1,633,355 1.811,986 

Dollar value _ | Ra a ET Dec.18 $82,164,421 $85,326,989 $81,686,253 $93,735,024 

Round-lot sales by dealers— eo "Er . - 

Number of shares—Total sales Deh ee Nec. 18 464,070 476,610 425,630 596,790 
Biaort eelee: ae ne eneneanenanonanane Jec. 18 ; ple tg ota < gah 
Nae ap yam ner RR A NS A A AS Jec. 18 464,070 476,610 425,630 596,790 

clean, 2 aR gaa RET ec. 18 550,650 640,560 738,900 618,110 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— Number of shares__——-~-. 
[OTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Totebsraund-tot sales— ___ Dec. 18 583.160 610.050 833.500 871,810 
hort sales _---.-----~---------$- = nnn ec. 18 16,097,920 17,059.770 17,098.380 19,203,650 
Toe wa en nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nn Dec. 18 16,681,080 17,669,820 17,931,880 19,675,460 
“> AP stein te Gan eet Cee 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 5. DEP1. Ut 
F LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
omma3dity Group— 5 19.0 119.3 
Jan. 5 118.9 118.8 119. 
+ Sl Septem SAE PTE pe 85.1 85.0 85.7 91.6 
Pr ie pro ucts. —__- CESS SCR ee Jan. 5 105.2 104.8 105.5 108.4 
tr papa se ce a ANGER NL RE SEIT Jan. 5 89.1 88.9 89.4 102.1 
+ lad et ter pe ptetrar tee tesa pap ene pa PP Jan. 5 128.6 128.5 128.5 127.3 
All commodities other than farm and foods_.---.--~--~-- “" 
ene : ec 7 

> + aRe : 5 . . reig ‘ru’e runs. “Based on new annual capacity of 147,633,670 tons 
as of —a a ll Hinclusiss- 202.000 barren of 148,570,970 tons. *Number of orders not reported since introduction of 
Monthly investment Piso. rime Western Zine sold on, deliv sred basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


one-half cent’a pounti, _*%Pive’ days efded Dec. 31, 1959. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 
October: 
Total gas sales (M therms)_____ 
Natural gas sales (M therms)___________ 
Manufact’d & mixed gas sales (M therms) 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of October: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal-- 
MOPED CORD Pie 5 per ee es i 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels)_ 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) ____ 
Benzo] output (barrels) e 
Crude oi] imports (barrels)___ tae ae 
Refined product imports (barrels). ________ 
, Indicated consumption domestic and export 


(barrels ) 
Increase all stocks (barrels)______ 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC.— 

Month of October: : : 

Intercity general freight transported by 383 
carriers (in tons) 


BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 


MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of Nov. 
(Millions of dollars): 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale _____ wee SP RPERS, CE Ae 
Retail BB PN es Ce A ES ike. 


Total 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of November 30: 

TOLL CORSUIIER €FOGIE~ Wj bu oc ou ea 
Instalment credit 
PGI i ne a ld Pee 
Other consumer goods__-__ po Sd MEd eg REE REN 
Repairs and modernization loans__ 
ime lu we Site ieee a 
Noninstalment credit _______ ve : 
Single payment loans_______________ weet 
Charge accounts 
Service credit IPR VERE Ne q 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—1947-1949 — 100— 
Month of November: 
All items 
POR keke BO eo ras eS ate 
Co a ee Se ne ee 
Cereal and bakery products___ 
Meats, poultry and fish _________ 
WOMty  DTOUMCUR. goes oe ss 
Fruits and vegetables__________- 
Other tann/a smee wo 
Food away from home (Jan. 1953 == 100) 
Housing 
SR aegt CEE CRin Ea ele ites ae ae. SNe PT 
Cee ge Sheecriceey 
Bond t0eis. and. fel’ OM. oe a 
HIOusee arms © om ee 
mouseneid. operation. 2... 2-2. 
Te a ee ok een 
ee es ee 
Women’s and girls’_____- 
I hg wk 
Other apparel __ 
Transportation 
Private 
ede oe ee a Ne 
OE gg 
Ie SE eo ae 
meaGing ard recreation... 2. ot. 
Other goods--and services__-..._-__----_-~ 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 
Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of October (000’s omitted) _______ 
Revenue from ultimate customers—Month of 


LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS — INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE—Month of October: 

Desth penclits ......-_.—. 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments ___ 
Surrender values 


Policy dividenus ____ 


a a aS ocak lon cenit ms abe ane aes 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
As of Oct. 31 (000’s omitted)________- 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—1910-1914 — 100—As of Nov. 15: 

All Eetth Products... 4.22: = 
Crops So ASS» OR ee eee ee es Ro ep 
Commercial vegetables, fresh__- 
Cotton —_ ee es, inte tan 
Feed, grains and hay__---~--- 
Food grains __ 
ene en ah ee 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Livestock 
Dairy products ~_ 
Meat animals ia eee Be! oe 
Poultry and eggs—__.—-.... 
Wool ae ene nee Se of sates 

U. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 

—As of Dec. 31 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time_-_--- eee > 
Outstanding— 
White wrens pupue Gent... =... = ae 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Treasury : eee Lats 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations —_-- ae eee ae 
Deduct—other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation 


Grand total outstanding--__-_- 
Balance face amount of obligations 
under above authority—_~_- . 


UNLTED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—(000’s omitted): F 
pve he. ) Pe Se eae , Pb 
General funds balance__- 


issuable 


Net. debt owns" Begs tis 
Computed annual rate_ 





*Revised figure. 





Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 

5,931,100 5,500,500 5,605,000 
5,818,500 5,409,000 5,473,600 
112,600 91,500 131,400 
241,264,000 231,733,000 241,378,000 
214,248,000 205,700,000 216,304,000 
26,999,000 26,012,000 25,039,000 
17,000 21,000 35,000 
30,355,000 29,486,000 28,885,000 
17,284,000 21,661,000 25,549,000 
275,644,000 282,695,000 289,639,000 
13,259,000 185,000 6,173,000 
6,454,820 6,364,304 6,244,056 
$51,400 *$51,900 $49,300 
12,500 12,500 12,100 
24,800 24,800 23,500 
$88,700 *$89,200 $84,900 
$50,379 $49,872 $43,970 
38,723 38,421 33,322 
16,669 16,659 14,164 
9,687 9,534 8,452 
2,683 2,653 2,334 

9,684 9,575 8,372 
11,656 11,451 10,648 
4.117 4,050 3,582 
4.614 4,525 4,370 
2,925 2,876 2,696 
125.6 125.5 123.9 
117.9 118.4 119.4 
135.1 115.8 117.6 
134.2 134.1 ~ 134.0 

107.9 109.0 113.5 

416.0 116.1 114.5 
123.4 124.5 121.1 

106.4 107.0 112.6 

117.2 116.9 bh My 
130.4 130.1 128.0 

140.5 140.4 138.4 

127.9% 121.7 118.1 

135.9 135.5 135.8 
104.4 104.1 103.5 

135.4 135.3 132.6 

109.4 109.4 107.7 

109.1 108.9 108.5 
100.9 101.3 100-6 

139.2 138.5 130.3 

93.3 92.9 92.3 

149.0 148.5 144.5 
137.9 137.4 133.6 
196.0 195.9 191.1 

153.0 152.5 147.0 

132.7 132.5 129.1 
120.0 119.7 117.0 

131.6 131.6 127.3 
52,060,775 54,078,612 48,337,741 
$891,122,000 $921,510,000 $821,.511,000 

57,301,024 97,223,230 56,014,065 


$259,500,000 
46,300,000 
9,400,000 
53,400,000 
127,100,000 
114,800,000 


$245,200,000 
44,200,000 
9,300,000 
52,300,000 
112,500,000 
104,300,000 


$244,400,000 
60,400,000 
9,900,000 
53,900,000 
120,200,000 
105,200,000 





$604,500,000 


$251,700,000 


230 

216 

228 
260 
150 

206 
199 
216 
165 
504 
243 
279 
275 
139 
230 


$295,000,000 
290,797,771 


127,146 


$567,800,000 


$252,100,000 


235 
219 
241 
274 
149 
203 
214 
208 
147 
505 
248 
273 
291 
138 
235 


$295,000,000 
290,588,827 
124,471 





$290,924,917 


411,673 


$290,713,299 


412,700 


$594,000,000 


$245,100,000 


247 
218 
234 
273 
143 
201 
241 
210 
121 
498 
273 
272 
329 
161 
202 


$288,000,000 
282,922,423 
108,777 


$283,031,201 
424,227 








$290,513,244 


4,486,755 


$290,924,917 
5,583,376 


$290,300,590 
4,699,409 


$290,713,299 
4,968,027 


$282,606,973 
5,393,026 


$283,031,201 
4,961,203 





$285,341,541 
3.300 


$285,745,272 
3.260% 


$278,069,998 
2.689 Ye 
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Impact of Tight Money on 
Utility Financing Costs 


Continued from page 3 


most $10 billion since the begin- 
ning of 1959. During the same 
period of 1958, the increase was 
only about $300 million. To ob- 
tain lendable funds, banks sold 
government securities. A decline 
of $7 billion in their government 
holdings occurred during the first 
nine months of this year. This 
compared with an increase of 
more than $6 billion in the 1958 
period. The pressure on the mar- 
ket for short-term government 
securities is evident, and it oc- 
curred during a time when the 
government was selling more of 
these securities. Meanwhile con- 
sumer credit continues to increase 
and expenditures for plant and 
equipment by business in 1959 
will be up an estimated 2.8 billion. 

Of special concern has been the 
recent further deterioration of the 
international balance of payments 
of the United States. A $4 billion 
deficit is now estimated for 1959. 
This means that payment for 
merchandise, military expendi- 
tures, government grants and other 
capital outflow have exceeded 
our receipts from exports and 
other sources. Actually, exports 
of merchandise continue to ex- 
ceed imports. Thus, it is grants 
of money and other factors that 
have created the imbalance. The 
net result has been a continuing 
reduction in the supply of gold, 
a factor tending to reduce the 
lending capacity of our banking 
system. 


Senior Money Costs 


These are some of the causes 
of tight money and rising interest 
rates. It has been the unusual 
rate of increase in aggregate in- 
debtedness that made money costs 
rise so sharply. Yields on public 
utility bonds are currently the 
highest since 1934 but still con- 
siderably lower than in earlier 
years. The prime loan rate at 5% 
since last September is well above 
the rate of the early 1930’s when 
the demand for money was small. 

Actually, in viewing the indi- 
cated cost of debt money, it is the 
after-tax “out-of-pocket” cost 
which is of major significance to 
the issuing company. While in- 
terest rates are currently at their 
highest level since 1934, the ef- 
fective rate, after Federal income 
taxes, is now less than half the 
figure of 25 years ago. This natu- 
rally is attributable to the cur- 
rent 52% income tax rate com- 
pared with a rate of less than 
14% in 1934. We are now so ac- 
customed to high taxes that it is 
sometimes difficult to remember 
that it was not until 1940 that the 
corporate rate exceeded 20%. 


Since our entire economy, as 
well as money costs, is influenced 
by the capital needs of the Fed- 
eral Government, the nature of 
the debt of the government and 
the interest rates on this debt are 
of fundamental importance. The 
marketable debt of the govern- 
ment totaled $178 billion at the 
close of fiscal 1959, about $28 
billion higher than five years 
earlier. The government has pri- 
marily financed its deficits by 
Treasury bills and certificates. 
This policy is inflationary since 
short-term issues are purchased 
in large quantities by commercial 
banks. Payment to the govern- 
ment is made by creating deposits 
for the Treasury, thereby adding 
directly to spendable funds. As 
a consequence, the government 
now finds itself in the difficult 
position of having over 40% of 
the marketable debt maturing 
within one year. 

The present average interest 
rate on the government’s market- 
able debt is about 2.9%, which is 
just not indicative of current 
Treasury costs. Last October a 
5% coupon was required to mar- 
ket about a 5-year note. In ob- 


serving recent yields of Treasury 
issues with varying maturities 
from one to 15 years, it may be 
noted that higher yields prevailed 
at the shorter maturities. With- 
out an analysis, this would indi- 
cate that investors are prepared 
to lend their money for long pe- 
riods at a smaller interest rate 
than for shorter-term loans. 
Therefore, this yield curve is 
the opposite of what we might 
expect. This paradox is due to 
factors influencing — both 
short- and long-term maturities. 
Shorter-term yields are high be- 
cause of a “congested” condition 
that presently exists. The Treas- 
ury has been issuing a substan- 
tial amount of short-term obli- 
gations. At the same time, banks 
and others have been liquidating 
holdings with similar maturity 
dates to reinvest the proceeds in 
higher yielding paper. Longer- 
term issues are at lower yields 
because they are held by more 
“genuine” investors who are not 
in and out of the market so fre- 
quently. Furthermore, due to the 
discount prices of the longer- 
term maturities, a portion of the 
return is taxable as a capital gain 
rather than ordinary income. 
Thus it is clear that it would be 
currently impossible for the gov- 
ernment to issue a long-term 
bond at the present statutory ceil- 
ing of 4%4%. Moreover, a new 
issue at par would probably re- 
quire a higher interest rate than 
the present going yield. 


The impact of all of these fac- 
tors upon interest rates required 
to market bonds of utility com- 
panies is well recognized. Never- 
theless, a review of the record of 
the past 10 years may be of 
value. The record, of course, 
shows the present relatively high 
level of yields. Of more interest 
is the spread between new offer- 
ing yields and yields on previ- 
ously outstanding or seasoned 
bonds when the general money 
market becomes tight. Since 
yields on seasoned issues reflect 
only occasional sales of small 
blocks contrasted with substan- 
tial amounts of new offerings, 
this spread is only natural. This 
was particularly in evidence in 
1953 and 1957, and the same 
situation also prevails currently. 


Before leaving the subject of 
debt money, there is another 
point that deserves attention. It 
has occasionally been stated that 
the debt ratio of the electric util- 
ity industry has been increasing 
fairly rapidly. We do not believe 
that the facts actually support 
this viewpoint or that the present 
ratio is high. During the 10 years 
from 1949 to 1958 investor-owned 
electric utilities sold approxi- 
mately $11.4 billion of long-term 
debt securities. This amounted to 
66% of total new money financ- 
ing by the industry in those years. 
Despite bond issues of this mag- 
nitude, the debt segment of total 
capitalization only rose from 
49.1% at the end of 1948 to 52.4% 
in 1958. Meanwhile the pre- 
ferred stock component of capi- 
talization declined by an amount 
approaching the increase in debt. 


Preferred Stocks Costs 


Nineteen fifty-nine has not even 
been a normal year with respect 
to preferred stock financings. 
Ordinarily, the cost of raising new 
preferred stock money will trend 
with bond interest rates, with a 
spread to reflect the difference in 
risk. Before considering extraor- 
dinary factors now bearing on 
preferred stock costs, let’s first 
take a look at the record. 


An analysis of new offering 
yields of electric utility pre- 
ferreds during the last 10 years 
compared with representative 
everages of seasoned preferred 
stocks shows that while yields on 
seasoned issues have not flue- 
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tuated too substantially, there 
have been wide changes in the 
individual new issue yields. Fur- 
thermore, there is no definite re- 
lationship between new issue 
yields and “going yields” as ex- 
pressed by averages other than 
that the new issue yields are 
higher. This is to be expected 
in a period of rising money costs. 

In the past 10 years about 12% 
of the new money raised by in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities 
consisted of preferred stock 
money. When money is tight the 
market for preferreds has been 
known to “dry up.” In 1957, for 
instance, when money costs rose, 
only 10 electric preferred issues 
were marketed. They totaled 
about 4% of -.the new money 
raised that year. For the entire 
year 1959, it is estimated that 
preferreds will represent about 
5% of total new money financing 
by the electric utility industry. 

More recently a new and in- 
triguing development involving 
preferred stock financing has oc- 
curred. Since enactment of The 
Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959, renewed interest 
has been created in preferred 
stocks as investments for life in- 
surance companies. A new and 
complicated formula for deter- 
mining taxable investment in- 
come for these companies has 
placed a premium on dividend 
income as compared to interest 
income. The exact impact of the 
law on any particular insurance 
company will depend upon the 
nature of its investments. It will 
also be influenced by the extent 
of the company’s group annuity 
business. The law provides for 
eventual tax exemption of invest- 
ment income on pension plan re- 
serves of life insurance com- 
panies. 

A recent example of the impact 
of this development upon rela- 
tive financing costs will illustrate 
this point. Last October, North- 
ern Natural Gas Company sold a 
preferred stock issue to the public 
on a 5.60% basis. At the same 
time the U. S. Treasury was mar- 
keting a 5% note. The spread 
between the two was unusually 
small when considering the dif- 
ferent qualities involved. Two 
years earlier, when money was 
not as tight, a Northern Natural 
preferred was sold on a 5.80% 
basis. Both issues contained 
similar sinking fund provisions. 
We have also observed quite a 
narrowing in the yield spread be- 
tween bond and preferred stock 
averages. 

In estimating near future pre- 
ferred stock financing costs, it is 
now desirable to determine the 
relative values of dividend and 
interest yields to life insurance 
companies. 


Cost of Common Stock Capital 


The outlook for common stock 
capital costs is a subject really 
entitled to a separate presenta- 
tion. It should give consideration 
to general stock market trends, 
shifting emotions and philosophies 
of investors, relative costs among 
industries and different types of 
securities, and the nature of the 
flow of funds into equity securi- 
ties. While it is impossible to deal 
with all of these matters at this 
time, I do want to give some of 
our thoughts on this very im- 
portant subject. 

A good starting point would be 
to consider a very popular topic, 
a comparison of bond and com- 
mon stock costs. The historical 
spread between higher yielding 
common stocks and lower yielding 
bonds has continuously narrowed 
until 1958 when this position was 
reversed. In fact, the present 
spread between the _ earnings- 
price ratio and bond yields is not 
too different from the spread be- 
tween bond and stock yields of 
about three years ago. While the 
cost of common stock money 
properly involves consideration of 
the historical earnings-price ratio, 
the fairest indicators of such costs 
are future earnings and dividends. 

Where does this bond-stock 


yield relationship go from here? 
Will the historical relationship 
return? Why should investors pre- 
fer lower yielding stocks to bonds? 
Let’s see if a little more evidence 
can permit some reasonable con- 
clusions. 


To obtain this additional evi- 
dence requires a determination of 
just how an investor in utility 
stocks is faring. Sometimes it is 
maintained that investors’ in 
utilities have not been doing 
well when contrasted with the 
performance of industrial stocks. 
This viewpoint is sometimes docu- 
mented: by a comparison of in- 
dustrial. and utility stock aver- 
ages. However, despite the better 
performance of the former, many 
of the most informed investing 
groups hold substantial amounts 
of utility stocks. Consequently, 
the question arises whether 
proper conclusions can be drawn 
by comparing the performance of 
industrial and utility stock aver- 
ages without considering the 
composition of these averages. 


Superior Utility Stocks’ 
Performance 


To reach some conclusions, we 
have compiled a new common 
stock average. It consists of the 
15 electric companies with at 
least a 10-year market price 
record which were represented at 
Ebasco’s Annual Executives’ Con- 
ference in 1958. A weighted aver- 
age was compiled with adjust- 
ments made for stock splits and 
stock dividends. The record shows 
that the market performance of 
this group since 1950 was sub- 
stantially better than representa- 
tive averages of either industrial 
or utility stocks. A rise of 257% 
occurred on a per share basis, 
adjusted for splits and stock divi- 
dends. Now, while a carefully 
selected group of so-called 
“growth” industrials would prob- 
ably show a larger gain, this 
record is most impressive. More- 
over, the stocks in our average 
have not been individually se- 
lected. 


Just how good this performance 
has been is shown by the follow- 
ing figures. Since 1950 the aver- 
age of these companies had a 
compounded annual rate of in- 
crease of 1442% in common stock 
market price per share, 7% in 
dividends per share, and 6%4,% in 
earnings per share. This record 
has been superior in all three 
categories to the performance of 
recognized industrial or utility 
stock averages. With these in- 
creases, is it really suprising to 
have lower yields on common 
stocks than bonds? As a caution- 
ary note, it should be remembered 
that more than half of the price 
increase during the period from 
1950 to 1959 stemmed from the 
willingness of investors to in- 
crease the rate of appraisal of 
earnings—in other words, from a 
rise in the price-earnings ratio. 
It does not appear reasonable to 
believe that this trend will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Surely one of 
the major future imponderables 
is the frequently changing psy- 
chology of investors. 


Conclusion as to Outlook 


At this point I should like to 
look ahead a bit. Although pre- 
dictions at best constitute a hazar- 
dous occupation, I want to give 
our views with a minimum of 
hedging. 

The demand for both long-term 
and short-term investment funds 
in 1960 should continue at a very 
high level. Expenditures by busi- 
ness for plant and equipment 
should be at an increasing rate. 
The impact of the steel strike 
will influence inventory build-up 
well into 1960. Certain financings 
that were delayed due to sharply 
rising interest rates this past fall 
may have to come to market and 
this might cause some temporary 
congestions on the calendar. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to forsee 


anything other than higher in- 


. . Thursday, January 14, 1960 


terest rates during the first ha}; 
of 1960. 

Nevertheless, it is our view that 
by the end of 1960, interest rate. 
may be easier than the condition, 
existing during earlier portions 
of the year. It is clear, though 
that money in 1960 will general], 
be in tight supply. 7 

Our thoughts concerning the 
possibility of somewhat lower jn- 
terest rates later in ’60 are jn- 
fluenced by various factors. The 
recent sharp rate of increase of 
aggregate indebtedness should not 
continue throughout the year. | 
had been encouraging to hope foy 
a balanced Federal budget for the 
year ended next June contrasted 
with the recent $12.5 billion defj- 
cit. However, the impact of the 
steel strike may now be working 
against this hope. Actually, we 
think that as June draws to a 
close, the government will be 
very much in the position of 
some of our good industria] 
friends who look hard for year- 
end adjustments to improve their 
picture. Moreover, it is reason- 
able to expect the President’s 
budget message this month to 
forecast at least a small surplus 
for the fiscal year ended June 
1961. 

We believe that Congress will 
again be asked to raise the 41% 
interest ceiling on government is- 
sues with a 5-year and longer 
maturity. If this is accomplished 
it will relieve the pressure on 
shorter-term maturities. While it 
may temporarily increase com- 
petition for longer-term invest- 
ment funds, greater flexibility on 
the part of the Treasury should 
be helpful since it would retard 
inflationary pressures. In addition, 
the relatively high cost of money 
may become a campaign issue, 
and political considerations may 
have a substantial impact upon 
the future of interest rates. 
Through it all, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve may be expected to 
be primarily interested in com- 
bating inflation and the mainte- 
nance of sound credit policies. 

Certain impressive corrective 
steps are being taken by the gov- 
ernment to improve the balance 
of payments. This is encouraging 
even though the problem may not 
be solved in the near future. 
These steps include: 

(1) Pressure on European coun- 
tries to remove import restric- 
tions. 


(2) An increasing effort to have 
more participation by European 
countries in loans to underdevel- 
oped countries. 


(3) A new requirement of The 
Development Loan Fund, and 
possibly of the I. C. A., that loans 
to underdeveloped countries nor- 
mally be spent on American goods. 
In reality, the past outflow of 
gold is more evidence of strength 
and recovery abroad than weak- 
ness here. 

Looking further ahead during 
the next decade, construction ex- 
penditures of $45 billion are es- 
timated for the investor-owned 
electric industry and $28 billion 
for the gas industry. This indi- 
cates the need for large amounts 
of new money during the 1960's 
Despite this, we are confident 
that if rate increases are aggres- 
sively applied for as needed, the 
future growth of the industry in- 
dicated by these figures will con- 
tinue to make utility securities 
attractive. 


ee 


*Based on a talk by Mr. Schlesinger 
before the Thirtieth Annual Executive 
Conference of Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York City. 


Seminole Securities 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Akiba 
Silberberg is now conducting his 
investment business under the 
firm name of Seminole Securities 
Co. Offices are maintained in the 
Bessemer Building, and a branch 
is located at 1627 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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STATE OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 5 
there is a lot of talk about no 
price increase before then. 

This is not necessarily the case, 


the magazine says. Steel compa- 
nies {ace immediate cost increases 
due to immediate boosts in fringe 
penefits. 

However, price hikes in steel 


will not necessarily be applied 
“across the board” when they do 
come, “Iron Age” says. It is possi- 
ble some companies will raise 


prices several months before 
others do. The metalworking 
magazine notes that a dual price: 
system has existed in the past 
when the market has been tight. 
And the present market is strong 
enough to support such prices. 

First price increases will un- 
doubtedly come in products in 
shortest supply — sheet and strip. 
These types of steel are used ex- 
tensively for consumer durable 
goods such as automobiles and 
appliances. 

One automaker has already 
gone on record that it would in- 
crease its prices if the price of 
steel goes up. Others would prob- 
ably follow such a lead. However, 
one event could keep higher ma- 
terial costs from showing up in 
1960 model cars. If there is no 
steel price increase until mid- 
summer, it’s unlikely automakers 
would boost prices so near the 
end of their model year. The in- 
crease would then be tacked onto 
next year’s cars, “Iron Age” says. 

Settlement with the major steel 
producers hasn’t solved all of the 
labor problems of all of the steel 
producers. A _ signifieant number 
operated during the strike under 
contract extensions. 

Extension agreements contained 
provisions for applying economic 
benefits of the new contract ret- 
roactively. However, the new 
contract doesn’t provide for an 
immediate wage increase. Instead, 
the companies have taken over 
payment of life, accident and 
health insurance programs. 

As an equivalent to these pay- 
ments, the union is asking, gen- 
erally, lump sum payment of. 8 
cents an hour for each hour 
worked under extensions. 


Steelmakers to Go on Production 
Boom With Labor Peace Assured 


Steelmakers will go on a pro- 
duction spree in the first half and 
pour a record 70 million tons of 
steel now that labor peace is as- 
sured, “Steel,” the metalworking 
weekly, predicted. 

Demand from major users — 
automotive, construction, appli- 
ances, and containers — is strong 
and most steel users want to re- 
build stocks to normal levels. 

Steelmakers’ efforts to. ship at 
Capacity are being hindered by a 
Shortage of trucks and _ trailers. 
Steel buyers in. out-of-the-way 
places can expect some trouble in 
getting early deliveries. 

Last week, steelmakers operated 

their furnaces at.95% of the in- 
dustry’s 1960 capacity, producing 
2,707,000 tons. The 1960 annual 
Capacity of 148,570,970 tons, is up 
1.9 million tons from 1959’s. 
_ The prospect of record spending 
for capital equipment ‘signals. a 
busy — and profitable — year for 
makers of equipment used by the 
metalworking industries. 

_Metalworking plans to order 
$5.65 billion worth of equipment 
in the coming 12 months — 24% 
above last year’s purchases, ac- 
cording to a survey of metalwork- 
Ing companies by “Steel.” The 
bulk of the orders will be placed 
In the first half. For nine types 
Of equipment, here’s how the dol- 
lar volume of orders in the first 
half of 1960 will compare with 
that of 1959’s last half: 


: Steelmaking equipment, up 


Foundry equipment, up 10%. 
Machine tools, up 18%. 


Material 
up 20%. 

Joining and assembly equip- 
ment, up 19%. 

- Testing and inspection equip- 
ment, up 23%. 

Cleaning and finishing equip- 
ment, up 52%. 

Heat treating equipment, u 
14%. i 


Presses and press brakes, up 
19%. 


Most metalworkers think they’ll 
experience a banner year with no 
serious shortages of steel or any 
other material to worry about in 
1960. But 45 out of 50 executives 
interviewed by “Steel” think steel 
prices will be raised eventually. 

“Steel” believes across. the 
board boosts in quotations are un- 
likely before next Dec. 1 when 
the first wage increase goes into 
effect. But selective raises will 
come before then. Extra charges 
also may be increased. Specialty 
items requiring a lot of production 
manhours are prime candidates 
for early action. 

Not all steel products may be 
affected. Competition from alumi- 
num may discourage increases in 
stainless steel. Prices of barbed 
wire, nails, and fence can not be 
hiked because foreign producers 
are underselling American makers 
now. 

Nonferrous prices will be influ- 
enced by the steel settlement as 
well. 

The scrap industry expects 1960 
to be a good year, but it continues 
to be concerned about the down- 
trend in purchased scrap brought 
about by technological advances 
in steelmaking. For example, the 
ratio of scrap consumption to steel 
production was 39% in 1956. It 
is expected to drop to 27% in 1960. 

“Steel’s” price composite on 
steelmaking scrap last week held 
at $41.33 a gross ton. Market sen- 
timent, however, has been buoyed 
by the steel labor peace. 


Steel Output Based on 95.3% of 
Jan. 1, 1960 Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of the steel companies 
will average *169.0% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 11, 1960, equivalent to 2,715,- 
000 tons of ingot and steel castings 
(based on average weekly pro- 
duction of 1947-49). These figures 
represent no change from _ the 
actual levels achieved in the week 
beginning Jan. 4. [ED. NOTE: 
The strike in the steel industry 
which began July 15 was ended 
by mutual agreement on Tuesday, 
Jan. 5.] 

Actual output for the week be- 
ginning Jan. 4 was equal to 
95.3% of the utilization of the 
Jan. 1, 1960 annual capacity of 
148,570,970 net tons. Estimated 
percentage for this week’s fore- 
cast, based on that capacity, is 
95.3%. 

A month ago the operating rate 
(based on 1947-49 weekly produc- 
tion) was *169.7% and production 
2,726,000 tons. A year ago the ac- 
tual weekly production was placed 
at 2,111,000 tons, or *131.4%. 


* *Index of production is based on aver- 
age weekly production for 1947-49. 


Auto Industry Set for 37-Month 
Production High 


The auto industry backed up 
plans for a 37-month production 
high last week with reports of a 
surge in year-end retail sales on 
both the new and used car fronts, 
Ward’s Automotive Reports said. 


The statistical agency said Dec. 
21-31 new car sales jumped 31.7% 
above Dec. 11-20, with used car 
buying up 8%, ending the drouth 
in showroom traffic resulting 
from the now settled steel dispute. 

Ward’s said the 148,200 new 
cars retailed in the December 
close-out period was the highest 
since late October. The resultant 
average of 16,467 sales daily was 
31.7% above Dec. 11-20 when the 


handling equipment, 
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rate was 12,500 daily on 
strength of 100,000 deliveries. 
October ended with new car sales 
averaging 18,800 a day. 


The reporting service counted 


99.3% of the Rambler level. 


It added, that the 
ended 1959 with new car inven- 


ear production is 


is the heaviest turnout 
167,567 cars were assembled dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 8, 1956. 

Ward’s said compact cars ac- 
counted for an estimated 36,000 
units or 22% of last week’s in- 


24,197 units which accounted for 


production (112,113). 


If the industry continues its 
present daily production rate of 
about 32,500 units, Ward’s said, 
January output would result in an 
estimated 650,000-plus car assem- 
blies. 
schedules, which are almost cer- 


units. 


Carloadings Show 3.2% Gain 
Above 1959 Week 


the 28.1% above; and new orders were 
16.9% below. 


Business Failures Up Moderately 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
361,700 domestic built new car ures increased to 242 in the week 
sales for entire December com- ended Jan. 7 from 226 in the pre- 
pared with 374,700 in November ceding week, 
and 526,700 in October. It said Bradstreet, Inc. Despite this rise, 
compact cars totaled 257,000 sales casualties 
in the fourth quarter, with the lower than the 321 in the similar 
December volume of 86,700 being week of last year and the 324 in 
featured by Ford Falcon sales at 1958. Also, mortality was down 
22% from the prewar level of 312 
industry in_the comparable week of 1939. 
Failures with liabilities of $5,- 
tories of 575,000 units slightly 900 or more rose to 216 from 200 
above forecast. GM Corp., show- in the previous week, but re- 
ing good strength, bit off 45.5% mained noticeably below the 282 
of Dec. 21-31 sales, Ford: Motor of this size last year. Small cas- 
30.6%, Chrysler Corp., 14.2% AM ualties, those involving liabilities 
Corp., 7.1% and S-P Corp., 2.6%. under $5,000, held steady at 26, 
According to Ward’s passenger the same as a week earlier, and 
expected to Compared with 39 in the corre- 
reach a 37-month high of 162,952 Sponding week of 1959. Liabilities 
units for week ended Jan. 9. This Tanged above $100,000 for 23 of 
since the week’s failures as against 26 
in the preceding week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Lowest Since November 1949 
A fractional decline this week 
dustry output. Thi F brought the wholesale food price 

nl. cg ee index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
21% of last week’s passenger car Street, Inc., to the lowest level 
since November 1949. On Jan. 5, 
the index fell 0.7% to $5.70 from 
$5.74 a week earlier, and it was 
below the year ago $6.24. 
The current level was the lowest 
since Nov. 14, 1949 when it was 
Heav Saturd $5.68. 

y, Saturday Work "Higher in wholesale cost this 
tain to occur during the month, Week were flour, corn, lard, coffee, 
would boost January production Cottonseed oil, 
to the expected level of 700,000 Potatoes, steers and hogs. Com- 
modities quoted lower were rye, 
oats, hams, butter, sugar, eggs and 


reported Dun & 
considerably 


The index represents the sum 


(195) 43 


terest in steers and prices ad- 
vanced somewhat. Although lamb 
receipts dipped appreciably, buy- 
ing was steady and prices rose 
fractionally. In contrast to the 
rise in hog prices, lard prices 
dipped moderately from the prior 
week. 

Although trading on the New 
York Cotton Exchange expanded 
during the week, prices were 
fractionally lower. Exports of 
cotton for the current season 
through Jan. 5 were estimated at 
2,088,000 bales, compared with 1,- 
243,000 bales in the comparable 
period last season. 


Clearance Sales Help Retail 
Trade Exceed Year Ago 


Traditional January clearance 
sales promotions stimulated con- 
sumer buying this week, and 
over-all retail trade was up ap- 
preciably over the similar week a 
year ago. Shoppers were most 
interested in furniture, television 
sets, linens and women’s Winter 
apparel. With dealer stocks a 
little more plentiful, sales of new 
passenger cars rose substantially 
from a week earlier and were 
close to a year ago, according to 
scattered reports. 

The total dollar volume of retail 
trade in the week ended this 
Wednesday was 4 to 8% higher 
than a year ago, according to spot 
estimates collected by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 
‘year earlier levels by the follow- 
ing percentages: New England 
and Mountain +6 to +10; Middle 
Atlantic +5 to +9; East North 
Central and West North Central 
+4 to +8; South Atlantic and 
East South Central +3 to +7; 
Pacific Coast +2 to +6; West 
South Central +1 to +5. 


Loading of revenue freight for total of the price per pound of 31 


the week ended Jan. 2, 


1960, raw foodstuffs and meat in general 


totaled 483,012 cars, the Associa- use. It is not a cost-of-living in- 


tion of American Railroads an- 


dex. Its chief function is to show 


nounced. This was an increase of the general trend of food prices 


14,793 cars or 3.2% 
corresponding week in 1959, and 
an increase of 10,728 cars or 2.3% 
above the corresponding week in 
1958. 


above the at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index Down Appreciably 


Reflecting lower prices on lard, 


Loadings in the week of Jan. 2, sugar, hides, rubber, and steel 


were 14,260 cars or 3.0% above scrap, 
price level fell appreciably in the 
latest week. The Daily Wholesale 
Commodity Price Index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., stood 


the preceding week. 


Electric Output 5.6% Above 
1959 Week 


the general commodity 


The amount of electric energy at 273.63 (1930-32—100) on Jan. 
distributed by the electric light 11, compared with 275.91 a week 
and power industry for the week earlier and 274.41 on the corre- 
ended Saturday, Jan. 9, was esti- sponding date a year ago. 


mated at 14,308,000,000 kwh., ac- 


Trading in most grains edged 


cording to the Edison Electric In- up slightly during the week, and 


stitute. Output was 883,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous 
week’s preliminary total of 13,- 
425,000,000 kwh. and showed a 
gain of 754,000,000 kwh., or 5.6% 
above that of the comparable 1959 
week. 


Lumber Shipments Reflect 28.1% 
Jump Over 1959 Week 


Lumber shipments of 461 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 11.4% 
above production during the holi- 
day week ended Jan. 2, 1960, and 


prices 
higher. Although volume in corn 
showed little change from the 
prior week, offerings were lim- 
ited and prices moved higher. 
Limited supplies helped rye prices 
climb moderately, but trading was 
unchanged. 


finished fractionally 


There was a fractional decline 


in wheat prices despite active 
trade and lower offerings. In- 
creased buying at the end of the 
week helped oats prices move up 
somewhat from a week earlier. 
Soybeans prices were steady in- 
fluenced by light offerings and 


28.1% higher than in the same jnereased activity in the oil and 


week in 1959. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
6.3% below production. Unfilled 
orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 39% of gross stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders were equivalent to 20 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks were equiv- 
alent to 47 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
0.6% below production; new 
orders were 0.3% below produc- 
tion. 


Compared with the previous 
(holiday) week ended Dec. 26, 
1959, production of reporting mills 
was 2.7% below; shipments were 
96% above; new orders were 
22.1% below. Compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago, 


meal markets. 


Activity in most sugar markets 
showed little change from a week 
earlier and prices were down 
somewhat. Both domestic and ex- 
port buying of flour was sluggish 
and prices remained close to the 
prior week. 


Rice prices were steady despite 
increased domestic and export 
buying. Pakistan contracted for 
sizable quantities of rice and 
business from Cuba was expected 
shortly. Coffee trading moved up 
appreciably during the week and 
prices were slightly higher. There 
was a slight rise in cocoa prices 
at the end of the week following 
a moderate rise in purchases. 

Hog receipts in Chicago ad- 
vanced appreciably from the prior 
week; trading was up moderately 


production of reporting mills was and prices were. slightly higher. 


21.6% 


above; shipments were Increased receipts stimulated in- 


Merrill Lynch Office 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated has opened a branch 
office at 31 Main Street, East, 
under the direction of Edward C. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 











'— REGULAR 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND | 


= The Board of Directors has 
declared this day 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 102 
This is a regular quarterly 
dividend of 


25¢ uate 


Payable on February 15, 1960 
to holders of record at close 
of business January 20, 1960 
Milton C. Baldridge ‘ 
Secretary 
January 7, 1960 


THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 








COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 107 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared the following 

dividend: 
22% cents per share on the 
mmon Stock, payable 
March 15, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business February 

15, 1960. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

By Arden E. Firestone, 
Secretar 


January 12, 1960 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBGER 
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WASHINGTON AND YOU 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


——— 














WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
Presidential campaign is under- 
way, and it is going to get 
spirited by the time the _sap 
begins to flow in the springtime. 
{t will be feverish by the Fourth 
of July, if not before. 

As of now there appears to be 
no doubt that Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon will be the 
Republican nominee, unless 
some dramatic development oc- 
curs. The big question in Wash- 
ington, unanswered of course, 
is: Whom will the Democrats 
nominate? 

No one knows, of course, but 
there is more and more specula- 
tion behind the stage in the Na- 
tion’s Capital to the effect that 
unless Senator John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts grabs off the 
nomination early at the Los 
Angeles convention in July, 
Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri is likely to get the 
nomination. 

The Senator from the “Show 
Me” state is already being de- 
scribed by some as the ‘“‘Missouri 
Compromise.” 


Meantime, John Kennedy, 
Harvard educated and the only 
Catholic to make a major bid 
for the Presidency since Al 
Smith in 1928, is the most pop- 
ular Yankee political figure in 
the South today. Although Gov- 
ernor Smith lost four Southern 
States, he rolled up his greatest 
strength in Dixie. 


Opening Gun 

The Democrats are getting 
ready to kick off their 1960 
Presidential campaign in the 
Nation’s Capital, Saturday night, 
Jan. 23, at Washington's largest 
banquet hall at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. Approximately 2,- 
400 Democrats will attend the 
$100-a-plate dinner. 





Limited Risk—Unlimited Profit 


on Stock Market Transactions 
How with a put or call option, risk limited 
to the cost of the option ‘maybe a few 
hundred dollars}, you can make unlimited 
profits ‘possibly thousands of dollars in 
90 days) is explained in this clear, simple 
book 


Understanding 
PUT and CALL 
Options 


by HERBERT FILER 


=1 authority 


Thousands of successful traders and pro- 
fessionals purchase ‘‘buy and ‘‘sell’’ 
options ‘call and put) because they know 
these options can make big profits for 
them and also can protect unrealized 
paper’ profits on the stocks they own 
This book shows how they do it and 
now you too can make maximum profits 
on minimum investment It shows also 
how you can sell options on your own 
Stock to increase income, where and how 
to buy and sell puts and calls, how to use 
them to make capital gains instead of 
short-term profits, how to use options to 
protect profits on your stocks, etc 
This bock costs you only $3.00. 
help you make a fortune 

And you can 
and mail this 


It can 


examine it Free. Fill in 
coupon todas 





To your favorite bookseller. or 

CROWN Publishers, Dept. A-7. 

419 Park Avenue South, New York ae 
Please send me Herbert Filer’s Under- 
Standing Put and Call Options for 16 da: 
free examination 

If not convinced that it ca 

many times over, I may retur: 

nothing. Otherwise I wil] pa 

plus the postage charge wit 

payment in full 


Name 
Address 
City 


(] Save postage. Check here 
enclose check or money 
We Day postage. Same monevback 





It promises to be the biggest 
political shindig between now 
and the National Convention. 
At least seven Democratic hope- 
fuls. and probably more, will 
speak. Former President Harry 
S. Truman of course will be 
present. Although he is not 
listed as a speaker, more than 
likely he will have a blast or 
two to deliver at the Republi- 
cans. 


In addition to Senators Sym- 
ington and Kennedy, other 
speech-making hopefuls will be 
Senators Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas: Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota; Governors Edmund 
“Pat” Brown of California: 
Robert Meyner of New Jersey, 
and G. Mennen “Soapy” Wil- 
liams of Michigan. 


Former Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, the Demo- 
crats’ standard bearer in 1952 
and again in 1956, will be there. 
Although he isn’t listed for a 
speech, he unquestionably will 
be heard from. It may be that 
Mr. Stevenson will be the 
party’s nominee for a_ third 
time, but there is growing doubt 
in Washington that he will get 
the nomination. 


Chapman-Bowles Toastmasters 


One of Former President Tru- 
man’s cabinet officers, Oscar 
Chapman, is heading the big 
dinner. Mr. Chapman will be 
the toastmaster in one of the 
banquet halls, and Representa- 
tive Chester Bowles of Con- 
necticut, will be the toastmaster 
in the adjoining hall. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bowles, a liberal, would 
like very much to have the 
nomination himself. 


There is a report in Wash- 
ington that Connecticut’s con- 
vention delegates are expected 
to go along with Senator Ken- 
nedy on the first ballot or two. 
Then they may switch to Mr. 
Bowles, said an authority on 
Connecticut politics as he spec- 
ulated about the future. 


The Running Mates? 

What about a Democratic Vice- 
Presidential candidate? This 
question is asked over and over 
again, not only about the Demo- 
cratic prospects. but about the 
Republican Vice-Presidential 
prospects. It is entirely too 
early to come up with any 
solid prospects. 

However, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the Democrats are not 
going to nominate two United 
States Senators regardless of 
the geography they may repre- 
sent in the Congress. 

Perhaps one of the best Vice- 
Presidential prospects in the 
Democratic camp at this time is 
Governor Leroy Collins of Flor- 
ida. Governor Collins, who is 
fairly liberal, has been Chair- 
man of the National Governors 
Conference, and has also been 
Chairman of the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference. 

The chief executive of the 
fast-growing Southern state 
would not be in the picture at 
all, of course, if Senator Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son of Texas should get the 
nomination. Obviously the pro- 
fessional politicians, who control 
the political conventions, would 
not take two men from the same 
part of the country. They like 
to spread the geography on the 
ground that it is good politics. 

Vice-President Nixon's run- 
ning mate, assuming he is the 
Republican nominee, certainly 
will not be a Far Westerner. 
He might be a Mid-Westerner 
fike House Minority Leader 
Charles Halleck of Indiana or 
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“They discussed the impact of world affairs on the 


stock market—the government’s fiscal 


policy— and 


the shape of that redhead in the building across the 
way.’”’ 











an Easterner like William 
Pierce Rogers of New York. 


GOP Dinner Set 


The Republicans are getting 
ready to put on their own big 
dinner in the Nation’s Capital 
on Jan. 27. There will be 80 
similar fund-raising Republican 
banquets across the country. 
Each will be addressed by 
President Eisenhower who will 
speak from Los Angeles via a 
closed television circuit. Most 
of the dinners will be $100-a- 
plate, but some will be $50 and 
$25 a plate, depending on the 
locality. 

[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.| 


Howe-Kreunen Branch 
MILLINGTON, Tenn. — Howe- 
Kreunen Company has opened a 
branch office at 7820 Sherman 
Road under the direction of Henry 
F. Haeling. 


Loeb, Rhoades Branch 
KINGSTON, N. Y.—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 336 Clinton Ave. 
under the management of Frank 
Hoornbeek. 


Brown & Co. in Boston 
BOSTON, Mass.—Brown & Co, is 
now conducting its investment 
business from offices at 8 Beach 
Street. George A. 
principal. 


3rown is a 


Businessman’s 


BOOKSHELF 











Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws, 1960—Edwin B. Moran, W. 
Randolph Montgomery, William C. 
Porth and Ernest A. Rovelstad, 
editorial board — National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, 229 
Park Avenue South, New York 3, 
N. Y. (cloth), $12.00. 


Federal Budget and “The General 
Welfare” — Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (paper), 50¢ (quantity 
prices on request). 


Ford Foundation Annual Report, 
1959—The Ford Foundation, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. (paper). 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
—73rd Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1959— 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office; 
Washington 25, D. C. (cloth), $1.75. 


State of the Dollar—An excerpt 
from the Report of the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities, presented at 
the 1959 Convention Meeting— 
Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities, The American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (paper). 
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Jan. 15, 1960 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders Asso. 


ciation 25th annual Mid-Winter 
Dinner. 


Jan. 20, 1960 (Kansas City, Mo.) 
Kansas City Security Traders As- 
sociation annual Winter Dinner 
at University Club. 


Jan. 20, 1960 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual meeting and dinner at 
the Hotel Barclay. 


Jan. 25, 1960 (Chicago, Il.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation National Committee meet- 
ing at the Ambassador West. 


Jan, 25, 1960 (Chicago, Il.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Chicago, Inc. Mid-Winter Party at 
the Guild Room of ‘the Ambassa- 
dor West. 


Feb. 1-2, 1960 (Dallas, Texas) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors at Sheraton Dallas Hotel. 


Feb. 3, 1960 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit annual win- 


ter party at Sheraton. Cadillac 
Hotel. 


Feb. 12, 1960 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Security Traders Associa- 
tion Winter Dinner. 


Feb. 19, 1960. (Houston, Tex.) 
Stock and‘ Bond 'Club of Houston 
annual outing at’ the Brae Burn 
Country. Club. 


Feb. 19, 1960 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association of 
Philadelphia 36th annual Mid- 


Winter dinner’ at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


Mar. 25-26, 1960 (Chicago, Il.) 
Chicago Chapter American Statis- 
tics Association. & Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce & Industry 
7th annual Mid-West Conference 
at Congress Hotel. 


April 10-11-12, 1960 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America 25th 


annual meeting at the Sheraton 
Dallas. 


April 8, 1960 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation 34th annual dinner in the 
Grand Ballroom of the, Hotel 
Biltmore. 


May 9-10, 1960 (Atlanta, Ga.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors at Hotel Atlanta Biltmore. 


June, 1960 (Detroit & Michigan) 
Security Traders Association of 
Detroit and Michigan Summer 


outing at Western Golf & Country 
Club. 
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Our New York telephone number is 


CAnal 6-3840 
LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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